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Proceedings of the 
Thirty-Seventh Annual Convention 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, California 


February 21-29, 1953 


Convention Theme: 


FACING GREAT ISSUES IN EDUCATION 





Dus to the large number of participants on the program of the 
37th annual Convention of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, this issue of THE BULLETIN contains only a 
summary of each of the addresses and papers presented. These 
proceedings are divided into three parts: Part I, Discussion Groups; 
Part II, General Sessions; and Part III, Business Meeting. 











‘Tae National Association of Secondary-School Principals is the department 
of secondary-school administration of the National Education Association of 
the United States. It is the professional organization for all who are interested 
and engaged in the administration of secondary education. The Association 
publishes THE BULLETIN and STUDENT LIFE eight times, monthly, during the 
school year from October to May. It sponsors the National Honor Society, the 
National Junior Honor Society, and the National Association of Student Coun- 
cils. It conducts research studies in secondary education and has many services 
for members. Membership is five dollars per year, payable to the Executive 
Secretary, Paul E. Elicker, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The following pages contain a report of this Thirty-Seventh Annua! Con- 
vention held at the Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, California, February 21-25, 1953. 


The National Association of Secondary-School Principals does not 
necessarily endorse any individual group or organization or opinion, 
ideas, or judgments expressed in any of the papers encompassed in these 
Proceedings. 





Part I 


Discussion Groups 


HOW CAN THE STUDENT COUNCIL MAKE ITS GREATEST 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: F. R. Born, Principal, Central High School, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 

John E. Codwell, Principal, Phillis Wheatley Senior High School, Houston, 
Texas 

Zafon A. Hartman, Principal, Lindsay Senior High School, Lindsay, California 

Sally Freckleton, George Washington High School, Los Angeles, California; 
Third Vice President, Region III, California Association of Student Coun- 
cils 

Denny Wetterbolm, Bakersfield High School, Bakersfield, California; President, 
Region III, California Association of Student Councils 


Summary of a presentation by WILLARD BEAR 


_ are many contributions that a well-organized student council may 
make to the secondary school, but I should like to confine my remarks to only 
one of them. As I travel about my state of Oregon visiting schools, I am im- 
pressed more than by anything else the manner in which students themselves 
are increasingly assuming responsibilities for attacking the real problems of 
their school communities. 

The standard of student citizenship in our schools has improved noticeably 
during these postwar years. Many factors have contributed, I am sure: better 
quality in teaching staffs, more adequately trained administrators, improved pro- 
grams of studies, to mention a few. But, I believe the greatest single factor has 
been the tendency to give students opportunities to work at school management 
problems pertaining to them. 

The student council can make its greatest contribution to the school by en- 
couraging students to recognize problems of school citizenship as their own, 
rather than as matters of sole concern to administrators and teachers, and by 
providing a medium through which this may be done. I think any student coun- 
cil may be evaluated, in so far as accomplishing this purpose is concerned, by 


Willard Bear is Chairman of the State Advisory Committee of the Oregon Association of 
Student Councils, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 
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asking such questions as these: If corridors, classroom walls, and lavatories are 
marked by writings, carvings, or other signs of disrespect, do the students recog- 
nize it as their problem or do they regard it as a problem for the administration? 
If floors and grounds are littered with paper and other debris carelessly deposited, 
does it arouse the students to action or do they have the attitude that this is a 
responsibility of the janitoral staff? If some members of the student body reck- 
lessly squirrel about parking lots or streets near the school, do the students con- 
sider it a matter for self-action or a problem for the local police? If a few indi- 
viduals act in some way to bring discredit to their school, is it a matter of 
student concern or merely another occasion for action by the principal? 

Of course, a situation in which students feel primary concern for their own 
problems doesn’t “just happen.’ Without direction, students quite naturally 
shun direct responsibility for their own actions or for those of their peers. In 
many cases, I imagine, students regard school citizenship problems as adminis- 
trative ones because their principal has always handled them. In a situation like 
this it does not stretch the imagination to assume that some students even find 
delight in creating problems either for the purpose of gaining recognition or for 
the sake of annoyance. I think we can agree that students can not only exercise 
control of certain problems more effectively than the staff and administration 
but also that the process by which self-control and direction is achieved is in 
itself a valuable aid in achieving one of education's major objectives: acceptance 
of civic responsibility. 

If spontaneous self-direction within a student body doesn’t “just happen” 
without direction, what are the essential steps in channeling student thinking 
in this direction? Assuming that a student council is already in existence, the 
first step, I think, is a willingness on the part of the principal and staff to refer 
real problems to the council and to display confidence in its decisions even 
though they may some times seem impracticable. Some early attempts at self- 
control are bound to fail, but we cannot hope to develop in students a feeling 
that school citizenship problems are theirs until they have experienced failure 
and success in dealing with them. 

The second essential is that the student council must be a truly representative 
body and not merely a spokesman of the few. Every member of the student 
body must feel that he has a direct voice in its decisions and to which he feels 
obliged to abide. This implies that every student must have an opportunity to 
initiate action through instruction of his representative prior to each meeting 
and an opportunity for all representatives to report to their constitutencies fol- 
lowing the meeting. We cannot hope to develop in students a recognition of 
problems created by their own actions and assumption of responsibility for them 
if the student council represents only a few or its members never meet with or 
report to those to whom they are supposedly responsible. 

My third essential is added as a precaution. Wisdom must be exercised in 
referring problems to the students through their council and in stimulatiag 
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them to recognize their own problems. Some responsibilities cannot and should 
not be relinquished by the administration. The areas of self-control must be 
clearly delineated. Nothing will destroy interest in the student council idea more 
quickly and surely than the necessity of constantly vetoing action or taking 
matters out of its hands. This can be prevented by a clear understanding by 
students, faculty, and the administration of the limitations of student control 
as well as its possibilities. The responsibility for seeing that these areas of opera- 
tion and control are outlined and understood by all rests upon the principal and 
student council sponsor. 

In general, the student council can be most effective in handling school 
citizenship problems in the area of “ public opinion.” It is interesting to note that 
in some schools it is popular to display the attributes of good citizenship while 
in others it is more popular to be a non-conformist. In the first case, student 
public opinion has been developed toward desirable ends; in the latter, there has 
been misdirection or no direction at all. It is my belief that the student council 
is the school's best resource in molding desirable student opinion. If the student 
council is to make a contribution to the school by encouraging desirable atti- 
tudes and practices of citizenship, it must not be permitted to become a court 
or disciplinary agency for the administration. Some student councils have re- 
portedly ventured into areas of trial and punishment with success, but programs 
that I have shared in directing or have been privileged to observe indicate that 
punitive action by the council should be avoided. 

In summary, I regard the student council as the school’s most valuable po- 
tential in developing civic consciousness among students. In influencing students 
to accept school citizenship responsibilities lies the possibility for the student 
council to make its greatest contribution to the school. This resource cannot be 
utilized to the fullest unless we have confidence in youth's ability to attack real 
problems of concern to them and assist them in perfecting a truly representative 
organization through which to work. Finally, wise guidance must be given in 
channeling their efforts into areas of control within which they may rightfully 
operate. 


Summary of a presentation by GEORGE E. MATHES 


oe the basic idea of student participation in school management 
is centuries old, not all schools have student councils. Even in schools that have 
councils, principals, faculties, and students are quite willing to admit that the 
student council could function more effectively. It is, therefore, fitting that we 
take a look at our student council programs and ask ourselves the question: 
“How Can the Student Council Make Its Greatest Contribution to the School?” 


George E. Mathes is Sponsor of the All-City Student Council of the Denver Public 
Schools, Denver, Colorado. 
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The purpose of this paper is to raise Certain questions, to stimulate thinking, 
and to suggest ways in which the student council can make a more positive con- 
tribution to the students, the school, and the community. This approach will 
concern itself with the following principles 


Purposes: The student council makes its greatest contribution when its purposes are 
clearly defined. 


Everyone would agree that the purpose of education is to promote and improve 
democracy as a way of life. Therefore, the prime function of the student council 
is to teach citizenship by giving practical experience in democratic living. In 
addition to this fundamenta objective, the student council must have other 
clearly defined purposes. A survey of council constitutions indicates a wide 
variety of phrases to describe their purposes. Many of these are broad generali- 
zations which have little to do with the real reasons for having student councils 
in our modern secondary schools. 

Several factors need to be considered as we develop worth-while purposes for 
student councils. First, the purposes must reflect a modern philosophy of educa- 
tion. Second, they must be expressed in a terminology which is meaningful and 
real to students. Third, they must include the development of both attitudes 
and behavior patterns. Fourth, they must reflect what is known about how 
children learn. And fifth, they must be in accord with the changing role of the 


secondary school 


ORGANIZAT:ON: The student council makes its greatest contribution when it is properly 
organized. 

Council organization may take many forms. A study of charters and constitu- 
tions indicates four general types of council organization. The modified Federal, 
state, or local government type, patterned after one or more of these govern- 
mental bodies, is one. This type of council organization is rapidly being replaced 
by a more functional one. 

A second type is called the club type. Membership in this council consists of 
the presidents and or other representatives from each club and organization. It 
has the disadvantage of not adequately representing all students. The council 
tends to be concerned only with those prob'ems that affect clubs and organiza- 
tions—not the real problems of the school. It is not as popular today as formerly. 

A third type is the school officer type. This type consists of the officers of the 
student body and of the senior, junior, sophomore, and freshman classes. It 
has the advantage of being small; it works best in small schools 

A fourth type is the home-room type. It consists of one or more representa- 
tives from each home room or administrative unit. This plan has the advantage 


of representing every student. In a very large school this council may be too 


unwieldy. 
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Each school should develop a type of council organization that meets the 
following criteria: first, it should be developed locally; second, it should be de- 
veloped by both students and teachers; third, it should meet the needs of the 
particular school; fourth, it should reflect the purposes of the student council; 
and fifth, it should be in accord with a democratic philosophy of education. 


PROJECTS: The student council makes its greatest contribution when its projects are edu- 
cationally worth while and socially desirable. 


If the student council idea is to be practical its projects must be educationally 
worth while. They must contribute to the total learnings of all students. The 
student council is not an administrative device to get certain jobs done. It is a 
teaching device for the school and a learning situation for the students. 

Student council projects should have social direction. They should promote 
the greatest good for the largest number of students. Student councils have al- 
ways had social aims and objectives but their projects have not always reflected 
these worthy purposes. 

Nor all student council projects will be successful. What students learn 
through the process is actually more important than the project. Learning to 
recognize a problem, suggesting possible solutions, deciding on a plan, dele- 
gating and carrying out responsibilities, and evaluating the results are important 
outcomes of student council projects. 


UNDERSTANDING AND SuppORT: The student council makes its greatest contribution 
when the council's role is understood and supported by the administration, the faculty, 
the student body, and the community. 


A student council may have worthy purposes, it may be adequately organized 
and supervised, it may sponsor worth-while projects, and still be sabotaged by 
an uninformed and unsympathetic principal, teacher, student body, or com- 
munity. A principal, for example, may use the council for a selfish purpose—to 
keep the halls clean and the lunchroom quiet, or to raise money for the PTA. 
A social studies teacher may neglect the practical aspects of student elections in 
order to cover so many pages in the textbook. An English teacher may be so 
concerned about the teaching of grammar that he has little or no time to help a 
student with his student council minutes or his campaign speech. Students may 
forget that school spirit is more than demonstrating at football games. Citizens 
in the community may be so concerned about the fundamentals that to them a 
student council is a fad or a frill. Student councils need the understanding and 
support of all of these folks if they are to be successful. 


PARTICIPATION: The student council makes its greatest contribution when the benefits of 
student council participation are extended to all of the student body. 


One of the serious weaknesses of many student council programs is the rela- 
tively small number of students who participate. Some means should be de- 
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veloped to broaden the base of student participation in council work. Citizen- 
ship education is for everyone—not just student council members. We cannot 
use all of the students all of the time but we can use most of the students some 
of the time. Students other than council members should be asked to work on 


committees. 


EVALUATION: The student council makes its greatest contribution when it periodically 
evaluates its work in terms of its objectives. 

It is a generally accepted principle among authorities in the field of secondary 
education that evaluation is an important part of the total school program. 
Student councils should be evaluated in terms of their objectives and measured 
by the changes that are evident in attitudes and behavior of the students 


WHAT PRACTICES HAVE PROVEN MOST HELPFUL 
IN DEVELOPING BETTER STUDENT-TEACHER 
RELATIONSHIPS? 


CHAIRMAN: Bright E. Greiner, Principal, Taos High School, Taos, New Mexico 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
George R. Broad, Principal, W. B. Ray Senior High School, Corpus Christi, 
Texas 
Leslie M. Van Noy, Assistant Principal, Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 


Summary of a presentation by PAUL R. BOWERS 


- principal asks, “How can I improve my school?"’ Each teacher asks, 
‘What should I do to insure my success as a teacher?"’ Students remark, “If all 
my teachers were like Miss Jones, I really could get a lot out of high school.” 

The answer to these questions is the heartbeat of every successful school pro- 
gram. Regardless of school location, wealth, number of pupils, training of per- 
sonnel, or physical facilities, without good student-teacher relationships the 


program of that school is doomed to failure or near failure. Conversely, with 
good student-teacher relationships a good educational program is assured. 
Many studies have been made to find the clue to successful teaching. Most 
studies have revealed that, while factors vary from case to case, there seems to be 
a thread common to all great teachers or great school systems. The writer, de- 
siting to get fresh information canvassed twenty-four selected California high 
schools, some large, some small, some metropolitan, some rural, some in indus- 
trial centers, and some in mountainous areas. From these samplings he received 


Paul R. Bowers is Principal of the Lodi Union High School, Lodi, California 
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92 replies from principals, 285 teacher replies, and 427 student replies. (No writer 
preconceived replies were received due to using the questionnaire checklist 
technique). Each was asked, “What things happen in your school which create 
good relationships between students and teachers?’’ Admittedly, without a 
checklist, some items were omitted which might possibly have been checked if 
called to their attention. The writer feels that, with replies from the above- 
mentioned number of principals, teachers, and students, few practices which were 
real and vital to teachers and students have been omitted. 

Replies were classified under three headings: (1) things which were adminis- 
trative in nature, (2) classroom management, and (3) extracurricular activities. 

It is interesting to view this problem (1) from the green carpeted principal's 
office, (2) from behind the desk through the teacher's eyes, and (3) from the 
ever-changing adolescent's viewpoint as he experiences it. The principals thought 
in terms of administrative techniques, such as: 

1. Maintaining an open-door policy. Everyone knows that he is accessible for counsel 
regardless of the problem. 

2. Selecting personnel whom he thinks can and will be willing to give the thought, time, 
and energy necessary for the task ahead. 

3. Organizing his school for smooth interplay of ideas, be it student government, faculty- 
student relationship committees, various improvement projects, or student-faculty planning 
groups. 

4. Organizing an effective counseling program. 

5. Selecting personnel and/or training present staff, if necessary, who will treat students 
as individuals with fair treatment for all. 

The teachers’ replies centered mostly around classroom technique and learn- 
ing to know the students outside of the classroom situation through a variety of 


activities. 

The student replies concentrated on (1) classroom techniques, (2) receiving 
help from their teachers, (3) teachers learning to know them, and (4) their being 
able to learn to know the teachers outside of the classroom. It was interesting 
to note that the students wanted: 

1. Teachers who knew their subjects and who were willing to admit it when they made a 
mistake. 

2. They wanted teachers who were willing and able to explain assignments and study 
materials clearly and completely, and to be willing and available to help students who were 
having difficulty. 

3. They wanted teachers who explained how they were going to determine the grade and 
then administer the grading policy fairly. 

4. They wanted teachers who expect and demand a high standard of work. The number 
of times this was mentioned should convince every teacher that students hold a long range 
contempt for teachers who allow them to waste their time, while they respect the teachers 
who insist on the students’ achieving educationally. 

5. They wanted teachers who were human, with their fair share of humor, friendliness 
genuine interest in knowing their students as individuals, courtesy, and who are consistent 
in temperament. 

One expert in family relationships has said, ‘The family that plays together, 
stays together."’ This axiom seems to be true in the home family; likewise, the 
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replies received indicate that it is also true in the school family. Extracurricular 
activities received the greater number of replies from both teachers and students 
as practices which created good teacher-student relationships. 

The students seem to appreciate knowing their teachers in an informal setting. 
It seems to be a great relief to students to know that their teachers are human 
and can enjoy some of the things that they enjoy. They also enjoy and appreci- 
ate having adults help them with projects which they realize they could not en- 
gage in unless they had adult supervision. 

The adolescent, striving for status in his school community, enjoys sharing 
experiences with his adult teachers. This sharing of experiences runs the entire 
gamut of activities common to high schools. Since all teachers and students do 
not enjoy the same things, a variety of activities should be sponsored by the 
school and its personnel, if it wants to have good teacher-student relationships. 
It seems that the type of activity is not as important as the fact that there should 
be an opportunity for youth to work with understanding mature adults in an 
informal activity. 

In conclusion, to have good teacher-student relationships, a school must have 
faculty members who are well trained. The personnel must have a genuine interest 
in youth as individuals, and must be willing to exert considerable effort to assist 
and guide each youth so that he may achieve his utmost in acquring his fair 
share of civilization’s knowledge and culture. 


Summary of a presentation by L. LEE LINDLEY 
Read by Paul Briggs, Principal of Bay City High School, Bay City, Michigan. 


‘on importance of good, pleasant teacher-pupil relations has long been 
recognized by the profession, yet it is only in recent years that it has been a 
subject of much discussion. Dr. Hermann Weimer, Rector of Schools, Bilbrich 
on Rhine, in his book The Way to the Heart of the Pupil,’ published in 1913, had 
much to say on the subject. He advanced the thought that, if teachers gave 
more thought in the direction of improving teacher-pupil relationships, there 
would be a greater joy in school work to teacher and pupil. Dr. Weimer raised 
the question of how a teacher could feel better disposed towards his pupils 
when, instead of the consolation of being supported in his hard struggle by 
the parents of these children, he must even dread their opposition. In recent 
years much has been done in parents understanding and usually supporting the 
work of the teacher and the school. 

In Teachers and Teaching by 10,000 High School Seniors,* edited by Frank W. Hart, 
the type of teacher liked most is described, as is the one most disliked. Teacher 


! Weimer, Hermann, The Way to the Heart of the Pupil, New York: MacMillan Company, 1913 
* Hart, Prank W., Teachers and Teaching by 10,000 High School Seniors, New York: MacMillan Company, 1936 
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A, the one liked most, was characterized as patient, fair, good planner of work, 
prompt, friendly, and cordial; while Teacher Z, the one disliked most, was de- 
scribed as overbearing, superior, conceited, nagging, poor plans for work, sus- 
picious, and disagreeable. 

Cubberley,* as long ago as 1923, listed the following as requisites of good rela- 
tions with pupils: good instruction, student participation, an athletic program, 
group activities, school programs such as assemblies, operettas, plays, and 
student participation in school government. 

All of the foregoing gives some background for the study made in a few se- 
lected schools in Maryland on the assigned topic. Questionnaires were sent to 
thirty-five high schools selected at random including large and small schools, 
some in Baltimore City, several in the areas surrounding Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, and a few schools in Western Maryland and the Eastern Shore. This 
questionnaire simply asked the principal to list practices which had proven 
helpful in developing better student-teacher relationships, asked him to have 
three of his teachers and five students answer the same question. Replies were 
received from thirty schools or 86 per cent of those contacted. 

It appeared impossible to tally the responses and keep the report brief. The 
practices listed most often by each of the three groups—principals, teachers, 
and students—follow. Duplication is avoided as much as possible between the 
groups; the replies are not given in numerical order, nor order of importance. 


PRINCIPALS 

1. The teacher should be respected by students but he must earn this respect as he does 
with his adult associates. The students will respect the teacher as a workman who knows his 
business. 

2. Democratic practices are used throughout the school. 

3. Teachers and pupils develop group and individual problems co-operatively 

4. An active student council, where the principal may seek help, rather than a council 
ruled over by the principal. 

5. Group activities which bring together teachers and students who have common inter- 
ests during and after-school hours. 

6. A school public relations program where attention of parents is called to growth in 
scholarship and attitude of their son or daughter. 

7. Teachers who are fair, honest, generous, and sympathetic; but firm in their decisions. 

8. An active home-room period where students may discuss school problems, 

9. Social affairs as dances, banquets, efc. 

10. Athletics—varsity, intramural, and games between students and teachers. 

11. A good student newspaper and yearbook. 

12. An administrative organization in which a pupil has someone to whom to go whether 
it is an educational, disciplinary, financial, or very personal problem. 

13. A Student Life Committee or Student-Faculty Co-ordinating Committee. Student 
representatives meet with the P.T.A. Executive Committee. 

14. Good teaching—teacher purposes become student purposes. Teachers provide in- 
spiration and challenge for pupils. 

15. Parent, principal, teacher, pupil conferences. 


* Cubberley, Ellwood, The Principal and High School, New Y ork: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1923. 
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16. A school which has an atmosphere where teachers feel secure. It is unrealistic to ex- 
pect teachers to direct children’s development in such a way that their emotional life is stable 
and satisfying unless the teacher's own professional and personal relations with the staff and 
administration are satisfying to him. 

17. Sufficient materials to understand fully pupil's ability, achievement, and home en- 


vironment. 


TEACHERS 


A genuine interest in, and liking for, pupils. 
Social activities for the teachers—teas, faculty clubs, faculty play. 
Teacher-pupil classroom planning of meaningful activities. 
. The teacher shares the responsibility of the classroom with the students 
Teachers attend school affairs such as games, plays, commencement, efc. 
. The teacher should possess a sense of humor. 
. The teacher recognizes the importance to the student of out-of-school activities. 
. Impartiality on the part of the teacher. 

9. Presentation of as much pupil choice as possible in types of work and topics to be 
studied in a given course. 

10. Using every opportunity that presents itself to make the pupil feel that the teacher 
considers him important as an individual. 

11. Teachers and pupils feel that the administration provides impartial justice. 

12. Teachers who are willing to use out-of-school time to sponsor activities as well as 
help students having difficulty with subject matter. 

13. The teacher assumes the position of counselor, rather than that of a warden or a 
dispenser of information. 

14. Teachers who know the parents of students and who live in the community in which 
they teach. Teachers who participate in affairs of the community. 

15. A loyalty among teachers in accepting school policy 

16. Teachers who are always approachable. 

17. Teachers who do not lean heavily on the administration to solve class discipline 


SNAY SYN = 


problems. 
18. Teachers who aid each student in developing good study habits 
19. A complete lack of regimentation and fear in the classrom. 


STUDENTS 


1. Teachers not only assist in student organizations, but they also respect the work done 
by such groups. 

2. Teachers are willing to talk over grades with students. 

3. A prompt return of graded assignments. 

4. A casual, informal atmosphere in the classroom and in extracurricular activities. 

5. Planning and taking field trips. 

6. Teachers contribute financially, as do students, towards school activities. 

7. Pupils like a teacher who always seems to be happy and human. 

8. Teachers and students eat lunch together. 

9. A functioning guidance program. 

10. Teachers who have well-prepared lessons and efficiently conducted classes. 

11. Teachers who know and like their subjects. 

12. Teachers who recognize outside interests of pupils and discuss such interests with 
them. A teacher who is interested in college plans and outside work experiences. 

13. All students should be treated equally. 
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14. A teacher who uses pictures, films, charts, diagrams, and other materials in addition 






to the prescribed text. 
15. A student does not feel forgotten after he is graduated or leaves—the school retains 







an active interest in him. 
16. Teachers follow the same rules as students and co-operate with the student govern- 







ment. 

The foregoing is a fair sampling of responses received from principals, 
teachers, and students of the thirty co-operating schools. It is doubted whether 
any significant answers to the question have been brought to light, yet certainly 
it is interesting to note: 

1. There was little difference in the type of response between groups. Example: Students 


asked for teachers who knew their subject as did the principals 
2. Students have good ideas along the lines of teacher-pupil relationships that are not 











always considered. 
3. Teachers are willing, sometimes eager, to work in areas of improving teacher-pupil re- 







lationships. 
From the replies given it might be a safe summarization that, in a school where 


teacher-pupil relationships are good, there is a pleasant atmosphere of work 
that is satisfying to both groups; that students work better with and for teachers 
who are human beings. 









HOW CAN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM CONTRIBUTE 
TO A BETTER APPRECIATION AND ACCEPTANCE 
OF MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES? 






CHAIRMAN: C. David Cotterman, Principal, Burnham High School, Sylvania, 
Ohio 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
I. B. Bryant, Principal, Booker T. Washington High School, Houston, Texas 
Alvin W. Hess, Principal, Logan Junior High School, Logan, Utah 
















Summary of a presentation by EVERETT B. CHAFFEE 


= recent years the American public has given wide recognition to 
the necessity for a greater emphasis upon moral and spiritual values in American 
life and is expecting the schools to meet this present-day challenge. A survey of 
recent educational literature shows that American education has attempted to 
meet this need. Commissions have been appointed, studies have been made, and 
much has been accomplished from the standpoint of determining the role which 
can and should be played by the public .chool within the framework of American 
democracy. However, the school administrator looking for practical help in the 
development of a program within his own school finds little to aid him in present 


Everett B. Chaffee is Principal of University High School, Los Angeles, California. 
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educational literature. These remarks are directed towards those steps which can 
prove helpful in developing a functional program of moral and spiritual values 
within a high school. 

In its very essence a sound program directed towards the development of moral 
and spiritual values demands a democratic administrative approach. It is impos- 
sible in any given school to attempt a ready-cut plan because of varying prob- 
lems and conditions. If the needs of individual schools are to be met, the pro- 
gram must be worked out within the school itself. The values which come 
through a co-operative school-wide effort directed towards this objective cannot 
be overestimated. The first and most important step in this direction is to ac- 
quaint all areas within the school and community population of the problem and 
give them a definite part in the planning. This involves community, faculty, 
and students. In those instances where a successful approach has been made to 
this problem, the local community has been called upon to play an integral part. 
It is particularly important that all religious groups be represented and have an 
opportunity to take part in the formation of plans and policies. A committee 
composed of representative religious leaders can be of assistance in the formation 
of a program and can be of great value in backing the program once it is in 
operation. The best answer to criticism from fringe groups and religious non- 
conformists is to be able to point out that the program has the blessing and 
backing of the major religious groups within a community. Students, faculty, 
and parents must be organized in such a manner as to permit their maximum 
contribution and to provide the climate for effective action. The very essence 
of the values we are talking about must center in a democratic approach and 
ideal. 

The administrator must keep constantly in mind two basic objectives neces- 
sary for a program of moral and spiritual values: (1) Religious emphasis must be 
from the non-sectarian approach, acceptable to the overwhelming majority of 
citizens of the local community. (2) The school can do much towards emphasiz- 
ing those great ethical and moral values so necessary for human progress. These 
truths are based upon human patterns of behavior which are the end product of 
all religions. 

The educator dealing with the practical aspects of this problem is constantly 
aware of the dangers involved in developing spiritual values and at the same 
time adhering to the non-sectarian approach demanded by American law and 
public opinion. However, there is much that can be done within the public 
school: 

1. We can bring about an understanding of the part played by religion in the develop- 
ment of the American way of life. American history is rich with evidence of the contribu- 
tions made by the church in the development of basic democratic principles 

2. We can aid children in understanding the contributions and the beliefs of the major 


faiths. Intolerance can best be combated through knowledge and understanding. We can 
do much more to capitalize upon the varying religious backgrounds of the pupils within 


our classrooms 
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3. We can point out the importance of the development of a personal religious faith if 
the individual is to achieve a well-rounded personality. 

Careful planning and organization within the school can contribute greatly 
towards a better appreciation and acceptance of ethical values on the part of 
students. A recent survey conducted among California school administrators 
indicates that this is the most important accomplishment which the school can 
contribute. Co-operative school projects, the use of sports and games to promote 
ethical values, opportunities to contribute to worthy causes, and wholesome 
friendliness between teachers and pupils are considered to be among the most 
effective means in bringing about desirable behaviors and attitudes. The entire 
school organization, within the classroom and in the school as a whole, must 
help the individual student recognize his worth and dignity as an individual. 


A planned program in the field of moral and spiritual values must provide 
curriculum materials and activities for the aid of individual classroom teachers. 
Such curriculum materials should suggest certain values that can be emphasized 
in various subjects. English, social studies, music, and art seem to offer the great- 
est opportunities for this type of emphasis, and every department in the school 
offers an opportunity at some time to develop moral and spiritual values. Cour- 
tesy, kindness, and co-operation are important in all classroom situations, but 
the subject matter of various fields often lends itself to the cultivation of other 
specific qualities. For example, mathematics places emphasis on accuracy, pre- 
cision, and respect for law. Foreign languages offer rich opportunity for develop- 
ing appreciation and good will toward other nations through an understanding 
of their culture. In Los Angeles we have found that teacher committees can pro- 
vide a wealth of material for use in each subject field. Anecdotal records con- 
tributed by many teachers provide helpful suggestions and techniques which are 
of assistance to the individual instructor. 


There are many school-wide activities of a general nature which can contribute 
to the development of moral and spiritual values. An effective program of guid- 
ance can do much toward aiding each pupil to realize his optimum potential as 
an individual. Each pupil should have someone of responsibility to whom he can 
take personal problems and who will have the responsibility of making neces- 
sary adjustments within the school program. Student government should be 
organized to provide opportunities for individuals to participate in the solution 
of school and community problems and to plan and carry out worth-while ac- 
tivities. Much can be done towards assuring a democratic social program in 
which individuals are recognized on the basis of merit rather than social, eco- 
nomic, and racial background. Use of assemblies and bulletins may be capital- 
ized upon for providing inspirational and esthetic experiences which touch the 
highest levels of emotional feeling. High-school students are basically senti- 
mental and react constructively to well planned, inspirational appeals through 
drama, speech, and music. 
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It is realized that in this short time the speaker has only highlighted the pos- 
sibilities for constructive planning. As administrators, we have great opportuni- 
ties. We have the privilege of working shoulder to shoulder with students, 
faculty, and parents in helping boys and girls make the most of themselves as 
individuals and in giving them the tools and inspiration needed to make their 
best contribution to society. 


Summary of a presentation by WILSON H. IVINS 


ke is very common these days to find published statements of belief that the 
moral and spiritual fibre of America is weakening. Evidences of graft and sub- 
version in government, of arrests for crimes, and of common amoral and im- 
moral acts of citizens are frequently cited to support this belief. Titles like the 
one assigned to this presentation are also used as evidence that school people, 
too, recognize that a deteriorating status in private and public morals demands 
special attention from the schools. 

This belief is a very pessimistic one. Also there are some reasons to think that 
it may be in error. Almost every analysis of the status of the modern American, 
as compared with the American of fifty years ago, shows us that he leads a more 
civilized, more humane, and more dignified life than his predecessor. To a lesser 
degree, such an analysis shows the same situation for Western man, and to some 
extent for all men in the world. In his recent book, The Big Change, Frederick 
Lewis Allen shows clearly that not only has the economic, social, and political 
position of the average American been bettered greatly in the past fifty years, 
but also that this has been brought about without recourse to Communism, 
Socialism, or any general relaxation of commonly accepted moral or spiritual 
standards. In fact, the total import of the book can be interpreted as one that 
shows the average man to have grown immeasurably in dignity within the life 
span of many of our citizens—an end toward which such spiritual concepts as 
God and such moral concepts as honesty, fairness, and humanity bear their 
strongest implications. That the progress described by Allen and other analysts 
of the social scene could be accomplished in an atmosphere of moral degeneracy 
and spiritual bankruptcy seems evidently impossible. 

This second and opposed view of the current moral and spiritual status of 
Americans is, of course, the optimistic one. It does make possible a positive ap- 
proach to the problem of inculcating moral and spiritual learning in the schools. 
If we take the optimistic view as basic, we are excused from the necessity of 
spending much of our time teaching the young what they should not do or value 
—a learning which most teachers will agree seems to be easy to teach without 
especially trying. On the other hand, the optimistic view does not excuse the 
school from seeking every means at its disposal for teaching what the young 


Wilson H. Ivins is Associate Professor of Education at the University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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should do or value—the highest moral and spiritual values within our under- 
standing. Indeed, the optimistic view suggests not that the school would be ex- 
cused from this obligation, but that because of the view only, the school must 
accept the obligation. It suggests, happily, that on/y in a society that was strong 
morally and spiritually would there be as great concern for teaching the values. 

If we can agree to this premise, we then face the necessity for finding what 
seems to be the most workable approach to the problem of making a contri- 
bution to moral and spiritual teachings. So far as content of this teaching is con- 
cerned, it seems evident that, except for continuously winnowing the facts and 
theories of the social studies, sciences, and any other disciplines susceptible to 
change, we do not need new courses or subjects in the secondary school to ac- 
complish the teaching. (This does not deny the desirability of such new offerings 
as philosophy, ethics, logic, or comparative religions; it does mean, though, that 
the obligation can be assumed without them.) Also, it seems reasonably evident 
that the secondary school has today sufficiently efficient methods of teaching at 
its command that the problem does not necessarily call for new methods of 
teaching. Evidence of past experiments shows, in fact, that specialized approaches 
through new content or new method rarely result in the most effective teaching 
of anything in their inception. 

As a result of these considerations, then, we may well come to the same con- 
clusion as that reached by one of the outstanding experimental groups in this 
field of teaching. The group is, of course, the co-operating secondary schools in 
what has been called the “Kentucky Movement.""! The movement has been one 
toward ‘Emphasizing Moral and Spiritual Values in Kentucky High Schools.” 
The conclusion is apparent in the first word of the title for the movement. As 
the word emphasizing indicates, the Kentucky group concluded after much 
study that the best way to accomplish the task was to seek consciously for every 
attempt to emphasize the role of values, moral and spiritual, in the daily lessons 
of all of the subjects and activities as they were taught in the schools. The experi- 
menters even tried, and eventually discarded, the idea of specially developed units 
of study and activity for certain values before they reached the conclusion that 
for them the key to the problem was one of never-ending, simple emphasis of 
the values. 

The experiment is neither conclusive nor concluded. The experimenters are 
sure at this point of only a few things. They do know that the emphasis approach 
is the best one available for them at the present time. They know that teachers 
and other staff members must be indoctrinated and prepared before they under- 
take to give the special emphasis needed in their teaching. They know that teach- 
ers must study and understand the values they seek to emphasize. They know 
that the results of programs of emphasis are encouraging and that they offer 
clues to even better teaching performance. And finally, they know that a most 


1 See “Emphasizing Moral and Spiritual Values in a Kentucky High School," Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, Vol. xxv, September, 1952, No. 1., College of Education, University of Kentucky. 
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valuable by-product resulting from their approach is an enriched, flexible cur- 
riculum that brings to life the daily learning activities of their schools, making 
them adventures instead of drudgeries in the attempt to probe the value of an 
act. Does this not seem to be a hopeful approach? 


HOW CAN WE PROVIDE AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
THAT INCLUDES ALL STUDENTS? 


CHAIRMAN: Herbert Adams, Principal, Ames Senior High School, Ames, Iowa 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS 
Elmer J. Erickson, Principal, South Pasadena High School, South Pasadena, 
California 
Henry C. Whitlow, Jr., Principal, Carver Junior High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Summary of a presentation by W. E. CAMPBELL 


Raia the secondary school is striving to enroll all young people of school 
age in its classes. We educators are not consistent if we permit the exclusion of 
any part of the enrollees from participation in the activity program of the school. 
The so-called extracurricular or extraclass activities are no longer considered as 
adjuncts to the secondary educational program. They have become an integral 
part of the training of every boy and girl. 

It is generally recognized that the actual inclusion of all students in the activity 
program is a goal still to be attained by most schools. This implies that the pro- 
gram be so organized that all students have the opportunity to participate. It 
means, also, that all students shall be encouraged to take part in the program. 

Much data indicates that the activity program may be the most vibrant part 
of the cotal curriculum. Surveys reveal a high regard for the extraclass activities 
by the students themselves. Possibly this attitude may be accounted for largely 
because the program embodies many of the requisites for appeal to youth. It 
offers to the students many opportunities for self-expression. It provides an 
abundance of experience in leadership. Also, it combines a variety of social, 
mental, and physical activities which provide natural ways to arouse interests 
and discover aptitudes of individuals. 

We should like to outline a suggested program that will help the school to 
develop a program of activities that will include all pupils. It should be affirmed, 
in the beginning, that the entire program as suggested must be rooted in a genu- 
ine desire of both teachers and pupils for improvement of the program. 

The logical starting point, it seems to us, is the organization of the faculty 
and student representatives, possibly selected from the membership of the stu- 


W. E. Campbell is Principal of Norview High School, Norfolk, Virginia. 
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dent council. The next step should be an analysis of participation in the present 
activities. It may be discovered that many pupils fail to participate because of the 
expense involved. Participation may be restricted because the program or parts 
of it have come under the domination of a clique or cliques. Poor sponsorship 
may be revealed as another reason for ineffective participation. On the basis of 
the findings, measures should be taken to remedy the situation. 


Next, the study should reveal the activities in which the pupils are now par- 
ticipating actively. The analysis of the program should go a step further. Ie 
should reveal the types of students involved in the various activities of the school. 
The study should not only classify the participating students according to eco- 
nomic, social, and educational factors, but it should also attempt to analyze the 
degree of participation; active, moderate, very little, or no participation. 


The next step in the development of a program that will include all pupils 
should be an examination of the best literature available on the subject. The 
school should endeavor to find out what elements are considered necessary by 
authorities in the field to constitute an effective program of activities. 


From the results of the study, it will probably be evident that new activities 
need to be organized. Some activities may need to be eliminated. In the develop- 
ment of the program, it is well to consider if certain needs of the pupils are being 
met or should be met by agencies outside the school. 


The final step is that of providing sufficient means for evaluation of the pro- 
gram. Records can be kept of the membership and attendance for each organi- 
zation. The percentage of and types of participation should be included in the 
statistical data. Such information should be compiled annually. 


At Norview it is our personal feeling that the inclusion of all students in the 
activity program may be more dependent on the state of mind of the school 
rather than on mere mechanical or artificial attempts designed to achieve the 
desired result. When a pupil enters our school, we try to provide as much guid- 
ance as possible in assisting him to adjust to the new situation. Freshman orien- 
tation is started while these students are still in the eighth grade. 


One of our goals is to schedule as many activities as possible during the school 
day. All clubs are required to meet during the activity period except the National 
Honor Society. Full credit is now awarded for all courses scheduled during the 
regular school day. Provision for a variety of activities during the class period 
is encouraged. A high degree of democracy prevails among the pupils. No secret 
organizations exist and no special privileges are granted any Class or organization. 
We have abandoned the pupil monitory system. 


It is in this atmosphere of individual freedom and responsibility that our ac- 
tivity program originates and develops. Even though the results attained under 
our system may be no greater than those realized under some other type of sys- 
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tem, we believe that the results are achieved in a more normal life situation than 
would be possible under conditions created by rigid supervision. 


Summary of a presentation by F. M. PETERSON 


8 we would provide an activity program that includes all students we must 
plan for the extracurricular activities with as much care as we now devote to the 
curricular activities. We must not set up any great distinction or dividing line 
between curricular and extracurricular activities. 


There must be a wide range of activities provided if we hope to include all 
students. The interest factor is vital here, and lack of interest on the part of the 
student or the teacher will result in a failure of the program. The initial request 
for the organization of a particular activity should come from a member of the 
faculty or a group of students who are interested in the project. One cannot 
successfully lift an activity program from another school setting. It is well to 
keep the activity program as close to the curricular program as possible. 


Time is another important factor in providing opportunities for all students 
to participate. The activity period held within the school day is basic to an 
“all-student”” program. Activities originating within the classroom lend able 
assistance to an “‘all-student’’ program. In addition, the before and after school 
activities program plays an important part. All these types of programs are 
necessary if all students participate with interest. 


Student planning is necessary for a successful ‘‘all-student’’ program. Partner- 
ship planning, backed up by mutual interests of both students and teachers, 
makes for a wholesome program. Faculty members should elect to take over an 
activity. Assigned activities too often result in failure. 


The size of an activity group does not automatically insure success or failure. 
The size is too often dictated by the physical plant and little can be done to 
change this situation except that by terminating each interest group at the end of 
each semester other students may be privileged to enroll in the activity of his 
or her choice. 


The cost of participation in the activity programs must be kept at a mini- 
mum. This may be done by limiting membership fees or doing away with such 
fees or dues entirely. The granting of concession privileges to activity groups for 
purposes of raising money for their group activity is one way of reducing costs. 
The use of a faculty concessions committee for the purpose of granting these 
concessions on the basis of need can increase the prestige of the entire activity 
program and make it function as a part of the whole school program. 


F. M. Peterson is Principal of the Pekin Community High School, Pekin, Illinois. 
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While it is not my purpose to list all of the possible activities in which students 
may engage, I think it might be wise to arrange them in general groupings as 
they are found in the in-school and out-of-school activity programs. In school 
activities which meet on school time during a regularly scheduled period the 
following groups may be included: clubs (Thespians), interest groups (hunting 
and fishing), lyceum programs, assembly programs, student council, home 
rooms, e&. Some activities, by their nature, belong to the out-of-school group- 
ings. These include: athletic contests, music contests and programs, publica- 
tions, speech and drama presentations, social programs, efc. Many of the activi- 
ties listed above weave in and out of the school program with such dexterity 
that one can scarcely relegate them to either category. For example, the basket- 
ball game played as an out-of-school activity gives opportunity for the band to 
rehearse during their daily band class period. The Future Farmers of America 
may be assigned to run a candy concession at the game, requiring careful plan- 
ning during an in-school activity. Meanwhile, the Future Teachers of America 
may sponsor an after-game dance with the Dance Band (an out-of-school ac- 
tivity) furnishing the music. 


It has been previously mentioned that one cannot “‘lift’’ an activity program. 
How can we guarantee the success of our own program? First, we must have 
interest of all concerned. This may be secured in many ways. Activity offerings 
must be presented at the same time that curricular choices are made. Those in 
charge of registration must see to it that care is taken in presenting the activity 
program to the student. The ‘going activities” will make an impression on stu- 
dents who see them in operation. This will result in his joining forces with those 
of similar interests. The successful program must be a jointly planned venture 
wherein both the teacher and the students co-operate in planning their mutual 
program. Time for activities must be available during the school day, both in 
the classrooms and in the planned activity periods. Costs must be kept to a 
minimum in order to make the activities available to all. The raising of money 
through co-operative effort and services given will not only reduce costs but 
will also strengthen the feeling of “belonging.” A student, in presenting an 
over-view of a school’s activity program to a group of lay citizens, pointed out 
that an activity program: 


. Presented an opportunity for students and teachers to work together 
. Presented opportunities for personal development 
. Taught students to accept responsibilities 


Gave opportunity for leadership training. 


Finally, if you wish to test the success of your program, come up suddenly 
with an announcement that due to certain circumstances the week's activity 
period cannot be held. If a great protest arises, you may be assured that your 
program is functioning and is, indeed, a real part of your school curriculum. 
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HOW SHOULD THE PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL 
MEET THE NEEDS OF GIFTED STUDENTS? 


CHAIRMAN: Lee D. Pigott, Principal, Decatur Senior High School, Decatur, 
Illinois 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Loren Terrell, Principal, Washougal High School, Washougal, Washington 
F. Earl Williams, Principal, Gardner High School, Gardner, Massachusetts 


Summary of a presentation by GILES THEILMANN 


Ax the very outset of the discussion in this paper, the writer calls the reader's 
attention to two very excellent treatments of this problem by Norman B. Scharer 
and Hymen Alpern. These will be found in the March, 1952, issue of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals’ Bulletin on pages 99 and 110. 
It would be inappropriate to repeat what they so ably wrote and to which all of 
you have access. You are urged to make it a point to read these two articles care- 
fully and thoughtfully. Your special attention is called to the Modesto Plan for 
Superior Students mentioned on page 107. 

When one scans the literature now in existence concerning the education for 
gifted students one wonders why more has not been tried and more accom- 
plished. There seems to be a hesitancy on the part of administrators to face this 
issue head on. In one field we overcome difficult obstacles in order to achieve 
our goals, yet in the area of gifted students we seem to accept defeat before we 
enter the battle. The writer begs permission then to assume that you are inter- 
ested enough in this subject, and that, if you have not already read Scharer's and 
Alpern's articles, you will do so and that we can proceed using them as back- 
ground material. It is the writer's hope that something can be said or some in- 
centive set up that will move more schools to attempt to initiate a program for 
gifted students. 

It has been said that ‘The best angle from which to approach a problem is 
from the try-angle.”’ This ‘‘try-angle”’ is the theme of this discussion from here on 
out. You have all heard about the boy who was sent to the principal with a note 
saying “This boy won't try." When confronted with the contents of the note 
the lad stated, “That isn’t what she tells me. She tells me I'm the most trying 
boy in class." We need principals who will try a program of some kind. For years 
we have been trying too hard to think of excuses for not trying to meet our 
problem. Excuses are becoming rather thin and weak and the general public is 
demanding more and more that we come up with something that is in keeping 
with the knowledge we now have about the characteristics of gifted students. 


Giles Theilmann is Director of Instruction and Curriculum of the Topeka Public Schools, 


Topeka, Kansas 
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We are aware of the four types of special provisions; namely, acceleration, 
grouping, enrichment, and elective courses. We have read the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. Then we so often say that, when the experts decide which 
is the best method, we will proceed to adopt it. That's our story and so far 
we've stuck to it. 

There are several systems or plans in football. The T, the split T, single wing, 
etc. Experts haven't decided which is the best system but we have thousands of 
schools that are playing football every year using one or the other system or 
combinations of two or more and doing it fairly successfully. Let's stop arguing 
about which is the best plan and try one or a combination that is especially de- 
signed to meet the needs of our particular school 

Educators frequently become so engrossed over the importance of a definition 
that they sometimes have no time to use the item they have labored so hard to 
define. We need more working definitions and not so many that are designed 
for graduate students to memorize in summer school. For example, Dr. Wendell 
Johnson tells of a conference of speech experts who worked two days on a defi- 
nition of a stutterer. This was the practical working definition that came out of 
that conference. “A child is a stutterer when one or both his parents think that 
he is a stutterer."’ A definition like that is sensible and seems to say “Now go 
ahead and do something.” 

Let's take the definition of a gifted student. One can find many excellently 
prepared statements. But after all the local school has to select its own workable 
definition. What difference does it make if you take the upper one per cent, 
upper ten per cent, or upper one hundred per cent? There are some valid argu- 
ments for any one of the three. It seems ironical that the second is obtained by 
adding a zero to the first and the third is obtained by adding a zero to the 
second. What a world of difference a zero can make? Frankly, the plan or plans 
can be similar in all three cases; it is a matter of degree. Pick the one that fits 
your situation or design one that does and proceed. Try something! A working 
definition of guidance at this point may give encouragement to proceed at once. 
“Guidance is helping young people along the path to wise maturity.” Put 
emphasis on the words “helping’’ and ‘‘wise.” 

It is at this point that another argument or excuse comes to light. It is that old 
question as to whether all this should be left to the expert or should classroom 
teachers be responsible? Do we need to argue this point? Can we agree that it 
can be either or both? Can we assume that in some schools it may be a long 
time before so-called experts will be available? In that case, if anything construc- 
tive is to be done, it will have to be done by the classroom teacher. Proceed 
then and get your classroom teachers to try. They'll come through as they've 
always done. 

Two points here are necessary for the encouragement of classroom teachers 
who are to help in any program of this type. First, some teachers struggle with 
the age old problem of heredity vs. environment. Which is more important in 
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influencing the development of a student? Here is a workable answer that seems 
to help. It is not heredity vs. environment. It is heredity and environment. 
Whatever a child inherits must operate in an environment. You as his teacher are a 
part of his environment. To that extent you have an opportunity to influence 
him and “help him along the path to wise maturity." Second, teachers need 
some assurance that it is not necessary to be a recognized expert in order to help 
young people along this path. The Good Samaritan story has come down to us 
through the ages because a man helped another who had fallen among thieves 
on his way to Jericho. Many had passed the man by for one reason or another. 
The Good Samaritan gave him first aid and took him to an inn. He instructed 
the innkeeper, ““Whatsoever his needs are take care of them and when I come 
this way again I will repay thee."’ The important thing is for teachers to be willing 
to do what they can first and that they know where the “inns” are and who the 
‘innkeepers”’ are. 

There is no question but what the gifted student on ‘‘the path to wise matur- 
ity” has fallen ‘‘among thieves.”’ He is not only battered and bruised in many 
cases but has lost his desire even to proceed on the path. What can we do to 
help him? The first thing is to give him first aid and find out “whatsoever his 
needs are” then take him to an “inn” or “inns.” I shall mention five so-called 
“inns” that not only are qualified to help but have an obligation to help. 

These “inns” are the home, church, school, state, and industry. Each one of 
these institutions has a definite contribution to make and the influence of any 
one of them should not be omitted. The writer will limit his effort to the home 
and the school. 

There are two types of thinking an administrator needs to do, anticipatory 
and quick. The more anticipatory thinking one does, the less quick thinking it is 
necessary to do. It is when we make our quick decisions that we are most likely 
to make our mistakes. 


If we anticipate the needs of the gifted student, he won't need to “fall among 
thieves’’ before we notice him and try to help him. We'll locate him long before, 
if we do our anticipatory thinking properly. 


What are some of the items that call for anticipatory thinking and need to be 
included in our procedure? Here are a few: 


Defining gifted students 

Identifying gifted students in local school 

Interviewing gifted students 

Interviewing parents of gifted students 

Home-school-gifted student; working out plan for gifted student's three- or four-year 
program. 

Home and school agreeing which institution will be responsible for various phases of 
program. Also agreement about allocation of ime 

School program breaks down into language arts, social studies, science, mathematics, 
fine arts, practical arts, etc. Departmental heads are asked for suggestions for enrichment 
projects and research 
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For example the English teacher may give a gifted student opportunity for 
creative writing and the chemistry teacher provide for some chemical research 
that challenges the student. Since reading plays is such an important part in the 
program for enrichment in any subject matter area, the writer is suggesting a read- 
ing program for every gifted student patterned after ‘My Reading Design’ 
published by The News-Journal, North Manchester, Indiana. This reading design 
could be adapted to the needs of the individual student. 

The school program for each gifted student should include as a minimum the 
college preparatory course plus every opportunity for participation in the prac- 
tical arts, fine arts, and extracurricular activities. It is suggested that local rules 
and regulations be modified to allow these gifted students to take more subjects 
than the average pupils are permitted to carry. One of these courses should be 
free reading or independent reading where the reading design program is built. 
In this reading class and in all his other subjects special study would be given to 
the Aims of a College Education given in McKinney's The Psychology of Personal 
Adjustment which are: 

1. To evolve a personal philosophy of life or an integration of attitudes and behavior 

2. To gain a perspective of the universe as a whole, including an ability to find any informa- 
tion that may be required, and to recognize and classify events in nature and to see their 
relationships. 

3. To establish a sense of values as to what is important, beautiful, attainable, and desirable 

4. To achieve a method of thinking which allows one to reach the essence of a matter readily 

5. To acquire a specific group of skills which enables one to make a contribution and to earn 
a living in modern society 

6. To establish a broad group of interests which results in wise and satisfying utilization 
of one's leisure time 

7. To develop personality and social traits which will enable one to be an interesting, 
forceful, desirable, balanced member of one's group. Specifically, these groups are the 
family, one’s vocation, community, clubs, and country. 

8. To prepare for the greater /eadership responsibilities in industry and society. 

9. To increase the intellectual tone of society—better citizenship which will foster true de- 
mocracy and a greater and more enlightened interest by more persons in government 

10. To acquire cultural polish as reflected in vocabulary, in familiarity with works of art 
and literature, in knowledge of the discoveries in biological and physical science, and in 
personal behavior of a refined nature. 

11. To experience rich friendships with others of similar tastes and to build an under- 
standing and appreciation for those of different inclinations 


Each gifted student would be asked to evaluate each of his subjects in terms 
of these eleven aims. No matter the size of the school with the home, church, 
school, state, and industry serving as ‘inns’ and the classroom teachers, de- 
partmental heads, guidance counselors, school psychologists, psychiatrists, 
librarians serving as ‘innkeepers’ and with a constant vigilance we can stand ready 
to take care of his needs whatsoever they might be. And remember: “‘If at first 
you don’t succeed; try, try again.” 
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Summary of a presentation by THADDEUS J. LUBERA 


,—— high schools must take greater cognizance of “students whose 
performance in a potentially valuable line of human activity is consistently re- 
markable.’’ These are the mentally gifted students. 

1. Our first step in helping the gifted child is to discover him. To discover a 
gifted child, the teacher will have to depend to some extent upon her observa- 
tion, training, and the student's consistent remarkable performance. Schools 
also can rely on test results. Two tests are suggested: a series of achievement 
tests and a general intelligence test. One generally finds positive relationships 
between achievement test scores and intelligence, when all factors are normal 
Sometimes talent and brilliance are deeply hidden. Therefore, it will be neces- 
sary to enlist the parents. In this manner we shall learn more about she gifted 
child's environment and his behavior characteristics. The job of discovering 
bright children is shared by the school and the home. 

2. Because we need to understand the gifted youngster, we must study his 
characteristics. Perhaps, our teacher training institutions should devote some 
time to Terman’s studies of gifted children. Real problems are presented to 
teachers who discover that gifted children frequently find their classroom work 
unbearably dull. They soon become restless and resentful. After having dis- 
covered these children and sensitized the teachers to the problem of the gifted 
student, the high-school administration should provide a program to meet this 
challenge. 

3. All over the country there evolved patterns of service to the gifted students 
in high schools. In the Chicago public high schools, the following services are 
organized for these students: 

a. Honor classes are provided. Classes are limited to thirty. Mathematics, science, 
and English are the core subjects in which accelerated work is planned. College 
algebra, trigonometry, advanced English, composition, advanced chemistry, and 
physics are included in several high schools 
Special classes are organized in social science classes, especially in American history. 
These are known as “An Approach to United States History Through Critical 
Thinking." The first of these classes was organized in 1943 at Marshall Senior High 
School. Only seniors with 125 1.Q. or higher were selected for these classes. We 
now have five such classes at Calumet and one at Von Steuben High Schools 
Gifted students are permitted to enroll in classes in international relations 
Superior students are encouraged to do some field work in connection with topics 
found in the course of study. For example, high schools sponsored annual science 
fairs in the Chicago Museum of Science and Industry. The gifted youngsters or- 
ganized their experiments and were assigned to the exhibit booths to meet the 
public and explain the scientific phenomena of their experiment 
Gifted students are among the first considered for work-study programs 
Frequent conferences are held with these students to determine how the student's 
special talent or interest can be related to the course in which he is enrolled 


Thaddeus J. Lubera is Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary Education in the 
Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The majority of these students are selected to write editorials for school newspapers 
In the Chicago Junior College, gifted students are selected as laboratory assistants 
These students serve as chairmen of topic committees in the unit and socialized 
recitation techniques of teaching in the classroom. 

Honor society members plan the College Day with faculry members. In some school 
systems, workshops are used to advantage by gifted youngsters. This is particularly 
true in Glencoe, Illinois, where the workshop idea has been used to benefit the 
rapid learner. In the Cleveland, Ohio, school system, there is organized a problem 
called major work class for students with an 1.Q. of 125 or over. These students are 
kept apart from others except in clubs, gym, and music where they have ample op 
portunity to meet other students. They are not pushed ahead into subject matter 
unsuitable for their age, but they are given extra material in fields related to their 
classwork. Los Angeles has had opportunity rooms; New York City has provided 
specialized high schools for the gifted students. Philadelphia has Central High 
School for boys and one for girls. These schools are for the bright students and 
provide curriculum to meet challenging needs of those who are selected to attend 
them. 

4. Besides identifying the gifted students and providing challenging experi- 
ences, the American high school should provide ideal teachers for these extra- 
ordinary clients of our profession. These teachers should be selected on the 
basis of scholarship, on their ability to teach, but above all meet the highest re- 
quirement in the area of excellent human relations with students, parents, and 
fellow teachers. Yes, they must make learning stimulating and rewarding and, 
yet, never lose sight of skill in leading and guiding the student so that he may 
realize the fullest measure of learning from class learning experiences. These 
teachers must be enthusiasts with boys and girls, and be aware that what is being 
done is for the best welfare of students in their classes. 

5. In the writer's experience with parents of gifted students, two extremes were 
found. On one hand, those parents who exploited their talented youngsters, 
and on the other, parents who were totally indifferent to their gifted sons and 
daughters. The most important consideration with the latter class of parent was 
employment for the student, so that he or she may contribute to family income. 
Some parents even withdrew their son from school at sixteen years of age, so 
that he might go to work. No amount of effort on the part of the school staff 
availed. High schools should institute a follow-up service regarding this class 
of student. The evening high school should be enlisted in this service. 

6. These deep seated attitudes toward education, that some parents assert, 
present a challenge to administration and the teaching staff. This problem and 
others in connection with gifted students lead us to consider the role of the 
high-school counselors. Good counselors can help the gifted students in several 
ways. Among the foremost problems that come to counselors in Chicago high 
schools are those in the area of personal problems and social adjustment. The 
gifted student presents a more interesting problem because he is more self analyt 
ical and even critical. One of the most difficult personal problems of a gifted 
child is that of finding proper ways of adjusting himself to his differences. He 
realizes that he is different and finds that other students frequently reject him 
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Counselors, teachers, and parents have an interesting challenge in this area: Guid- 
ance, genuine interest, and understanding of the student's problems are pre- 
eminent in this consideration. 

Professor Witty of Nortliwestern University states, “America has an army of 
between 300,000 to 600,000 children with I.Q. of 130 or more.’’ What more can 
we do for these gifted youngsters in our high schools presents to us an extremely 
challenging opportunity. Up to this time, we have been “straining the net’’ with 
this problem. We need the best leaders in the American social order. They can 
come for the gifted groups in our high schools. American high schools can help 
to improve American society if we provide leaders from among the gifted who 
will conduct affairs with intellectual maturity and honor. 


HOW CAN THE SCHOOL DEVELOP PLACEMENT SERVICES 
AND WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATION FOR YOUTH? 


CHAIRMAN: Geddes Self, Director of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Montgomery, Alabama 

INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
L. H. McCue, Jr., Principal, E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, Virginia 
P. A. Tracy, Principal, Wilson High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Summary of a presentation by JOSEPH G. BRYAN 


Te wording of this topic presupposes that the case for work-experience 
education in the high-school curriculum has been established. Our concern, 
therefore, is limited to the practical consideration of how to “get going” with 
the program. Five suggestions to this end are offered: (1) let the initial step be 
preparation of staff to accept and co-operate in the program; (2) start with 
what is already under way; (3) resolve in advance, issues which are almost certain 
to arise; (4) be prepared to exercise certain cautions as the program is initiated 
and as it progresses; and (5) clear the operational lines for, and agree upon areas 
of service to be rendered by, placement personnel. 

However generally the idea of work experience may have won acceptance, it 
may not be assumed that a given school staff is committed to its desirability for 
its particular situation. Staff members have their vested interests in the curricu- 
lum. Any newcomer may be regarded as an intruder. Work experience will be a 
competitor with well-established courses, with extracurricular activities, and with 
other newcomers which have their justifications and enthusiastic advocates. A 
staff may rightly insist that schools have a “‘basic function” to perform which 
cannot be delegated to any other agency. Work experience must be accepted as 
a part of this basic function or must be operated so as not to be in conflict with 

Joseph G. Bryan is Director of Secondary Education in the Kansas City Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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its execution. Staff will also insist that adequate counseling services be available 
before students are permitted to enter this new field of activity. For preparation 
of staff, there is available an abundance of literature on the subject. Staff meet- 
ings can be devoted to a discussion of work-experience education—its values, 
objectives, etc. Committees can study and report on phases of the program and 
consultants may be brought in, or staff members may visit in schools where suc- 
cessful programs are already under way. 

With staff committed to the importance of work experience, a start can be 
made with students who already are working. It is estimated that nationwide 
one high-school student in four is now employed in gainful work. A recent 
survey in our own school system (Kansas City, Missouri) reveals that this ratio 
holds—twenty-six per cent are employed. Eighty-four per cent of these are on 
jobs secured on their own initiative. Many school offices are now using students 
in various capacities, doing a ‘‘service’’ type of work about the school without 
pay. Such work experience has its values for training youth in both skills and 
attitudes. Certain schgol departments are ‘‘naturals"’ as starting points. Included 
in this category are: commerce or business education, industrial arts, art, and 
vocational or trade departments. Teachers in these areas are placing their students 
in jobs to gain experience related to departmental work. Places of employment 
become “‘laboratories” for the students. 

As a school enters upon a program of work experience, certain issues are almost 
sure to arise. If possible, these should be resolved in advance. The question of 
academic credit is persistent. There are those who counsel—"‘Resist."" However, 
there is a disposition to associate respectability with, and to measure values in 
terms of, academic credit. If work experience is school-supervised and if it is a 
scheduled part of a student's school program necessitating elimination of credit 
courses, then perhaps academic credit should be given. Other issues will present 
themselves, such as: Since work experience is so important, should it be re- 
quired? How much time shall students be permitted to spend on the job? Shall 
school load be reduced when the hours per day on the job exceed an established 
point? In what occupations shall students be permitted to work? At what time 
of day? At what age? At what grade level or for what age groups shall ‘‘co-opera- 
tive’ courses be planned? 

Somewhat akin to issues which will arise in developing a work-experience 
program are some cautions worthy of note. Certainly it is desirable to proceed 
in co-operation with organized labor. Failure to do so may constitute a serious 
handicap. Representation of labor on planning committees, or close liaison be- 
tween planning committees and labor leaders, is recommended. Desirable re- 
lationship with employers is essential for two reasons: to lessen the likelihood 
of exploitation of student labor and to assure continuation of the program in 
times when a changed labor market may reduce demand for student help. Cau- 
tion is required, also, to keep students from setting up a false sense of values 
associated with work and with money. Assignment to a job should mean to the 
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student an assignment to work, to produce excellently, and to earn what he is 
paid. It is possible for work experience to have detrimental effects upon youth 
habits and attitudes. 

Placement sefvices are a necessary adjunct to a fully operative program of 
work-experience education. Placement may be done by teachers, co-ordinators, 
counselors, or others. However, a department of placement and follow-up to 
co-ordinate and extend placement services is desirable. Essential services to be 
rendered by such an office include: co-ordination of school placement with 
business and industry, state employment offices, and other agencies; assistance 
in placement of graduates, drop-outs, and students who need employment help 
to remain in school; collection and dissemination of local occupational informa- 
tion which will be beneficial in training and placement; and participation in stu- 
dent surveys and follow-up studies which will be helpful in placement and in cur- 
riculum modification. This department might well operate in accordance with 
such basic underlying principles as the following: placement is an important 
and integral part of the counseling program; every student should receive the 
maximum education suitable to his interests and abilities before full-time occu- 
pational placement is considered; service to the student according to his indi- 
vidual needs should be the principal criterion for placement; and placement made 
in accordance with student interests and abilities often should lead to a perma- 


nent vocational choice. 


Summary of a presentation by F. L. BLUME 


[ for all youth would surely imply that consideration must be 
given to youth of all abilities. Our present thinking and the modern trends which 
schools are assuming in recent years would indicate that we must broaden our 
curriculum to meet the varied needs in this wide range of abilities of our students. 
Many of our students terminate their formal education when they finish high 
school, and, consequently, more preparation for future living must be included 


in our present-day curriculum. 

A placement service or work experience program of some sort would seem to 
fit into this philosophy. A program controlled by the school should provide 
better benefits to those students whose future needs and abilities seem to fall 
into this category of our curriculum. If we accept the fact that education should 
prepare our youth for future everyday living, then we must accept the fact that 
work experience for secondary youth is education. It involves more than just 
getting a job. Its training should include instruction in all character, personality, 
and emotional traits which youth must carry with them in later life into business 
or industry. It's an experience in education and not merely an experience to meet 
the need for production of food, clothing, and shelter. It is not an experience 
for the sole purpose of making money while attending school. While these 
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youngsters do make money, that one experience, for example, should be turned 
about and should lead the individual to establish some type of savings plan. 
When such a philosophy is behind this kind of a program, then it appears to 
have value and merits our interest and study. Many other examples could be 
included here which should be outcomes in this branch of education. 

In the article in The School Executive for February, 1948, on “The Ten 
Imperative Needs of Youth” by our own Paul Elicker, the first need reads 
as follows: “All youth need to develop saleable skills and those understandings 
and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive participant in 
economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work experience as well 
as education in the skills and knowledge of their occupation. The school pro- 
vides continual emphasis on the development of skills, attitudes, and work habits 
necessary for success of youth in any work situation; a well-organized plan to 
counsel youth about careers and give currently useful occupational information; 
opportunity for youth to have work experience in school, home, community 
and with prospective employers; a placement service for all youth and an in- 
ventory of occupational opportunities in the community; and a follow-up study 
of all youth who leave or graduate.” 

A recent report showed that in 1940 three hundred thousand high-school 
students were working part-time while attending school. At the present time we 
are told that that figure has risen to one and one-half million students working 
part-time after school hours. Undoubtedly much of this increase was due to the 
fact that many youth of today are receiving some type of work experience be- 
cause of their own or other private initiative. School people today don’t know 
precisely how much educational effect comes from this type of endeavor or at 
least how much is beneficial to the student. Would not employer and employee 
both benefit more directly if some form of supervision was being followed? 
Would it not be more suitable if some member of the staff such as a placement 
director, co-ordinator, or guidance counselor was handling this procedure? 

This activity as a part of our curriculum should stress “service’’—service to 
students, service to faculty, service to the administration, service to business and 
industry, and finally service to the community at large. To produce this service, 
those in charge of placement in turn must have the co-operation of all those 
mentioned here. At the base of this service must lie the true feeling of the student 
who goes out on the job. He must give his best, he must uphold the name of his 
school, he must always be an honor to himself. 

If we are to accept that this type of a program embodies our present concep- 
tion of education we should make our plans carefully and soundly. Does the 
student body embrace the type of student who would profit from such a pro- 
gram? How much satisfactory work experience are the students getting already? 
We should ascertain the nature of the group as well as the particular needs of the 
group. In this direction, too, a study of the occupations of graduates should be 
undertaken. What occupations are being followed by the graduates five years 
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after leaving high school? I believe this would give one more accurate informa- 
tion than the occupations of graduates of one year's standing 

A year or two of research into these various problems should precede any 
move toward this type of program. During this time, too, the curriculum should 
be scrutinized so that the proper subjects would be included. Subjects should 
be introduced which would be prerequisites to the actual program itself. Those 
students directly involved on the program should be placed in an occupational 
relations class for continued study. Personnel properly qualified should be found 
in the faculty to supervise this program. If none are available, suitable persons 
should be employed. Proper financial arrangements should be made. Necessary 
equipment and materials should be purchased. Convenient and proper facilities 
should be placed at the disposal of those directly in charge. The guidance de- 
partment definitely should be brought into the picture 

Work experience as such in contrast to placement service could be a far dif- 
ferent program. This activity is one which is much more closely related to the 
curriculum in that it is a direct outgrowth of the subject-matter or activity to or 
in which the student has been exposed. To illustrate, allow me to name three 
such co-operative work programs as distributive education, miscellaneous or 
diversified occupations, and office training. Such programs call for a much 
greater amount of co-ordination and supervision because of the specialized nature 
of the experience. Co-ordinators and trainers in these areas must have a thor- 
ough background of academic preparation and considerable specific experience. 

The matter of allowing credit for those directly on a work experience program 
should be decided at the beginning. If the program has educational value, it 
should carry school credit. The student must not be made a victim of citcum- 
stances because he finds himself in the program. He must eliminate some subject 
or subjects and, therefore, must be given credit for this on-the-job training in 
lieu of the loss of some other so-called academic credit. 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN DEMOCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATION? 


CHAIRMAN: E. B. Weaver, Principal, Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
H. S. Lasseter, Principal, A. L. Miller Senior High School, Macon, Georgia 
J. F. Van Antwerp, Principal, Ottumwa Senior High School, Orcumwa, Iowa 


Summary of a presentation by JAMES H. JOHNSON 


|, school administration differs with the individual personality 
and philosophy of the high-school principal. The philosophy and idealism of 


democratic administration about which we hear and read so much in our profes- 
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sional literature and everyday news articles is still in many respects only theory. 
The actual practice of placing this concept into operation is undoubtedly one of 
the most difficult factors facing the high-school principal. 

The role that the principal must play in exerting leadership toward the most 
common acceptance and usage of democratic ideas is of paramount importance. 
We are brought up in a society that believes in the freedom of the individual, a 
society that believes that the integrity of man and his independence is para- 
mount in our way of life. If our future citizens and our teaching staff are to ac- 
cept this premise and put it into operation, then there certainly must be applica- 
tion of it on our high-school level. Only by living in a democratic manner can 
we teach others the real meaning of it. 

There are many times in the daily routine of a principal when the practice of 
democracy appears to be more confusion than efficiency; and there are times 
when he himself feels that the effort is not worth the net results. These ideas must 
not be allowed to exist and, as difficult as it may be, as hard as it is to understand, 
we must use the confidences and the abilities of our staff and student body in a 
true democratic manner. Democratic administration, if effective, must be put 
into operation from the bottom up. 

A democracy in order to function effectively must be a disciplined democracy, 
and that discipline must be largely willed by those whom it serves. In other. 
words, laws and regulations, and red tape are not necessary for good discipline. 
The principal must lead the way to a true understanding of the responsibilities 
that may be delegated to the many members of his staff and to his student body. 
Groups should be given authority, but they may be given only that authority 
for which they are willing to accept responsibility. 

In his relations with his staff, the principal must be willing to allow them 
sufficient leeway to accomplish the task that is assigned without interference 
and red tape. Many persons who serve as members of our staff, in a professional 
or non-professional capacity, do not always understand the complete philosophy 
of democratic administration. It is the responsibility of the principal through 
faculty meetings, individual conferences, bulletins, and example to teach them 
the real meaning of democracy. 

Authority without responsibility is non-existent. A staff that has duties clearly 
delegated to it must be able to carry out these duties with the confident knowl- 
edge that the principal is behind it. The student body in carrying out the many 
activities that are assigned to it must have the knowledge and the freedom to 
carry out these tasks knowing that in the end the achievement will be recog- 
nized. The custodian staff, often neglected, must also feel confident that what 
ever it does that is right and just will be recognized as a part of the school. Each 
person, by accepting responsibility for his work, will do a much better job. 

In short the role of the principal in democratic administration is the key role 
As he shapes his philosophy, his ideals, his goals, and his ambitions, so will the 
general philosophy and tenor of the entire school be changed. Mutual trust, 
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friendliness, co-operation, and sincerity will result in a democratic administra- 
tion that will bring out the best qualities of both the students and the staff 


Summary of a presentation by PAUL H. DEMAREE 


to school principal has the leading role in determining and motivating 
democratic administration. Not only the type of administration but also its success 
or failure depends upon the way he plays his part. While it is true that many 
other conditions and persons will be involved and will color the administrative 
program, the character of the eventual program and its results are in the prin- 
cipal’s hands 

Paradoxically, the principal must not be the star of the play. He is rather the 
coach who has successfully brought together all the participants and has made 
it possible for them to work together as a team. The principal is not a puppeteer, 
pulling strings behind the scenes to manipulate those under his control who can 
but do as he directs or wills. Every participant in this drama of school administra- 
tion has a ‘mind and will of his own. He is free to express himself and to act his 
part freely so long as the interpretation of his part fits into the total picture. Thus 
it can be readily seen that the role of the principal in democratic administration 
is an exceedingly difficult one, demanding intelligence, personality, tact, and a 
willingness to work behind the scenes. 

There are three types of school administration: autocratic, /aissez-faire, and 
democratic. The autocratic came first. The early pedagogues were limited in their 
power only by state law or board regulations. The rod was used so that no child 
might be spoiled. Complete authoritarian control was the mark of a successful 
principal. There are still some administrators who feel justified in maintaining 
this type of control to at least some degree. They operate under the theory that 
the responsibility for administering the school has been entrusted to them by the 
board of education who in turn represent the parents of the pupils under their 
control. They feel that they will be held responsible for the entire operatino of 
the school and, therefore, should and must direct the school's activities. One of 
the most common criticisms of the secondary-school programs throughout the 
country is aimed at the lack of discipline. These critics, thinking of their own 
experiences, call for a ‘‘get tough” policy on the part of the principal. This calls 
for authoritarian methods. 


The second, or /aissez-faire administration, allows pupils and teachers to do 
much as they please. The chief responsibility of the principal here is to keep the 
school open and operating and to avoid interfering with the status quo. Some 
principals think they are operating a democratic school under this plan. They feel 
that the freedom exercised by the teachers and pupils as they plan their daily 


Paul H. Demaree is Principal and District Superintendent of the Anaheim Union High 
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activities according to their immediate interest is giving opportunities for prac- 
ticing democracy. They fail to differentiate among the duties and responsibilities 
of principal, teacher, and pupils. They are not taking into account the fact that 
with every authority there is also a responsibility. 

Most of us recognize today the desirability of democratic administration. It 
is not a new idea. Many of us have been striving for it for many years. Many 
schools have achieved a degree of success—some a very high degree. Others have 
failed. Failures have often been due to a too rapid transition from the authori- 
tarian administration to the democratic. Teachers, pupils, employees, parents, 
and boards of education must be prepared for the change. A democratic adminis- 
tration must develop slowly and, most important of all, democratically. That is, 
it cannot be superimposed by the principal. It must be developed by teachers, 
supervisors, pupils, parents, and interested citizens working together. You notice 
that I did not mention the principal. He's there all right—but he's behind the 


scenes. 
In establishing democratic administration, we are assuming that we believe in 


the worth of the individual regardless of race or creed; that we must co-operate 
in our efforts to benefit the entire group; and that we are working for the highest 
possible attainment of each individual in keeping with his place in the common 


welfare. 

In working towards democratic administration, we must include all the per- 
sonnel of the school in policy making and appraisal. Moreover we must estab- 
lish these democratic processes in all phases of the school program. These 
processes have been commonly used in student participation in the management 
of the school, curriculum construction, and planning school buildings. It is the 
principal's responsibility to see to it that democratic procedures permeate many, 
many other phases of the school program. For instance, many principals still 
dictate the educational philosophy of a school. It may be a good one, but, un- 
less it is wholeheartedly accepted and believed in by the faculty, it is rather 
meaningless. A philosophy worked out through the contributions and partici- 
pation of all the school personnel would be truly a meaningful one. Most prin- 
cipals still instruct their supervisors as to their duties. Would not a supervisory 
program, worked out democratically, where teachers and supervisors determined 
jointly what the objectives and methods were to be, be much more effective and 
more gracefully received? Faculty meetings can be successful without the prin- 
cipal occupying the center of the stage. Why not let the president of the faculty 
club preside? The program, too, can be worked out by a representative committee 
and can result in wide participation. 

There is an unlimited number of school activities which can profit by the es- 
tablishment of democratic procedures. We might name the development of per- 
sonnel policies, the selection of textbooks, determining standards of conduct, 
selecting and planning assemblies, developing salary schedules, reporting to 
parents, employing teachers, discharging teachers, ec. The role of the principal 
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is to set the machinery going and to keep it well oiled. But this is not the end of 
his responsibilities. The principal must guide all these activities and keep them 
in line with the policies of the board of education and the superintendent. He 
must co-ordinate the entire program so that it shall work as a whole. He must 
interpret the workings of the various democratic processes to the pupils, the 


parents, and the public. 


WHAT KIND OF GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING PROGRAMS 
IN THE LARGE HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: C. L. Jones, Principal, Jefferson High School, Portland, Oregon 


INTERROGATOR AND CONSULTANT 
W. O. Pipes, Principal, North Dallas High School, Dallas, Texas 


Summary of a presentation by NELSON B. SEWELL 


IL, is evident that tremendous progress has been made in guidance and coun- 
seling programs during the past decade. The keystone of the school program is 
guidance—personal assistance to individual youth in making their plans and de- 
cisions about careers, education, employment, and all sorts of personal problems. 
Counseling deals with individual students, not groups, although groups may be 
instructed or may benefit from group discussion and interaction. Counseling 
affects individual students—their plans, decisions, and personal problems. It is a 
purposeful relationship between two people in which the counselor uses skill 
and insight in helping the student, but in which both take an active part to the 
end that the student resolves a conflict, comes to a decision, or changes an 
attitude 

It is essential that an analysis be made of what kind of guidance and coun- 
seling programs are needed in the large high school. Schools should experi- 
mentally try out different kinds of guidance and counseling programs which will 
be appropriate to the size of the school; to the deep-seated convictions of prin- 
cipals; to the qualifications, preparation, and attitudes of teachers; and to the 
characteristics of pupils. Most of all, there is one thing that will prevent undue 
emphasis on the machinery of personnel work to the neglect of sensitivity and 
concern for human relations; one thing that will defeat pernicious politics and 
dispel petty jealousies among teachers and specialists in personnel work; one 
thing that will make guidance an intricate part of the teacher's professional day, 

Nelson B. Sewell is Principal of Salinas Union High School, Salinas, California, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Guidance and Counseling of the California Association of 
Secondary-School Administrators, 1951-1953 
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not an extra burden added to an already heavy load; and that one thing is fidelity 
to our responsibility for the best development of all youth. 

Large high schools of more than 500 students necessitate a guidance and 
counseling program that is complicated. No guidance and counseling program 
can be devised for any school and imposed upon it; the program should emerge 
from the study and planning of the school’s own personnel. On the basis of this 
principle, several types of organization may be visualized: (1) the centralized type 
of organization may revolve around a corps of specialists to whom pupils will 
be referred; (2) the decentralized, teacher type of organization conceives of the 
guidance of pupils as conducted with the curricular activities of the school; (3 
the mixed type of organization attempts to combine the best features of numbers 
(1) and (2) above. 

Several examples of the various types of guidance and counseling program may 
be listed for reference: (1) The guidance department of the Monroe High School 
in Rochester, New York, is responsible for the organization and administration 
of the entire program. This is the centralized type of organization. (2) San Diego 
High School, California, is an example of the decentralized teacher type of or- 
ganization. Teachers, special counselors, home-room teachers, directors of areas 
in the core curriculum, the guidance council, and the special service department 
co-operate in the guidance work of the school. (3) Providence, Rhode Island, 
provides a centralized system for the guidance program in all high schools of the 
entire city. Oakland Secondary Schools in California have a similar program of 
guidance and counseling. 

In all types of organization of guidance and counseling programs, essential 
appraisal and record data are absolutely needed. Counseling without reliable data 
is likely to be little more than sympathetic interviewing. These data are a means 
to an end and not an end in themselves. Their greater value lies in their effective 
use by teachers and counselors as the basis for instruction and guidance. 

Any organized guidance and counseling program in a large high school may 
be expected to perform three major services or functions: (1) To assist the indi- 
vidual student to achieve an increasing degree of maturity in working toward the 
solution of his varied personal adjustment problems. This means helping the 
individual to develop a better understanding of himself and his opportunities, 
to set up worthy goals and develop a sound plan for working toward these goals, 
to acquire the ability to handle problems of human relationships, and to bridge 
the gaps between different schools and between the school and his post-school 
life. (2) To assist the school staff in securing, interpreting, and using informa 
tion concerning the characteristics, needs, and opportunities of students. (3 
To assist the school and its staff in understanding and working closely with the 
community they serve. 

It would not be too much to say, in the words of James Bryant Conant, that, 
on the success or failure of our guidance programs hangs, in all probability, the 
success or failure of our system of public education. 
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Summary of a presentation by ELMER W. KIZER 


iil is the general term used in reference to control of all the influ- 
ences that bear upon the lives of pupils with whom we come in contact. It is an 
exceedingly broad field. How we meet the demands that come to us in pro- 
viding a wholesome atmosphere for proper growth of children from kindergarten 
until they leave school is all important. 


Our secondary schools are gradually developing an ever-expanding program 
in the field of guidance. The program includes the following types: orientation, 
home-room, vocational, social and mental, educational and personal. 


Orientation—Therte is definite need for us to make adequate provision for new 
pupils to adjust quickly to their new surroundings. The feeling of being lost 
must be expelled as soon as possible. In large city systems where the high school 
receives pupils from a number of elementary schools, the principals of these 
schools are asked to send representatives to help in the pre-planning for the 
opening day in the fall. Orientation day in the high school is carefully planned, 
from assembly programs to home-room directions and class schedules. 


Home-room Guidance—The rapid expansion of the function of the home room 
in the last quarter of a century has presented problems which are extremely diffi- 
cult to solve. Many teachers are ill prepared for group guidance. They find that, 
to do a creditable piece of work, they must spend time in preparation. The feel- 
ing of inadequacy makes them resentful to such a program. The result is to per- 
mit the time to be used as a study period, with possibly better results than if a 
poorly prepared program were presented. The principal, faced with such a situ- 
ation, must institute some type of in-service training for his teachers. Home- 
room programs must be planned to be worth while. The types of programs used 
vary with the size and type of home room. A few suggestions follow: (1) panel 
discussions; (2) films of guidance value, such as ‘How to Say No,” ““Overcom- 
ing Fear,”’ “Act Your Age,’ give ample material for interesting discussion; (3) 
role playing in which students assume the parts of people in real situations and 
demonstrate how they would react to the situation; (4) skits or short plays on 
requested subjects; (5) checklists or quizzes in which pupils score themselves; 
(6) outside speakers; (7) interchange of interesting programs among home 
rooms. 


V ocational—In the listing of the imperative needs of youth by the Implemen- 
tation Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
may be found the following statement: ‘All youth need to develop salable skills 
and those understandings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and 
productive participant in economic life. To this end, most youth need super- 
vised work experience as well as education in the skills and knowledge of their 
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occupations.” Career Week, usually held in the eleventh grade, is a splendid 
device for giving pupils information concerning vocations. Community per- 
sonnel are always willing to give much valuable time to explain vocational 
opportunities in detail. The week begins with the whole class meeting in the 
auditorium for a kickoff assembly to hear an inspirational address on how to plan 
their future. Conferences are scheduled at different periods for each day. 


Educational Guidance—The principal in the large city high school also has the 
responsibility of developing a program which will provide adequate educational 
guidance for all pupils. This task requires the aid of trained counselors. The num- 
ber of such counselors is dependent upon the size of the school. Educational 
planning seeks to lead the pupils to appreciate the necessity for education. The 
holding power of the high school is dependent upon the effectiveness of this 


educational planning. 


Social and Health Guidance—Mental health is now recognized as being as 
important as physical health. Orientation classes and home-room groups play 
important roles as guidance media in the early experience of high-school pupils. 
There is need, however, for a more intensive course in social and mental hygiene 
in the senior year. This course should furnish needed sex education for boys and 
girls about to end their high-school experience. Instruction in sex education may 
be carried on through the science classes. Many principals, however, believe 
such training to be of enough importance to utilize specially trained personnel 
to do the instructing. These teachers must be able to create a kind of class 
atmosphere conducive to free and open discussion and yet sympathetic to the 
feelings of all members of the group. 


Personal—Petsonal interviews between pupils and principal, teacher, or coun- 
selor can never be replaced by any other form of guidance. The counselor should 
be a specialist in his field. He should know the technique of interviewing pupils, 
how to use effectively all available material at hand bearing upon the pupil in 
question, how to draw from the pupil additional information which may lead 
to a beneficial conclusion. He should not be hampered by administrative detail 
which in any way may cause the pupil to question the reason for the interview. 
He should be too valuable as counselor to permit the use of his time in handling 
details such as attendance problems, discipline cases, and drop outs. 


The principal is the co-ordinator of all the fields of guidance. A guidance or 
counseling program in large high schools depends upon the co-operation 
of principal, teacher, and counselor in creating a wholesome atmosphere for 


meeting the counseling needs of youth. 


1 Planning for American Youth, p. 9 
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WHAT ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES PROMOTE GOOD 
PRINCIPAL-FACULTY RELATIONS? 


CHAIRMAN: C. W. Lesfur, Principal, Bismarck High School, Bismarck, North 
Dakota 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Fred McDavid, Principal, West High School, Aurora, Illinois 
Charles W. Orr, Principal, Council Training School, Alabama Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Normal, Alabama 


Summary of a presentation by OSCAR GRANGER 


CONCERNING POLICY MAKING 

Be co-operation of the faculty should be enlisted to make policy. This 
can be done in several ways as long as all concerned have an opportunity to co- 
operate in the process. One good way where the faculty is not too large is to have 
staff meetings where policies are presented for discussion and where all the staff 
members participate in the discussion. The principal should conduct these 
meetings and give all staff members an opportunity to express their ideas about 
the policy under consideration. It is good policy to have the group vote approval 
or disapproval, but, in the final stand on a policy under consideration, the prin- 
cipal must take the full responsibility and thus must make the final decision re- 
garding the policy. Here the principal is not a vote counter. He should take good 
advice, give full credit to all who contributed to the discussion, but in the end 
take the full responsibility for the decision as a duty of the office of principal. 
The principal should explain and defend his decision to the staff and, whether 
he has a majority or not, should always try to make it clear that his office will 
assume full responsibility. The general policy here is to give teachers credit for 
their contributions, but never hold them responsible for a poor policy. 


CONCERNING TEACHER LOAD AND ASSIGNMENTS 


The policy here should recognize that there are individual differences among 
teachers as there are among students, and that teachers have natural preferences 
and abilities that make them able to do one kind of work better than another 
kind. The policy of the administrator should show a faith in the ability and 
willingness of all teachers to carry their loads; it should be demonstrated in prac- 
tice by the constant effort of the principal to get teachers as far as possible in the 
places where they can do their best work, make their greatest contribution, and 
be happy. 

This policy can become practice by the principal himself setting the example 
of always doing the extra job that will help another staff member or the school 
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in general. In schools where every teacher feels his load is fair in terms of his 
fellow teachers and his own ability, there usually exists a high morale and pleas- 
ant working conditions for teachers and students. When there is evidence of 
good practice under this policy, there will usually be a high staff morale. 


CONCERNING SUCCESS OR FAILURE 

The policy in regard to general improvement should be to look for the good 
and reward teachers for these contributions rather than to look for mistakes. The 
principal should set the example of looking for the good. Teachers then will 
find it easier to see the good in fellow teachers and also in their students. The 
whole atmosphere of the school will be positive, while, if the policy is to look for 
mistakes, it can easily become negative. 

In the natural course of events all administrators and teachers will find a 
sufficient amount of dissatisfaction with their work to avoid complacency. Con 
structive criticism is a part of this positive program for growth and improvement 
The main idea here is to do more praising and give more rewards and forget to 
find fault. Keep the balance on the positive side, at least. 


CONCERNING BEING ON TAP RATHER THAN ON TOP 


The policy here is to be sure teachers feel they can get through to the prin 
cipal with special problems and immediate needs without too much delay and 
also feel that the principal thinks of his office as primarily set up to serve the 
classroom teachers. The practice should make the teachers feel that the class 
room is the most important spot of the school and that the principal stands ready 
to serve the classrooms as his first line of duty. 

One of the duties of the high-school principal most often mentioned by teach 
ers when listing the most important specific duties of the principal in the Penn 
sylvania study of the high-school principalship was to make himself available 
to teachers when the teacher needed him, as contrasted with the situation where 
the teacher sees the principal at the principal's convenience. To do this job well, 
the principal will find it necessary to be usually among the first to arrive in the 
morning and the last to leave at the end of the day. 


CONCERNING FREEDOM FOR TEACHERS 

I like to think of these as the Four Freedoms of the Classroom: 

First, the Freedom each teacher should feel he has, to take the initiative in 
meeting the educational needs of the. youth in his charge. He should feel fre« 
to venture in new ways when the new would seem to him a better procedure 
The principal should make the teacher feel that he likes to have suggestions for 
change, even when these changes mean more trouble for his office. 

Second, the Freedom from any feeling of being watched or being on the spor 
One teacher does not want to be set apart from his colleagues. He should be 
free from any feeling of being different from his fellow workers. Every teacher 
should have this sense of equality and team fellowship. 
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Third, the Freedom from a lot of unnecessary fatigue work that could be done 
in the office. Teachers should feel that the principal looks to them for a profes- 
sional job and does all he can to free them to teach youngsters 

Fourth, the Freedom that teachers should feel to go to their principal for help 
without any fear of being considered incompetent in any way because they need 
the principal's help. Rather, that they should feel the principal is complimented 


by the request for help 


CONCERNING TIME TO BE CREATIVE 

The policy here should aim to provide time for teachers to demonstrate that 
they can use free time (here I mean unscheduled time) to plan ways to improve 
their teaching procedures and techniques, build a better curriculum, efc. The 
policy here is to expect teachers to hold the line as they work and make normal 
advances, but the principal, expecting unusual educational advances, must give 
the teacher time to take a bird's-eye view of his situation and do some thinking 
about how to improve. The policy should be to give to those teachers who can 
and will use unscheduled time for the real enrichment of their classroom work 


time to do this kind of creative work. 


CONCERNING THE STATUS OF THE TEACHER 

The policy here should be that the principal accepts the responsibility to seek 
in every way to improve the status of the teachers—to work for their financial, 
social, and professional improvement (not just to help them organize to fight 
for better salaries, but to do most of the fighting for them and free them to teach). 
He should defend the teacher in public and before parents and students. He 
should save all criticism for a private conference with the teacher concerned. 

The principal should enforce this policy of professional co-operation in the 
staff and properly deal with individual offenders, so that all teachers will feel 
they have professional status as long as they live up to the standard of the pro- 
fession. A program for professional advancement should be developed and pro- 
moted, and in every way the staff should be made to feel that the teaching pro- 
fession is being held on a high plane by administration policy and program. 


CONCERNING CHANGE 

The policy here should be to hold to the old and well established until the 
new has proved to be better. At all times there should be a willingness to try 
the new and evidences of an ambition to improve practice in every way possible. 
There should be a constant alertness for the new models not for the sake of 
change, but for the sake of more adequately meeting the needs of all the stu- 
dents. The policy should be such that the school will move forward on an “even 
keel’’ and not by radical changes. The practice should keep all informed of the 
work and plans being advanced for change so that it is all a part of the regular 
program and not something done to get publicity for the school and indi- 


viduals. 
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CONCERNING THE BROAD OUTLOOK-—PROFESSIONALISM 


The policy here should be to meet the spirit of the law rather than just the 
letter. The principal should give every teacher plenty of professional rope to do 
things for his own welfare, for as a rule every break you give a teacher will come 
back to the school in double measure. The personal interest the principal takes 
in the personal problems as well as the classroom work of the teacher is a very 
important factor in morale building. The policy of the principal should be to 
show each teacher that he is really interested in the work being done. 


Summary of a presentation by ROBERT S. GILCHRIST 


a’ the question, “What administrative policies promote good principal- 
faculty relations?” most of us would reply: “Those relations which help teachers 
provide a good learning environment for their students.’’ I wish to propose four 
administrative policies which will, in my judgment, result in good relationships 
between principals and teachers. 


1. Faculty Members Participate in Decisions Affecting the Curriculum 


All of us put our best efforts into activities which we consider important and 
in which we see meaning. Teachers are more likely to co-operate with each 
other and with administrative officers when they participate in the curriculum 


planning for their department and for the over-all program of the school. Through 
such participation, teachers come to sense the relationship between areas of the 
curriculum. This lessens misunderstanding by teachers of school activities out- 


side their own subject areas. 

Good principal-faculty relations obviously must be more than superficial. 
They must center in team work designed to accomplish purposes decided upon 
by the group as important. If the whole group has helped to decide the objec- 
tives which the school should strive to accomplish, each member can participate 
intelligently in planning the curriculum through which these objectives can be 
reached. They will also be more enthusiastic about an evaluation program to 
discover the degree to which the program succeeds. 


2. The Principal Gives Leadership to the Instructional Program 


It is difficult to conceive of a better way for a principal to develop good rela- 
tions with his faculty than by knowing the problems which bother his teachers 
and helping them to solve these difficulties. The principal who spends the major 
portion of his time in the classrooms will find many reasons for conferring with 
individual teachers and committees of teachers. He will be asked by his faculty 
members for conferences in order that he can give them the benefit of his ob- 
servations. Nothing will do more to build good relationships than face-to-face 


Robert S. Gilchrist is Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Instruction in the Pasadena 
City Schools, Pasadena, California. 
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conversations between people with common concerns. Administrators, of 
course, say that the public relations program and administrative duties prevent 
them from giving more time to the instructional program. How time is spent, 
however, is primarily determined through the choice of values. We tend to 
delegate those responsibilities which we consider of less importance. Isn't it 
obvious that faculty members will respond enthusiastically to the leadership of 
a principal who by his behavior shows that the instructional program is his 


Number One" concern? 


3. The Principal Conceives His Job to Be Primarily One of Co-ordinating, Expediting, 
and Providing Resources Rather Than That of a Line Officer 


Faculty members who meet with the boys and girls every day are in the best 
position to know the important and relevant data which should be considered in 
relationship to the secondary-school program. They respond in a warmer, im- 
mediate fashion to leadership which recognizes their ability, knowledge and ex- 
perience. They sense the need for co-ordination. They recognize the importance 
of procedures enabling them to move through problems rapidly. They resent the 
administrator who has his own program “‘to sell"’ and which he may impose on 
the faculty without checking to see its practicality. The principal who places 
human values above material ones and who is permissive in his work with others 
will certainly promote good principal-faculty relations. When teachers know their 
principal recognizes good ideas no matter what the source and does not deal 
solely in terms of prestige positions, they will want him to exert leadership in 


his own right. 


4. Specific Procedures Are Developed to Provide for Continuous Teacher Growth and 
Participation in Curriculum Development 


The time spent with pupils in the classroom does not constitute a teacher's 
total load. With faculty participation, administrators of a school system should 
decide which other areas of teacher responsibility should be included in total 
load. These will probably include conferences with students and parents, spon- 
sorship of activities, the day-by-day preparation essential for good teaching, and 
work on instructional improvement projects of a long-term nature. 

In most school systems, tenure requirements necessitate the regular evaluation 
of probationary teachers by principals. Seldom, however, do we find a con- 
tinuing program of self-evaluation by teachers, or one which results in construc- 
tive evaluation by the principal of a teacher's strength and weakness and positive 
suggestions for improvement. Teachers of a school in which the faculty works 
hard to keep its program on a high level will welcome frank, sincere evaluation 
by a principal who knows them well and who is aware of their classroom ac- 
tivities. 

A school in which administrators are concerned with improving the curricu- 
lum will work toward a school year longer than “the time the boys and girls go 
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to school.” In fact, the objectivé may be a twelve-month school year for teach- 
ers. This would enable teachers to carry on those professionally important activi- 
ties so essential to high-quality teaching. In addition to a longer ‘teachers’ 
year,” administrators will propose budgetary items with which to employ sub- 
stitutes, thereby enabling regular teachers to visit other teachers at work and to 
attend important conferences and conventions. The budget should also include 
sufficient money to employ experts from outside the school system to help 
teachers on problems for which local resources are not available. 

The principal, together with his superintendent, can improve principal-faculty 
relations immeasurably by deciding on budgets, bond needs, in fact all over-all 
administrative decisions, in terms of the defined needs of the local school units 
A policy which demands that the principal vigorously interpret the needs of his 
school and his faculty to the superintendent will do much to build morale. Too 
often the principal is a one-way channel of communication from the super- 
intendent to the teachers. 


WHAT PROVISIONS SHOULD BE MADE 
FOR AN INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM IN BASIC SKILLS 
FOR YOUTH IN THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Marguerite R. Juchem, Consultant in Secondary Education, State 
Department of Education, Denver, Colorado 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Mrs. Gertrude P. Moon, Principal, Williams Memorial Institute, New London, 
Connecticut 
Charles E. Wingo, Superintendent, Argo Community High School, Argo, 
Illinois 


Summary of a presentation by WILLIAM H. DUNN 


ie total enrollment of all public high schools in the United States in 1900 
amounted to eight per cent of the number of persons between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age in that year; in 1920 this percentage had increased to 
twenty-eight; in 1940 the figure had grown to sixty-eight; and today approxi- 
mately three out of four persons in this age group are enrolled in high school. 
These facts are especially pertinent to the problem implied in the title of this 
presentation. The impact of ever-expanding enrollments of youth of every sort 
has served to change the character and purpose of the high school. This transi- 


William H. Dunn is Principal of the Shumway Junior High School, Vancouver, Wash- 
ington. 
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tion has called for far reaching changes in philosophy, curriculum, and pro- 
cedures. 

One of the many problems of adjustment is the large number of boys and girls 
who present themselves for high-school education without the basic educational 
skills. One of several things must be done; the high school must eliminate them, 
ignore them, or accept the responsibility for continuing their instruction in these 
basic skills. 

There is evidence of the growing acceptance of the responsibility for con- 
tinuing instruction in the basic skills in the number of secondary schools report- 
ing special classes in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, and the fundamentals 
of English. Following are some of the most commonly accepted principles for 
administering these special classes: (1) special classes should be scheduled in the 
regular program; (2) classes should not be labeled ‘‘remedial,"’ or designated in 
any manner that is embarrassing to class members; (3) assignment of pupils to 
special classes should be on the bases of intelligence, achievement on stand- 
ardized tests, teacher ratings, and cumulative records; (4) generally, only pupils 
who are not achieving up to mental ability should be selected; (5) in junior high 
schools, pupils who are two or more years below grade should be considered 
for special classes; (6) in high school, pupils who are below seventh-grade 
achievement level should be considered for special classes; (7) compulsory 
attendance seems generally desirable; (8) the class period should be the same 
length as other class periods in the time schedule; (9) instructional methods 
should be highly individualized; (10) materials should be adapted to the level 
of the pupil; (11) pupils should remain in the class as long as special instruction 
is needed; (12) pupils should not be assigned to more than two special classes; 
(13) credit should be granted for work in special classes; (14) teachers of special 
classes should have special training and be carefully selected. 

The high school must also accept the responsibility for continued growth in 
the basic skills of all pupils in all classes. A very considerable percentage of the 
students now enrolled in high school and not classifiable as candidates for special 
1emedial classes is in serious need of improvement in the basic skills. Acceptance 
of this responsibility demands that every secondary teacher, in whatever field 
or subject, accept growth in the basic skills as one of his objectives. Such a 
program calls for modification of classroom technics and procedures as now 
commonly practiced and involves a far greater degree of individualization. Every 
teacher, through intelligent classroom guidance, can help his pupils to improve 
in their ability to read in his field of study; improve in their ability to spell 
correctly; improve in oral and written usage of English; improve the neatness 
and legibility of their handwriting; and, when occasion calls for its employment, 
improve in basic skills and understanding of arithmetic. 

The impact of the ever-expanding enrollments of youth from every kind of 
family background and representing a wide range of mental ability and profi- 
ciency in the basic skills has served to change the character and-purpose of the 
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secondary school. The high school, no longer a highly selective institution, is 
rapidly assuming the universality which formerly characterized only the ele- 
mentary school. Among the many adjustments which the secondary school must 
make if it is to meet the needs and interests of its widely varied population is the 
provision for continuing instruction in the basic educational skills. It is herein 
proposed that the secondary schools, and the senior high school in particular, 
provide for continued instruction and growth of all pupils at all levels in the basic 
educational skills. Special classes in reading, language usage, writing, spelling, 
and arithmetic shall be provided for those pupils who are so lacking in these 
skills that their needs cannot be met in the regular classes. Continued growth in 
the basic skills can be assured to all pupils through the acceptance by every 
secondary teacher for the growth of his pupils in these skills as they are em- 
ployed in carrying on the regular class activities. 


Summary of a presentation by O. I. SCHMAELZLE 


Tae senior high school must accept students at whatever level of accom- 
plishment it finds them and endeavor to enable each individual to achieve 
maximum development in accordance with his ability. If the elementary or junior 
high school fails to do a perfect job for each pupil, there is always another op- 
portunity open to him—the senior high school. But the senior high school is a 


terminal school as far as certain phases of education are concerned and is placed 
on the spot by the fact that colleges, business, and industry demand specific 
training, skills, and attitudes in the young people who come to them. 


Since command of the basic skills is fundamental to the full development of 
native ability, a three-fold problem faces the senior high school: (1) it must de- 
vise means of supplying the training which was not administered at the lower 
levels; (2) it must set up a class schedule to insure that every student achieves 
sufficient command of the basic skills to enable him to succeed in whatever 
field he enters after graduation; (3) the courses offered must allow every pupil 
to achieve his own personal maximum of development. 


Currently, senior high schools employ various devices to overcome basic 
skill inadequacies. There is the so-called remedial class, which often produces a 
defeatist attitude. The adjustment class is usually handled by a specialist 
Students come to this class with language handicaps, emotional imbalance, and 
miscellaneous physical, mental, and educational problems. 


Although the senior high school at least makes an effort to help the student 
retarded in command of basic skills, it does nothing, except in isolated cases, 
to aid the superior student in achieving maximum development. Certainly, cur- 
riculum planners should not continue to ignore the obligation of providing an 


O.1. Schmaelzle is Principal of George Washington High School, San Francisco, California 
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instructional program in basic skills which will permit a// students to develop 
their abilities and to develop them fully. 


Command of basic skills at the senior high-school level remains simply basic; 
whereas, for the able student, it should be translated into skill in reasoning, ex- 
pressing, concentrating, applying mathematical concepts, generalizing, and 
skill in extracting exact meanings from the written and spoken word 


In planning an instructional program for the development of basic skills, it 
might be well to disregard, for the present, those remedial and adjustment de- 
vices which are now proving only partially effective. We should, perhaps, go out 
and come in again, so to speak 


First of all, close co-operation between the senior and junior high school in 
curriculum planning and in setting standards of grade accomplishment is es- 
sential. Such co-operative action would tend to remove the “watering-down™ 
process which now takes place in the degree of accomplishment demanded for 
promotion. Having induced the various levels to emerge from behind their iron 
curtains, the next step would be to establish co-operative action among depart- 
ments in the senior high school. If classes in the senior high school were held 
three times a week instead of five, the intervening periods could be so arranged 
that retarded, average, and bright students could receive the kind of help they 
need and shat without attaching any name to them at all. In the schedule I have 
in mind, teachers would have a total of no more than eighteen class periods a 
week, with consultation periods ranging from seven to ten. Besides providing 
opportunity for helping the slow learner, such a schedule would allow the able 
student to develop long-range units of work personally supervised by the 
teacher. At the same time students would develop far greater individuality and 


maturity than can possibly evolve in large classes. 


In addition, budgets notwithstanding, I should like to see every school 
equipped with its own library of audio-visual aids. Concentrated in a central 
depot, these aids are too often not available when needed. And speaking of 
budgets, I should like to see a realistic evaluation made of the use to which 
school funds are put. I have a feeling that a number of expensive trimmings 
might well be subtracted and more flexible and more abundant instructional aids 


added. 


If some of my suggestions seem marked by the idealistic rather than the prac- 
tical approach, it is because I believe that the ideal must precede the accom- 
plishment. Even though pursuing an ideal means tossing away the comfort of 
old forms and accustomed gestures, I believe that educators must courageously 
select that which is useless and ruthlessly abandon it. But vigorous house- 
cleaning is not enough. In place of the useless furnishings, the alert educator 
must install those that will serve the ideal; for idealism is the integrating force 


that weaves effort into worthy accomplishment. 
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WHAT ARE THE SCHOOLS DOING ABOUT 
SCHOOL LEAVERS? 


CHAIRMAN: MacRae Shannon, Principal, Ottawa Township High School, Ottawa, 
Illinois 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
C. A. Jackson, Principal, Dunbar High School, Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
Willard L. Hawkins, Principal, Bel Air High School, Bel Air, Maryland 


Summary of a presentation by NEAL M. WHERRY 


In our school we look to the basic studies of the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program for fundamental guidance in this problem. Their philo- 
sophical statement is that “If the community and nation are to be strengthened 
to the maximum, all the sons and daughters of all of the people must be appro- 
priately educated by the secondary school.” Hence it follows that one’s own 
community needs must be regarded as unmet to the degree that his school is 
not attracting and holding all of the youth of the community not otherwise 
enrolled in private and special-purpose institutions. 

The Illinois study of holding power and their related studies of hidden tui- 
tion costs and participation in extracurricular activities make interesting reading 
and provide material for thoughtful study. However, we found a follow-up in 
our own community was most helpful in appropriating the findings of the 
Illinois study to our school. This became for us the subject of study for one of 
our in-service-training teacher groups during the school year 1950-51. The writ- 
ten report was published in a brochure the following summer. 

In accomplishing our study, we learned firsthand the characteristics of our 
own drop outs. Our findings did not differ materially from those of the Illinois 
Study. However, we were more interested in alerting our teachers and in ac- 
quainting them with the problem of the drop out. Our motive was to pinpoint 
ultimately a program that would look forward to our doing something about the 
matter. Appropriately enough the conclusions of the group contained sugges- 
tions for action as follows: 

Whar can the high school do to retain these youngsters in school and more adequately 
equip them for the life they will live? It probably can do the following: 

1. Establish a systematic method for visiting the homes of drop outs and potential drop 
outs, the emphasis being placed on prevention rather than on a cure 

2. Increase efforts to enrich the curriculum and enroll students in courses in harmony 
with the needs and abilities of these students 

3. Make a conscientious effort to include all students in extracurricular activities so that 


each student has a feeling of belonging. 
4. Capitalize on the abilities of each student so that he has some prestige among his 


peers. 
Neal M. Wherry is Principal of Liberty Memorial High School, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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5. Provide a guidance system that will help each youngster ascertain his needs and capa 
bilines 

In the workshop which preceded the opening of school that fall, one com- 
mittee addressed itself to the problem, “A Plan for the Prevention of Drop Outs 
in Liberty Memorial High School.’ Its members tried to be very practical. Their 
principal suggestion was the appointment of a standing “drop-out committee” 
from the faculty. This committee was appointed and functioned throughout 
last year. The committee had five members with one retiring each month in 
favor of a newly appointed member. In this way the work was distributed among 
the faculty members, with thirteen different teachers serving during the year 
A new chairman was named each month. This committee was most important 
for this year of advancement in our program. 

The committee work consisted of securing the co-operation of the other teach- 
ers in detecting any signs of disinterest on the part of students and of making 
home visits to all students who were absent under questionable or unknown cir- 
cumstances. We watched the absence lists carefully and the committee worked 
on all cases of continued absence, except for known and justifiable reasons 

Some by-products of the work are interesting to note. In the first place a let- 
ter of welcome was prepared with the approval of the superintendent and mailed 
over his signature to all persons (with children) on a Chamber of Commerce list 
of new families in the community. In this letter special mention was made of 
school facilities and suggestions were given for facilitating the enrollment of 
children for the new school term. Then the entire faculty was lead to accomplish 
visits before the opening of school into the homes of all of the pre-enrolled 
students transferring to our school from out of town. 

This was the opening of school following our disastrous Kaw Valley flood. 
Anticipating that some students might not have been able otherwise to continue 
their school work because of flood losses, a plan was set up by which such stu- 
dents secured needed assistance. Cash loans were provided without interest, 
jointly by the student council and the principal's office. The project was well 
received and a considerable number took advantage of the offer. The attitude 
of the students toward repayment was fine and the losses were few. 

Our workshop committee prepared a list of potential drop outs. A sophomore 
boy or girl was placed on this list if he fell into one of the following categories 


1. If his 1.Q. was below 100 and his grade average below “C” 
2. If his grade average was below “‘C”’ and if he had brothers or sisters who had dropped 


out of school 
3. If his 1.Q. was below 100 and if he had brothers or sisters who had dropped out of 


school 

A junior or senior boy or girl was placed on this list if his grade average was 
below “C”’ and his I.Q. was below 100. 

The use of this list justified its preparation, although it cannot be recom- 
mended as very successful from the standpoint of prediction. Its main purpose 
was the direction of our attention toward prevention, rather than cure. 
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And so we come to the final phase of our study. We have improved our 
guidance system in providing a director of guidance (two-thirds time) and a 
girls’ adviser (one-third time), both from within our faculty and now certificated 
in guidance. We retain also a boys’ adviser (one-third time) who is directly in 
charge of attendance problems and a study-hall supervisor (full time) who spe- 
cializes on occupational (including college) information and scholarship. 

We try day by day to adjust the students and the school to each other. Of 
course, much of this work comes in over-all planning. It is for instance part and 
parcel of both curriculum building and group guidance. But we think the es- 
sence of the prevention of drop outs comes in the fitting of the student and 


school to each other through personal guidance. 
Summary of a presentation by MORRIS WILLIAMS 


\ V E in San Francisco are concerned about school leavers or drop outs. In 
1947 we made a study dealing with the decline of class size from grades nine to 
twelve. The twelfth-grade class was regularly one third smaller than it had been 
as a ninth-grade class. Another inquiry was made at about that time to find out 
what principals, assistant principals, and head counselors felt about the reasons 
why boys and girls leave school before graduation. Two reasons of the many 
stood out. The first can be called ‘‘the failure of the school to provice a curricu- 
lum and an emotional environment suited to the tremendous range in interests, 
needs, and abilities of a large segment of our school-age youngsters.” The sec- 
ond reason is concerned with “the failure of the home to provide the love, affec- 
tion, understanding, educational support, and the material and emotional secur- 
ity so essential to the normal development of all happy youngsters.’’ I think 
there are effective steps we can take, and I think many schools and school sys- 


tems are making progress. 


FINANCIAL RESTRICTIONS 


California school law prohibits the collection of money from children. We 
cannot even permit field trips where children are asked to pay their own carfare. 
We are emphasizing the work-experience program so that many students who 
might otherwise drop out can now manage on a basis of part-time paid super- 
vised employment. As the result of a study of the cost of graduation, for ex- 


ample, the cost of caps and gowns, diploma covers, announcements, and tickets 
are now assumed by the district. Students have scaled down the level on which 


the senior ball and attendant parties were formerly held. 


Morris Williams is Co-ordinator of Secondary Education in the San Francisco Public 
Schools, San Francisco, California. 
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CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


It is in the area of curriculum improvement and amplification that we feel we 
are helping most. I need not elaborate to this group on the relationship of failing 
grades to school drop outs. We have made system-wide studies of our practices 
in teaching these basic subjects. In common with many school systems, we 
bring into the central office, for a year or two at a time, master teachers to lead 
the work in curriculum development. In every case we have started with one 
basic problem: How can the traditional, socially approved, practical values of 
this subject be taught so we capture the interest of all pupils. More effective use 
of a variety of instructional materials and a more critical appraisal of textbooks 
and supplementary books has been made. 


In one San Francisco high school a group of pupils spends three periods of the 
day in a special floriculture class; the rest of the day in general education. The 
greenhouses and nurseries in this neighborhood have so far snapped up every 
graduate of this course. It is now a prestige course with a waiting list. Another 
high school has developed a course in restaurant work. Boys and girls are finish- 
ing high school, are working part-time in a restaurant, and are learning skills 
that will help them in the competition for full-time jobs. Two courses of special 
interest are “Sophomore Goals" and ‘Senior Goals."" The sophomore course is 
concerned with orientation to high-school driver training, study habits, self- 
apprisal, and career planning. ‘Senior Goals" emphasizes family living, personal 
economics, meeting and dealing with people, and the transition from school to 
employment or college. We are aware, of course, of the fact that no matter how 
well we adapt our curriculum and organization in the individual high school, 
some students will not bé able to adjust to the average situation that exists. For 
this reason, we have spent two years with a committee of teachers, PTA members, 
administrators, and counselors laying plans for the future of our continuation 
school. This committee says, “The following groups of pupils who do not ‘fit 
in’ elsewhere should be considered in planning for continuation classes: pupils 
who are in financial need, pupils who are retarded in school, older pupils too 
mature for their grade level, pupils needing unusual help in basic learning skills, 
pupils with little interest in the regular school program, pupils returning to 
school after long periods of absence, pupils who enroll late, pupils with limited 
physical endurance, and pupils needing special guidance and understanding. 
In general, continuation classes should provide, on an individual basis, for any 
pupils of secondary-school age whose needs cannot be served well within the 
programs of the regular secondary schools.” 


There is not time to tell you of the specific program we have evolved in the 
continuation class. I think it is enough to say that it is pupil-centered, based on 
the general citizenship and vocational needs of the student, and flexible. We 
believe we are holding many pupils who would otherwise quit and remain for- 
ever disgruntled persons critical of public education. 
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HOW CAN WE MAKE OUR ACTIVITY PROGRAM MORE 
ATTRACTIVE AND DESIRABLE THAN SECRET SOCIETIES? 


CHAIRMAN: Whitt K. Abbot, Principal, Alice Robertson Junior High School, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 

INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
W’. A. Sloan, Principal, John T. Allan Junior High School, Austin, Texas 
James S. Carter, Principal, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


Summary of a presentation by A. EWING KONOLD 


= problem of secret societies is a serious one in many of the high schools 
of our country. The appeal to the adolescent of such organizations is often 
founded on the symbolism, secrecy, desire for status and recognition that the 
fraternity or sorority provides. There is, however, nothing of a genuinely con- 
structive nature furnished by a fraternity or sorority that cannot be provided in a 
greater measure by a school’s extracurricular activity program. And there are 
certainly many undesirable aspects of fraternities and sororities at the high-school 
level that have no place in our free public secondary schools. 

There are several things that should be done in our plans for a well-balanced 
extracurricular program if this program is to challenge the interest of students. 
Some of these things are: 


1. A program of student participation should be organized to meet the needs 
of students by providing leadership opportunities. 
2. The program should complement or supplement the classroom and general 


curriculum program. 

3. An opportunity should be presented to each student who wishes to partici- 
pate. 

4. A group service project should be provided or encouraged that allows an 
opportunity for all students to gain a sense of group achievement and satis- 
faction. 

5. Individual and group recognition should be offered in a sufficient degree 
to meet the desire of the student for personal and social recognition. 


Listed below are eight points, which show in part the areas of the program to 
which we should direct our attention when planning our extracurricular pro- 
gram: 

1. School facilities—If status is to be given to the extracurricular program, 
surely we should provide the physical facilities for adequately carrying on the 
program. Some of these are: student body offices, a store, a school bank, com- 
mittee rooms, and a recreation hall. 

2. Finances—Adequate provision for proper bookkeeping of student activity 
funds should in itself provide an opportunity for learning and for leadership. 


A. Ewing Konold is Principal of the Santa Monica High School, Santa Monica, California 
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Some of these are: student body and trust accounts, requisition forms, and 
money-raising events. 

3. Organization for the program— Provision for participation will include many 
types of organizations. Some of these are: general student body officers and 
organization, boys’ league, girls’ league, house of representatives, home-room 
representatives, club organizations, and provision for student leadership. 

4. Faculty organization—Provision for faculty interpretation of the aims of the 
program, faculry members provided with opportunity to visit other schools, new 
faculty and student members initiated into importance of activities, formation 
of an advisers’ group, parent-teacher organization participation, faculty evalua- 
tion of the program, and yearly student evaluation encouraged. 

5. Inter-school relations—A valuable way of improving the extracurricular pro- 
gram is through some of the following examples: student conferences between 
schools, visits by student leaders to other schools, sportsmanship trophies con- 
trolled by the league organization of students, and organization of exchange 
rallies and assemblies. 

6. “Traditions program—The development and constant emphasis of the 
valuable traditions within the school have a decided effect upon the students. 
Students want to be proud of their school. Such traditions may include: clean 
campus, bronze seal to symbolize some tradition, morning flag-raising cere- 
monies, and privileges granted for extracurricular service. 

7. Assemblies—A valuable way of strengthening the extracurricular program 
and developing school loyalties is through assemblies. Such assemblies could 
well include: exchange rallies, student talent shows, assemblies sponsored by 
clubs and classes of the school, and faculty-student assemblies. 

8. “General programs’ for student participation—These should involve the 
entire student body in an activity which has all of the elements necessary for 
achieving success: drives to help others, color day, student organizations for 
identification cards, Boys Day-Girls Day, hobby shows, scholarships, and senior 
planning and participation in graduation exercises. 

Since it is recognized that extracurricular activities are more accurately de- 
scribed as co-curricular, attention should be given to their organization of aca- 
demic activities. When properly organized to meet the needs of youth, and when 
the extracurricular program truly complements classroom work, the educational 
experience of the student is so enriched that undesirable substitutes, like fra- 
ternities and sororities, will not be attractive to the great majority of students 


Summary of a presentation by RUSSELL D. BRACKETT 


|, for scores of twelve- and thirteen-year-old girls who were 
rejected by the five sororities at Ramsey Junior High School in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, started the Inter-group Council of that school in search of a solution. 


Russell D. Brackett is Principal of the Ramsey Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Something entirely new had to be contrived as there were no precedents by 
which to go. Existing social agencies in Minneapolis didn't provide the pattern 
of the particularly unique type of social organization wanted by these junior 
high-school girls. It was clear we had to pioneer in something of our own crea- 
tion. 

In August, 1947, the principal, working with a group of mothers and a faculty 
member, inaugurated a plan in the eighth grade. He had previously secured the 
co-operation of the girls in the old self-perpetuating clubs and their parents to 
refuse to go below their present grade level for new members. This promise meant 
that in June, 1948, the last members of the old groups would leave Ramsey via 
graduation. This was a crucial first step. We didn’t want to inaugurate a new 
set-up in competition with the already existing self-perpetuating type of un- 
democratic group. The factor of social prestige, we feared, would always be on 
the side of the old groups. 

In September, 1947, out of 200 eighth-grade girls, 186 joined the twelve new 
clubs. A year later these groups moved into the ninth grade absorbing many new 
girls. Two new clubs were organized. Interest remained high, beginning the 
second year. 

In September, 1948, over 200 new eighth-grade pupils were organized into 
fifteen clubs. A few minor changes in procedure were made the second year 
Fortunately, all girls were given their first choices in '47 and ‘48. The distribution 
just happened to make that possible. 


A BRIEF HISTORY 


In 1947, there were 200 girls in the eighth grade in Ramsey Junior High School. 
If the sorority system had continued, less than one-third of these girls would have 
been chosen to belong to one of the five self-perpetuating societies. The sorori- 
ties, in the main quite harmless, were occasionally brought into school life 
enough to be a disturbing factor. Some of the youngsters who didn’t receive the 
coveted invitations asked their parents to transfer them to other schools. Others 
were unhappy enough to neglect their school work. Besides the girls who defi- 
nitely felt that sorority experience was essential for social acceptance were the 
many girls who didn't have enough self-confidence to ally themselves with any 
of the established groups. These were the girls who needed club membership the 
most. The girls who least needed the social prestige of club memberships were 
the ones to get it under the sorority system. 

It was recognized in the early stages of planning that the new club program 
would have many of the features of the sororities if it were to attract the majority 
of the girls. It had to go beyond any of the interest clubs at school; it couldn't 
adopt the type of a program that the national girls’ organizations, YWCA groups, 
Scouts, ete. had because those didn’t appeal to enough girls at this age; it had 
to be definitely social and it should be outside the school as much as possible. 
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Since the planning committee of girls felt that the lack of democracy in the 
sororities was reason enough for their demise, they wanted membership de- 
pendent on each girl's desires. The girls’ thinking was that every girl who wants 
to be in a club should have that privilege. To the delight of the group who put 
so much of their time and their hearts into this project, 186 of the 200 eighth- 
grade girls decided on club membership and at the end of the year nearly all of 
them had been happy enough in their groups so that they were still participating. 

To insure the success of this program, co-operation of three groups besides 
the girls was necessary: (1) faculty—to guide when a question of school policy 
came up; (2) parents—to provide chaperonage and meeting places; (3) counselors 

to orient and guide the youngsters into group activities that was part glamour 
and part service. 

From the beginning, the adults closest to the program have tried to let girls 
in the clubs make the decisions. An-adult-conceived-and-executed-program was 
not superimposed from above. This would be fatal. Adult thinking has helped 
to mold the program. But all basic ideas were pulled from the girls and accepted 
by the large group of girls who originally sat in several meetings during August, 
‘47, when first plans were formulated. 

Since the beginning, the club cabinet, made up of two officers from each club, 
has wrestled with problems of policy, constitutions, and programs. The girls’ 
club adviser, a faculty member, meets with the cabinet. 

Perhaps four years is not time enough to say definitely that this club program 
is the answer to the double problem of social rejection on the one hand and a 
democratic organization on the other, but there are definite signs that, with sin- 
cere parent and school co-operation, it can give security and happiness to many 
gitls who would otherwise always be on the fringe of school life. It taught the 
girls that leadership is not always to be found in the most popular girl; it de- 
veloped much latent leadership; it also showed many parents that their daughters 
were capable of mature action while enjoying the fun of belonging to a gang. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


Three basic principles were first enunciated and accepted by a group of eighth- 
grade girls during preliminary planning in the summer of 1947. These principles 


were 

1. Every girl who wants a club experience should have that opportunity. A good club 
experience will help a girl's growth in many ways. No girl should arbitrarily be denied this 
privilege for individual development 

2. A good club experience demands a program with meat not just ice cream. The girls 
want to be doing things. Planning, executing, and evaluating group experiences together 
is the essence of the democratic processes. The most successful clubs have something always 

cooking "’—something for the girls to look forward to 

3. There must also be skillful adult leadership which is concerned with tactfully suggest- 

ing, guiding, and helping. The girls don't want to be cold, but without understanding help 


they will flounder.They can't move forward alone. 
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A fourth basic principle accepted by all adults working with these clubs is to 
exercise a minimum of direction from the top. Parents have a part to play, but 
their influence must be skillfully directed. Every effort must be made to allow the 
gitls maximum opportunities to plan policy, procedure, and method. They must, 
in reality, be the girls’ clubs. Their cabinet helps to make this possible. 


WHAT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IS NEEDED 
IN THE THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH YEARS 
OF THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE? 


CHAIRMAN: Forrest G. Murdock, President, El] Camino College, El Camino, Cali- 
fornia; President, California State Junior College Association 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Julio L. Bortolazzo, President, Stockton College, Stockton, California 
James W. Thornton, Jr., Vice President, Orange Coast College, Costa Mesa, 
California 


Summary of a presentation by IVAN CROOKSHANKS 


om junior college is the youngest member of the secondary and higher edu- 
cation family. Its growth has been spasmodic and irregular as to geographic loca- 
tion. In some states, particularly in California, its growth has been little short 
of spectacular while in other states little or no progress has been made. At the 
turn of this century, junior colleges were practically unheard of, while, according 
to the U. S. Office of Education in Washington, D. C., the enrollment in junior 
colleges now represents more than eleven per cent of the total enrollment in all 
institutions of higher learning in the United States. This includes both public 
and private schools of a professional and technical nature as well as the liberal 
arts colleges and universities. 

Much has been written and many studies have been made concerning this 
question and most of these have listed the following as common specific objec- 
tives: (1) Terminal Education—A complete training should be given to those 
who will finish their formal education in the community college; (2) General 
Education—Every community college student should be given that training 
which will prepare him to function effectively as a member of a family, a com- 
munity, a state, a nation, and world; (3) Orientation and Guidance—Ict is the 
specific responsibility of every community college to assist its students to ‘‘find 
themselves’’; (4) Lower Division Training——Each community college should 
provide the first two years of senior college work for those students who plan 
to continue their college education; (5) Adult Education—Every community 
college should co-operate with other public educational institutions to meet the 


Ivan Crookshanks is Superintendent of the College of the Sequoias, Visalia, California 
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needs of adults living in the region; (6) Removal of Matriculation Deficien- 
cies—Community colleges should help students to qualify for admission to the 
higher institution of their choice. 

How should this program be determined and what should be included? First 
and foremost it should be stated that no set program will fit the needs of every 
community. Each school must determine the program best suited for the 
achievement of the above objectives for its own community. It is ndét possible 
within the scope of this presentation to enlarge and elaborate upon the technical 
details of student-personnel work or to present all the aspects of setting up com- 
plete community college programs for the realization of some of the objectives 
listed. 

When the junior college movement was first developed one of the prime rea- 
sons for its existence was to provide adequate occupational training in a wide 
variety of areas on a terminal basis. This is still listed as one of the most important 
of its functions, yet it is in this area that the community college is doing very 
poorly. The responsibility of the community college for making better citizens, 
better homemakers, and for competence on the part of its students in adjusting 
to our complex social system has not, generally, been met with any degree of 
competence. 

One responsibility of the community college which has not been listed as one 
of the objectives and which is not generally being taken care of at the present 
time is the offering of military training such as Federal ROTC. Because of anti- 
quated laws on the national level, the community college, which is offering col- 
legiate training to an ever-increasing percentage of those going on to college, 
is not allowed to offer any of the Federal ROTC or NROTC programs unless it 
is a branch of a four-year college. This is a disservice to both the young men 
who attend a community college and to our nation as a whole which needs a 
backlog of trained young men. 

In the words of Basil H. Peterson, President of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, “The future of junior college education lies in the development 
of institutions which truly meet the needs of the communities in which they are 
located— institutions which will comply with the principles upon which junior 
college education was conceived and established. We have a big challenge facing 
us—there is a job to do—much can be done—let us stick to our knitting.” 


Summary of a presentation by ROBERT J. HANNELLY 
Read by Julio L. Bortolazzo 


Ee educational program of the community college should embrace three 
kinds of learnings: first, the common learnings which are necessary to all young 
men and women; second, learnings adapted from and to the community of the 


Robert J. Hannelly is Dean of Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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college; and third, and optional, pre-professional courses. The eighteen- or 
nineteen-year-old young man or woman has imperative needs as far as learning 
is concerned. For example, he needs to know how to take care of his health and 
how to handle his money carefully. You ladies and gentlemen are quite familiar 
with lists of imperative needs of children. How should we determine what these 
common learnings should be? In any given community, it seems to me that the 
students, other citizens, and faculty members could come to agreement on this 
common denominator if the administration of the community college would 
furnish the leadership. 

By now, you know that I am talking about general education. There are those 
who believe that general education should constitute fifty per cent of the courses 
in the students’ curriculums in the community college. As to the practicality of 
general education, it takes on a practical hue when we face the fact that the 
average person changes jobs eleven times before he settles down to his life job 

Who shall take these courses in general education? This question always sharp- 
ens the issue. Many administrators and faculties are quite willing that some of the 
children take some of the general education courses. But, when we face the 
question as to whether general education courses will be required of each and 
every student, regardless of the curriculum which he is following, then we have 
laid down the gauntlet. There are obstacles to the achievement of a true pattern 
of general education in the community college. The medical and engineering 
societies pay “‘lip-service’’ to general education and decry the fact that there is 
not enough history, speech, and psychology in these curriculums. Yet they 
proceed to bring pressures to bear so that the freshman student must study 
physics, chemistry, and analytic geometry—and general education courses are 
crowded out of these professional curriculums from the freshman year on. The 
society or institution which passes judgment upon the graduates of an institu- 
tion also dictates the curriculum of the institution. One solution might be to 
lengthen the engineering curriculum to five years in order that some of these 
general subjects might be included. In the case of the medical curriculum it is 
hard to see how it could be lengthened any more. It might pay to investigate 
the duplication of effort in the junior and senior years of high school and in the 
community college. The universities exert a tremendous influence in accredita- 
tion or non-accreditation of general courses toward the fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for degrees. Sometimes even parents and teachers are dead set against 
general learning as contrasted with liberal arts or pre-professional learning. 
Perhaps, they have not kept abreast of the times and are not aware that the com- 
munity college is not nearly so selective as the private liberal arts college of 
twenty-five years ago. To install these courses in common learnings and impera- 
tive needs in the junior college will require a great deal of courage and insight 
on the part of the administrators and faculties of those colleges. 

Now we turn to those learnings adapted from the community and to the com- 
munity. Any community college which does not do this is probably not worthy 
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of the name. “Town and gown” indicates the separation between the commun- 
ity and the college which has been traditional in the past. The community col- 
lege was designed to bring college education to the boys and the girls of the 
community. The extensive juvenilism which has characterized most of our four- 
year colleges in the past is due to the fact that there was no continuity between 
college education and life. This continuity should be established. A survey of the 
jobs, indvstries, businesses, and other organizations in the community would 
indicate where trained help is needed. Courses established in answer to these 
needs would help the economy and provide jobs and competent workers. In 
this category of courses, we could classify the technical, semi-professional 
courses. The mortality of students in the first two years is very great. It has been 
estimated by some authorities to be as high as fifty per cent. These people who 
leave before the end of two years should have information and skills which will 
enable them to hold down jobs in their own community; they should have 
enough general education to make them useful and contributing citizens. 

Now, we turn to the pre-professional courses. These have been mentioned 
before. Many parents in the community have high hopes for their children. This 
is as it should be. Therefore, the community college should offer calculus, world 
literature, and mammalian anatomy. It should also recognize that only a minority 
of the students in the college should follow study for the professions of law. 
medicine, engineering, and teaching. There are some 28,000 different kinds of 
jobs being carried on in the United States. Yet, we should not neglect these able, 
pre-professional students. Neither should we let their needs dictate what the 
program should be for the great rank and file of the students. 

Thus, necessary common learnings, learnings adapted from and to the com- 
munity, and pre-professional learnings should be included in the educational 
program of the thirteenth and fourteenth years of the community college. 


HOW CAN WE DEVELOP BETTER READING SKILLS AND 
HABITS IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS? 


CHAIRMAN: Earl A. Master, Principal, Reading Senior High School, Reading, 
Pennsylvania 


INTERROGATOR AND CONSULTANT: 
F. D. Moon, Principal, Douglass Junior-Senior High School, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 


Summary of a presentation by CASPAR C. CLARK 


I HAVE been a principal of a junior high school in a better-than-average met- 
ropolitan area in Ohio for many years. If one had asked me if we were doing a 
good piece of work in teaching reading, I would have responded vigorously in 
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the affirmative and would have pointed with pride to results in achievement tests, 
to high marks, to library circulation, and to general indexes of success among our 
high-school students. But I wish to tell you of an experience that we have had 
in Lakewood, Ohio, recently which showed many of us that we can do much 
better in helping our boys and girls, especially those who are below the norm, 
in reading. 

There are so many facets to the subject of reading as indicated in the title 
that it would be impossible to develop even a fraction of them in a twenty- 
minute discourse. One could approach the subject from any one of the follow- 
ing phases of good teaching of reading; namely, methods (oral vs. silent), 
materials, grouping, individualization, whole class activities, reading for special 
purposes, recreatory reading, remedial, and so on. I choose to take the aspect of 
remedial reading and try to show how a study there can leaven the whole field 
and thereby serve as a pilot to spark the improvement of reading in a system and 
to help students develop better habits and skills. 

Our superintendent of schools, Mr. Martin W. Essex, appointed a committee 
to study the subject of reading with the idea of setting up a clinical program for 
the summer of 1952. I was appointed chairman of that committee. We started 
reading, visited clinics in nearby universities, and discussed the possibilities 
freely. 

The committee came up with recommendations of the following type: a six- 
week course for five days a week with 120-minute periods devoted to language 
arts; Class size limited to fifteen pupils—a teacher handling two groups in the 
morning 8 to 10 and 10 to 12; the best teachers in our system invited to teach 
at a remuneration that was attractive to them; the Iowa Every Pupil-Silent 
Reading Comprehension test given to all pupils; all records to be studied care- 
fully by teachers and principal of each building and recommendations made to 
committee; no one with I.Q. below 85 to be recommended and candidates should 
be of the type who gave promise of improvement (no hopeless emotional cases). 

A form was prepared for use of teachers in making their recommendations and 
another to be sent home to parents informing them that their child had been 
recommended. The staff consisted of teachers, psychologist, consultant, nurse, 
and director. The first week was set up for registration, orientation of teachers, 
individual pupil testing, and individual pupil and parent conferences. Tests de- 
vised were Individual Work Recognition Test, Individual Reading Inventory, 
and an Analysis of Reading Disability. That left five weeks for a teaching pro- 
gram. 

Techniques employed were varied. A discussion of test results with child 
noting all errors was first on the agenda. Timed reading tests with a check on 
comprehension were given quite often. The Practical English Reading Workbook 
put out by Scholastic Magazine was most helpful. A dictionary was placed in the 
hands of all and a study made of its use. Much time was given to pronunciation 
and spelling practices which included short and long vowels, dividing words 
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into syllables, words that sound alike, adding suffixes to words, contractions, 
etc. Compositions of one or two paragraphs were required for each week and were 
read aloud. 

Newspapers were read for skimming and also for details and specifics. Read- 
ing helps such as looking for topic sentences, key words, and sub topics were 
given. Games were played with sounds, complete sentences, Dolch games, and 
the like. Short excursions were taken during the summer in order to broaden and 
enrich experiences. After these trips stories were written and read, a class news- 
paper was developed, and experiences were related. Recreatory reading was en- 
couraged and made easy by a large collection of materials on the child's level. 

Results were most encouraging on the upper grade level (grades 7 and 8). 
The Iowa Silent Reading Test (a different form) was given at the close of the six- 
week session. The median score gain for grade 7 was 1.0 year. Five pupils lost 
ground, one remained the same, and the remainder (36) gained 4 months to 2.0 
years. In grade 8 the median score gain was 1 year 2 mo. (1.2). One pupil lost 
ground, but all of the others (8) gained from 4 months to 2.0 years. 

Teachers who taught these pupils felt that there had been growth in study 
habits and skills and that the attitude toward reading had improved. Parents 
contacted reported that more voluntary reading of newspapers, magazines, and 
books was practiced. A study of marks made in English last school year as com- 
pared with present marks in English this year (September through December) 
showed marked improvement. No pupil made a lower mark in English, five 
made the same mark, and the remainder raised the mark one to two steps. 

The study of the reading program was also carried on in Lakewood Senior 
High School under Principal Mahlon Povenmire. In the spring of 1952 S.R.A. 
tests were given to the tenth-grade pupils. The results together with other rec- 
ords were studied and recommendations made for special help. Pupils with 1.Q. 
above the 90-95 range who scored in lowest 15 percentile of the tests given were 
scheduled in special classes in September, 1952. Lakewood has two classes with 
fifteen in each class. Techniques employed are much the same as listed in this 
paper for the summer classes. Regular credit is given for the work done. Tests 
will not be given until the last of January; therefore, no evaluation can be made 
here except to say that the teacher and committee feel that progress is being 
made and that the program will be continued. 

Another aspect of the study at Lakewood High was to prepare helps for 
teachers in promoting improvement in reading in the secondary school. In 
addition to listing many suggestions for the general improvement of reading, 
additional helps were arranged for each subject matter field. Copies of this help- 
ful outline may be obtained by writing to Principal Povenmire. 

The committee feels that to date the greatest benefit has come to the com- 
mittee members who made the study and to the teaching staff of the summer 
session. These people have carried back into their buildings and into their classes 
a new enthusiasm and a desire to improve the day-by-day teaching of reading in 
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the regular class work. Materials found helpful in the summer experience have 
been ordered for each building. Better techniques are being used. Through de- 
partmental and faculty meetings, other teachers are becoming interested and 
sharpening their practices. Principals are more sympathetic and interested and 
are helping to adjust schedules in order that individuals may be given extra time 
and help. In my building, two of my English teachers are taking small groups 
before and after school and at the activity period. The interest in the movement 
has brought to Lakewood for the second semester a course offered by Western 
Reserve University entitled Remedial Reading in the High School. These con- 
comitants that have grown out of our summer school study and experience have 
made me feel that the effort was worth while. It probably proves that it doesn’t 
make much difference where you start just so you start and work and think. The 
movement will grow and spread and finally enrich the whole field and put new 
life and enthusiasm into one's program. 

This thought might be clinched with a reference to a statement of young 
Terry Brennan, football coach of Mt. Carmel High School in the Chicago area. 
Although Terry is very young and never was a star player himself, he has been a 
consistent winner in the Chicago Metropolitan area. He put it this way when 
asked for his winning formula. ‘I don’t say you have to be smart,”’ he says. “But 
you have to work at it; you may not always be right, but at least you can always 
be thinking—thinking football. Surely good material is important—and I have 
had more than my share at Mt. Carmel——but even more important are good 
conditioning, an enthusiasm for the game, working at it—and thinking.” 


Summary of a presentation by MRS. ZENNA L. SERRURIER 


De many years ago, most high-school teachers would deny indignantly 
that the teaching of reading was in any way their concern. That was the business 
of the elementary schools, and, if they failed to do it properly, the fault was 
theirs. High-school teachers considered themselves to be subject-matter special- 
ists; reading was a ‘mere tool."’ Some English teachers might admit that reading 
is a very involved intellectual and physical process, and that even adequate prep- 
aration in the elementary school did not fully equip an individual for all the 
types of reading which an adult must do. But even these English teachers felt 
that reading and Jiterature were closely related, if not quite synonymous words. 
The notion that teachers of physics and music and woodshop should also be 
teachers of reading seemed fantastic. 

Fortunately, these ideas are changing. First, it is becoming widely recognized 
that even the best of elementary training must be considered as the beginning, 
not the whole, of reading instruction. Second, the fact that there are different 
kinds of reading, applicable to various purposes, is being taken into account in 
the teaching of reading. It is no longer taken for granted that the ability to read 
* Mrs. Zenna L. Serrurier is Principal of the Ramona High School, Los Angeles, California. 
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light fiction with reasonable speed and comprehension automatically equips an 
individual to read recipes with intelligence or prepares him to use logarithmic 
tables. Finally, English teachers are beginning to feel that the teachers of the 
respective subject fields are the people most competent to teach the particular 
kind of reading which is necessary in their areas. 

Several problems arise as a result of this new attitude toward reading. One is 
psychological: not all teachers readily accept new ideas as to the content and 
technique of their subject fields. Administrators and supervisors need to do a 
great deal of in-service training in this area. A second problem lies in the field 
of teaching method. Teachers themselves need to learn of the different kinds of 
reading: reading quickly and easily for recreation; reading carefully and slowly 
to follow a line of reasoning; skimming in the search for specific facts; reading 
to get directions; critical reading to get a point of view or to evaluate an argu- 
ment. Even being aware of these and other types of reading does not help the 
teacher unless he receives specific instruction in teaching methods and special 
teaching materials. Again, a need for in-service training is indicated. Third, 
principals and department chairmen need to grasp and accept the new idea that 
reading is a school-wide responsibility. The planning of master programs and 
the ordering of materials must be done with this in mind. Administrators must 
furnish leadership, and at times guidance and supervision, if the reading pro- 
gram is to be the continuous, integrated thing which it must be if it is to be 
effective. 

This school-wide approach should not be confused with the more familiar 
remedial reading program which many schools operate successfully. The latter 
can at best reach only a small portion of pupils—those who are seriously re- 
tarded. A really useful program is one which permeates the entire school, and 
which enables all pupils to develop not only in such readily measurable skills as 
reading speed, comprehension, and word recognition, but in the more important 
though less tangible areas of discrimination, taste, and critical ability. Superior 
students need such a program even more than do average pupils if the former 
are to be prepared to render full services to society. Remedial reading, of course, 
when possible; developmental reading everywhere and each semester. 


The types of reading instruction which may be given in the various subject 
fields can only be suggested here. A fuller discussion of them may be found in 
Improving Reading Instruction in the Secondary School, a publication of the California 
State Department of Education of May, 1947, and reprinted as the February, 
1950, issue of THE BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary-School 


Principals. 


1. Fine Arts 
a. Reading of musical notation; reading of the words of songs; reading of non-English 
terms used in music. 
Reading and comprehension of technical terms in music and painting 
Reading of instructions for performing technical operations. 
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. Homemaking 
a. Reading and interpretation of recipes, patterns, bills, meters, instructions in use of 


appliances, grade labels 
b. Critical reading of advertising and interpretation of its meaning 
. Industrial Arts 
a. Reading safety regulations, instructions, directions, specifications 
b. Reading as members of labor unions, fraternal organizations, and as citizens. 


. Literature 
a. Reading for inspiration, for recreation, and for vicarious experience 


Mathematics 
a. Reading the specialized vocabulary of mathematics. 
b. Reading symbols. 


. Science 
a. Learning the difference between the scientific and the ordinary meanings of such 


terms as atom, molecule, and light 
b. Intensive reading of textbooks and laboratory manuals 
7. Social Studies 
a. Reading to acquire a wide general vocabulary 
b. Reading with an understanding of time and space concepts and of maps and charts 
c. Using libraries, encyclopedias, other reference works, and indexes. 
d. Reading newspapers and magazines critically. 
It is clear that there is no one form of reading which will meet all the needs of 
a citizen in a complex twentieth-century society. Only by a carefully planned 
program, presented by well-prepared teachers who have at their disposal a wide 
variety of reading materials, can the secondary schools discharge their re- 
sponsibility toward boys and girls who will need all! the reading skills possible 


to live successfully. 


HOW CAN THE SCHOOL MEET THE "ATTACKS" 
ON EDUCATION? 


CHAIRMAN: Leslie W. Hedge, Principal, Bakersfield High School, Bakersfield, 
California 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
W. L. Baughman, Principal, East St. Louis Senior High School, East St. Louis, 
Illinois 


W. B. Treloar, Supervising Principal, Daytona Beach Schools, Daytona 
Beach, Florida 


Summary of a presentation by R. L. MCCONNELL 


, on education have been common for several years but they are 
not new. Ever since we have had education there have been arguments about 
what to teach and how it should be taught. I feel certain that this discussion 


R. L. McConnell is Principal of the Champaign Senior High School, Champaign, Illinois 
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was going on before we have recorded history, and it is doubtful if a satisfactory 
decision will be reached in the new future. Attacks are primarily of two kinds: 
attacks by people who sincerely feel that the schools are doing a poor job and 
should be improved; and attacks that are malicious 


Attacks of the first type may be caused by: 


Lack of understanding of what the schools are doing 
Lack of facilities to offer thé courses needed 
. Unsound financial structure 
Poor school-community relations 
School not meeting the needs of the community 
. Patrons who want to go back to the “good old days” 
. Poor schools 


“NAVY a YN & 


Attacks of the second type may be caused by: 
1. Tax-conscious individuals who want to cut taxes and do not care about the welfare 


of our young people 
2. Persons who are against public education 
3. Persons who are seeking publicity 
4. Persons who have a grudge against the board of education, the administration, or the 


faculty 
5. Parents of children who have failed to live up to the expectations of the parents 


6. Persons who make attacks for personal gains 

7. Poor schools 

There are many more reasons for attacks of both types, but we are not as much 
interested in the reasons as we are in the best ways for us as administrators to 
meet these attacks. All attacks cannot be met in the same way but there are cer- 
tain fundamental principles that can be followed that will help to avoid attacks 
as well as to meet known attacks. 

Any program to avoid or to repel attacks must start with the advice and con- 
sent of the board of education and the board should have a complete report at 
regular intervals. Probably the best starting point for any program is a complete 
survey of the community and the school system. This may be made by a group 
of outside experts or by local committees. A combination with an expert as the 
director and local committees doing most of the work is often most effective 
because of the more general acceptance when completed. The local committee 
should have representatives from the board of education, faculty, citizens, and 
students from your high school. It is often wise to have a large committee with 
numerous sub-committees and with an executive committee selected by the 
committee itself to see that the work progresses. Committee members should 
be selected by the groups whom they are to represent. There should be at least 
two board members, a faculty representative of each department of the school, a 
parent and a non-parent from each elementary attendance unit in the high-school 
district, and a boy and a girl from each class in high school. 

This survey program may take a year or more and the long-range program 
that is to be established will cover a period of years, but there must be immediate 
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goals. A definite time schedule should be set up for the survey, and the long- 
range program must be divided into projects that can be completed at definite 
times. Reports of progress or failure must be made at frequent intervals and the 
public must be informed. Newspapers should be given a copy of all reports and 
invited to send reporters to all general meetings. They must understand what is 
being done. 

We have been talking about preventing attacks. What shall we do if attacks 
are made? It is always foolish to prescribe a treatment until you have an accurate 
diagnosis. The first step must be to investigate the criticism. Is it justifiable? Is 
it based upon a temporary condition or upon something that is fundamentally 
wrong? Is it based upon misunderstanding or a lack of knowledge? Is it con- 
structive or malicious? Is it made by an individual or a group? Does the person 
or persons making the criticism have suggestions for change or improvement? 

When you have found out all that you can about the criticism and have tried 
to think of all possible solutions, you are ready to talk to a good friend of the 
school whose advice and judgment you respect. This person may be a board 
member, a member of the citizens committee, a member of the PTA, or any 
citizen who knows the community and understands the reactions of the people. 
Present the problem to him as concisely as you can and ask for his candid reac- 
tion. Talk over the possible solutions and the steps necessary to attain each. You 
may want to talk the problem over with the person who presented it. You may 
want to bring it before the board of education. What you do must be based on 
good judgment and common sense, but you should do something or explain 
why nothing is done. You are obligated to answer criticism of the school just 
as you must answer your mail. If the criticism is justified, you must correct it or 
explain why you cannot. If the criticism is not justifiable you must explain why 
it is not. You are obligated to do your best for the pupils of your school district. 
Don't stall. Do your best. 


Summary of a presentation by CARL L. MCDONALD 


& order to appreciate fully the problem of organized attacks upon public 
education, it is almost necessary to have lived in an area where such attacks have 
occurred. It is only then that you feel the tensions build up in the general public, 
that you detect the slightly barbed inuendo in casual conversation, that you 
sense the feeling of frustration in teachers who cannot strike back. 

During the early months of 1952 such an attack was launched upon the schools 
of one of our well-known California communities. There may or may not have 
been some significance in the fact that a prominent city superintendent in the 
area had recently been elected to an important and consequently vulnerable post 
in the California Association of School Administrators. Whatever the signif- 
cance, the schools under his jurisdiction bore the brunt of the attack. 

Carl L. McDonald is Principal of the Monterey Union High School, Monterey, California. 
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It would be impossible in this brief discussion to review completely the entire 
course of the attack upon the schools of this community. Briefly, the attack was 
made, enjoyed a fleeting period of public interest, and fizzled out upon the altar 
of community confidence in its schools and its teachers. To understand fully the 
basis for this community's confidence in its schools, however, it might be help- 
ful to give a brief outline of the attack itself and of the public reaction to it. 

The anti-school campaign began in a “Letter to the Editor’’ in a local daily 
newspaper in which the author of the attack roundly criticized the editor for 
refusing to carry as news items a series of articles pertaining to public education. 
He climaxed his letter with a promise to enter his articles as paid advertisements 
in the newspaper in question. 

Shortly thereafter there appeared a series of eleven advertisements under the 
title of “Public Education Reform,” all duly copyrighted and with reprint of 
any part thereof strictly forbidden. Each article contained approximately fifteen 
hundred words and occupied two full columns of space. The titles of the articles 
(paraphrased to avoid copyright infringement) dealt with, purported need for 
educational reform, public schools the property of the people, vocational edu- 
cation, proper goals for schoolmen, progressive education, the field of sex edu- 
cation, physical fitness in the schools (two articles on this subject), social and 
spiritual education, and an interim report on democracy. 

The text of the articles included attacks upon school training in morals and 
manners, lack of “truth” in teaching, lack of emphasis on vocational education, 
failure to develop “maturity” in children, lack of discipline in the schools, 
teacher training in colleges and universities, unwillingness of educators to insti- 
tute or accept reforms, falsities of modern pedagogical aims, ridicule of parental 
influence by teachers, administrative subjugation of classroom teachers, intimi- 
dation of administrators by teachers, indifference of educators to public opinion, 
indifference of teachers to sex education, and other accusations too numerous 
to enumerate here. 

It is unfortunate that the vicious invective of the articles cannot be brought 
out by quotation of portions of the text. This, of course, is prevented by the 
copyright of the series. 

As a palative for these alleged shortcomings of the modern public school, the 
author of the articles suggested these steps: (1) a self-appointed citizens commit- 
tee to act upon his proposals (presumably under his guidance), (2) carefully 
prescribed courses of study prepared by lay people and adopted by the local 
board of education, (3) lay collection, publishing, and criticism of the indi- 
vidual philogophies of local school people, (4) application of military teaching 
methods to the public schools, and (5) the teaching of religion in the public 
schools. (The United States Supreme Court received a blast for having blocked 
this last suggestion.) 

What was the public reaction to these advertisements? 
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Shortly after the appearance of the second article, a citizen's letter demanded 
“identification of the author and his purposes’ and implied that the “reformer’’ 
was a member of the National Council for American Education. The newspaper 
pressed the advertiser for an interview, the request was granted, and the inter- 


view, portions of which follow, was printed. 

QUESTION: “Are you associated with the NCAE?"’ 

ANSWER: “I am not a member and am not connected with it. My only association with 
it is that they have accepted my pamphlet ‘American Higher Education, Its Betrayal of Trust 
and Faith’ and published it.” 

QUESTION: “What about income from the pamphlet?"’ 

ANSWER: "I received a lump sum which was not enough to pay for the typing, and 
have received no royalties as yet.” 

QUESTION: "Do you approve of Zoll's NCAE?"’ 

ANSWER: “It is a patriotic and deserving organization which has courageously published 


my pamphlet.” 
QUESTION: “Have you made a firsthand study of the local schools, such as visiting 


them and attending classes?” 

ANSWER: “I have deliberately avoided doing so. I presume they are not likely to be 
much better or worse than those elsewhere.” 

At this point I wish to emphasize the last answer. He had not studied the 
local schools and had no intention of doing so. Now look at the next ques 


tion and his answer to it 

QUESTION: “Will your criticism become more specific?” 

ANSWER: “'It will, and will apply to the local situation, especially if no action is taken 
locally to remedy the situation.” 

Other “Letters to the Editor” contained the following excerpts: 

(1) ‘The advertisements, Public Education Reform, have frightened me out of my wits 
Why? Not because I think the public school system needs the kind of reform implied, but 
because the author poses as a responsible citizen and then abdicates that position to make 
completely irresponsible statements about the school system.”’ 

(2) ‘The battle for public education has been fought over and over again in this country, 
and I right now wish to enlist my support in the cause of public education."’ 

(3) “Whenever an individual or group decides, for any reason, to try to destroy the de- 
mocracy of a community or state, they usually begin with attacks on the public school.”’ 

(4) “I have two daughters in the school district and have no complaints, nothing but 
praise for the work our teachers do here.” 

(5) “Our American educational system for our teachers, for our children is just as won- 
derful as America itself.”’ 

(6) “After a violent diatribe against our schools, he formulates a proposition that ‘mod 
ern American public schools probably do more harm than good." This is only a supposition 
with not one proof and yet he is allowed to attack an organization which is the product of 
years of conscientious planning.” 

Such was the tone of fully ninety per cent of the ‘Letters to the Editor’’ which 


appeared as a result of the “advertisements.” 

An interesting sidelight appeared during the progress of the articles, in the 
visit of a prominent speaker in the area. She spoke at a club meeting to an 
audience of several hundred people on the subject of “Communist Plots.”’ Her 
appearance at the time of the controversy was assertedly entirely coincidental 
Following are quotations from a newspaper article covering her address: 
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“Warning of Communist infiltration into the schools she conceded, however, 
that ‘I am not going to say that all teachers are Communistic, nor that ai/ 
ministers are Socialists!” 

“She did not discuss local schools, but she firmly defended her connection 
with the NCAE, of which she is vice-president.” 

“Speaking in general terms, she accused high schools of turning out Com- 
munists."" 

So much for the campaign to discredit the public schools in the community 
concerned. Surely there was ample material to enlist malcontents in a militant 
organization. It did not succeed because of the instant rally of interested citizens 
to the cause of public education. This support was unsolicited, local educational 
groups having decided that it was best to make no comment during the early 
stages of the campaign. The great tide of public support made it unnecessary to 
change this policy. 

On the other hand, for fully a decade the local school leaders had been laying 
the foundation for the support which came at the time of need. I believe that the 
public relations program which was developed during the ten years preceding 
the attack was the bulwark which turned the tide. That it was instituted several 
years before the attack is, I believe, a most significant point. It would be truth- 
fully said that the purpose of the program was to keep the people informed and 
to gather the opinions of the people for use in evaluation of the school program, 
not to influence their opinions on certain current issues. To begin such a pro- 
gram after an attack had begun would be futile at best, and probably would be 
worse than doing nothing. Any belated program of this sort would surely be 
interpreted as ‘Political Fence Mending.”’ A fire department organized while a 
city is ablaze is of little value. 

Nearly all school systems today have a public relations program. Some are 
more extensive than others. In my opinion, the strength or weakness of a public 
relations program can best be tested when the schools are under attack and need 
public support. The community we have discussed has a program which has 
met the test. In conclusion I wish to outline some of the features of its plan. 

The proclaimed and practiced educational philosophy of the educators of this community 
is schools for ALL of the children with a program designed to fit the needs of every individual 
child—a public relations program designed to keep the public informed rather than to 
influence its opinion 

A well-developed and practiced child guidance program is begun in the kindergarten and 
carried through the junior college 

Parent-teacher conferences are held at least twice yearly for each pupil enrolled in the 
elementary schools 

Frequent home visits by qualified personnel in problem child and health cases are the 
rule. This part of the program also is applied in education for the mentally retarded and in 
the homemaking program of the high school. 

Citizen advisers have been recruited for all committees concerned with major decisions 
such as educational legislation, bond issues, and district boundary problems 

Brochures on the school program are given to all parents when they enroll their children 
in the schools. New issues are distributed to parents at frequent intervals. 
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Public forums on broad educational issues have been made a feature of the adult educa- 
tion program 

A comprehensive school exhibit is presented each year at the County Fair. The exhibit 
covers all facets of the school program and is the outgrowth of individual school exhibits 
prepared for Public Schools Week 

Local press representatives are invited to attend a// meetings of the governing board. 

Citizens are invited to attend and participate in governing board meetings 

A strong PTA organization is maintained and fostered in each school in the district 
Teachers take an active part in PTA meetings and activities 

Frequent curriculum meetings featuring consultants from the State Department of Edu 
cation are sponsored by the local district PTA and the superintendent's office 

Democratic procedures are the rule in all administration-teacher relationships. An advis- 
ory council of teachers and administrators works with the superintendent on policies affect 
ing teachers and pupils. An administrative cabinet confers with the superintendent on ad- 
ministrative problems. The local teachers association maintains a professional ethics com 
mittee to help with the direction of teachers in problems affecting the group as a whole 
Curriculum committees consisting of teachers, consultants, and administrators are working 
constantly on problems of curriculum evaluation and revision 

The teachers are encouraged to take an active part in the cultural and social affairs of the 
community in order that the public may have an opportunity to see them as “people” and 
to share in the special knowledges present within a teacher group. 

Such is the story of an attack upon the schools of one of our California com- 
munities. I have attempted to summarize the attack itself, the public reaction to 
the attack, and the methods used to meet and turn it. In conclusion, I wish to 
re-emphasize two points: (1) that the attack was met long before its inception 
and (2) that an informed and satisfied public is the best defense against unwar- 


ranted and vicious attacks upon public education anywhere 


HOW MAY GUIDANCE BE EFFECTIVE 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Homer L. Berry, Principal, West Side Junior High School, Little 
Rock, Arkansas 

INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
John M. Sexton, Principal, South Side Junior High School, St. Petersburg, 


Florida 
Julian S. Reinhertz, Principal, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, San 


Francisco, California 


Summary of a presentation by VERMUND ANDERSEN 


= dynamic guidance program needs to be carefully analyzed and re- 
evaluated from time to time in order to determine its effectiveness. It's so easy to 
steer off on a tangent and lose sight of the planned course. A continuous inven- 


Vermund Andersen is Principal of the Albert Lea Junior High School, Albert Lea, Minne- 
sota. 
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tory of objectives by the entire faculty is very essential for making constructive 
improvement. 
COUNSELORS 


Good individual counseling is the heart of the program. Very successful, experi- 
enced teachers usually make excellent teacher counselors. Their daily program 
may be planned for half-time teaching and half-time counseling. A good teacher 
has always done individual counseling in the classroom. With the help of a well- 


planned guidance program, she will be able to do it much better. In-service 
training in the newer guidance techniques will be very beneficial for teacher 


counselors. 

A thoroughly trained full-time counselor is necessary for proper co-ordination 
of the entire program. Ideally, the counselor should also have been an excellent, 
experienced teacher with plenty of common sense and not so much theory. Too 
many guidance programs get off to a bad start because counselors in charge have 
had an overdose of professional training and little, if any, successful classroom 
teaching experience. 

TESTING 


A moderate testing program is very essential if results are interpreted by teach- 
ers who understand them. Much money is wasted in some schools by the ad- 
ministration of an elaborate testing program which is not used to its maximum. 

A reliable achievement test is probably the most important. If results are dis- 
cussed with each pupil, it offers him an opportunity to compete with his own 
past record. He may be several grade levels below other pupils in his class, but 
results of test will show whether 4e has made any improvement. 

One or two intelligence tests should be given. Too much emphasis has been 
given to these tests. Results should be interpreted as only one of many things 
used to understand the potentialities of the pupil. Overemphasis is probably due 
to having a definite number to indicate I.Q. This leads to numerical classification 
of all pupils on a mass production basis which is undesirable. 

A diagnostic reading test is important if you have trained teachers to follow 
through with remedial work after diagnosis has been made. Ideally, reading de- 
ficiencies should be taken care of at an earlier age, preferably in the elementary 
grades. 

STAFF CO-OPERATION 


All staff members must understand the purposes of your guidance program 
and co-operate in fulfilling them. There must be willingness to work together 
for a common end and some agreement about the means to that end. 

The needs of your particular school must be carefully considered. All faculty 
members should feel that they have had a part in the planning. The entire pro- 
gram should grow out of the needs of your school. It will not be successful if 
it is planned and handed down by school administrators. 
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There must be an understanding of the teacher's role in the educational life 
of the pupil. Good guidance helps the pupil to find himself and thereby to under- 
stand himself. This requires more patience and understanding on the part of the 
teacher, but provides more beneficial results. The pupil learns to accept re 
sponsibility when he is given the opportunity to make his own decisions. Dog 
matic decisions by teachers and administrators do not add to the effectiveness of 
good guidance. 

Teachers must have a sense of perspective regarding self and others. Depart 
mentalization has created a problem in this respect. Teachers in some depart- 
ments lack the over-all perspective of a good guidance program. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the school principal to keep the ultimate aims in focus so that the 
ship does not steer too far away from its planned course 


DROP OUTS 


Education for all American youth is commonly accepted in theory today 
Guidance must be accepted as an integrated part of our educational program 
All youth regardless of race, creed, color, or economic status must have an edu- 
cation. 

The percentage of drop outs after reaching the age of sixteen is a fairly good 
criterion for determining the effectiveness of your guidance program. Good 
schools are closely related to good public relations. Pupils dropping out of 
school too frequently leave with a very poor impression of what the public 
school has done for them. A follow-up program should be maintained to show 
an interest in the welfare of pupils who drop out of school to go to work. They 
will be future supporters or non-supporters of the schools. 

Every effort should be made to find out why pupils drop out of school. Studies 
of results will enable counselors to make recommendations for constructive 
changes in guidance policies. In my opinion, it's desirable to advise some pupils 
to get a job at the age of sixteen. They will be happier and usually leave with a 
feeling that the school has tried to do something for them. I realize that it isn't 
easy to find jobs for young people of this age due to Federal and state regulations 


DOUBLE-BLOCK PERIOD 


If teachers are going to have time to do the things necessary for good guidance, 
the double-block period is a constructive step in program planning in the right 
direction. According to this plan, one teacher may have two groups (thirty-five 
pupils in each) of pupils for English and social studies. She spends approxi 
mately two and one-half hours per day with each group. This plan gives the 
teacher much needed time for home conferences, individual conferences, and 
obtaining information related to the pupil's background. 

The immediate problem in many schools is to get teachers with a broader 
training background who are willing to consider this method of teaching 
Faculty members must be sold on the plan first; otherwise, it will be a failure 
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ORIENTATION OF NEW PUPILS 


New pupils entering junior high for the first time need help from friendly 
teachers and pupils. A pupil hospitality committee from each home room can 
do an effective job of helping new pupils with problems related to school 

Rural pupils planning to come to our school are invited to spend a full day 
visiting regular classes during the second semester. Each visitor has a pupil serv- 
ing as host. Teachers plan special exhibits and classwork for this day to give 
visitors an over-all picture of work done in each class. 

Tentative registration for the following year is also taken care of on visitation 
day. A bulletin explaining various courses offered is sent to each pupil when in- 
vitations are extended for visitation. Pupils wishing to change tentative regis- 
tration are encouraged to come to the guidance office for conference during the 
summer vacation. 

New pupils entering school by transfer during the year are introduced to the 
school counselor. They are not hurriedly registered and sent to class. Sometimes 
our counselor spends one or two hours with a pupil before taking him to his 
home room for introduction to pupils. A pupil from the home-room hospitality 
committee will now be responsible for helping the new pupil 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


All ninth-grade pupils are required to take course in social studies. Preparation 
for senior high school is a regular unit in this course. Registration for elective 
courses is tentatively planned. The unit also covers a study of occupations. Each 
pupil is urged to begin thinking about what he wants to be doing when he com- 
pletes high school or college. 

Counselors from the senior high school are asked to speak to pupils in social 
studies classes. Questions related to registration are thus taken care of on an 
individual basis. Pupil registration is not a hurried process. Pupils are encouraged 
to take time to discuss questions with teachers and parents. The final plans are 


made by the pupil however. 


PARENT CO-OPERATION 


An analysis of your guidance program should certainly consider what the 
parents think of it. This is probably the acid test because they are the buyers to 
whom we must sell it. Much can be done through special visitation days, PTA 
meetings, and service club meetings to acquaint parents with the school guidance 


program. 

The best way to help a child with a problem is by means of close co-operation 
between the home and the school. Inviting the parents to school for an informal 
conference with their child and his teachers is usually a very effective way to 
clear up many misunderstandings. The counselor should also be present to add 
background information which may be needed. 
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In a very few cases, a child's parents may absolutely refuse to co-operate with 
the school. If a severe disciplinary problem develops as a result of poor parent 
co-operation, it may be necessary to commit the child to the juvenile court. In 
Minnesota, the court has the authority to place this child in the hands of the 
State Youth Commission for further study. 

Finally, I believe our whole junior high-school guidance program may be more 
effective by thinking of it as an educational clinic. Teachers, counselors, nurses, 
and principals are members of the clinical staff. Their combined training and ex 
perience should be very helpful in counseling a pupil with a problem. They must 
consider each pupil's needs as an individual. 

Pupil responsibility for success must be emphasized. Too much guidance may 
have the same effect as giving the doctor's patient an overdose of medicine. There 
must be a happy median. After the pupil understands his problem and under- 
stands himself, it's up to him to make the final decision 


Summary of a presentation by A. E. ROPER 


: growth of a program of guidance in the junior high school in the past 
twenty-five years has followed much the same pattern of growth as other fea- 
tures of the junior school. As time has passed, with experimentation and changes, 
all the many facets of the junior high-school organization have been remodeled 


and included, of course, is the work we have done in guidance. And outlined 
here, as briefly as possible, is the experience of my own staff in this particular 
field. 

We began, years ago, with the classroom teacher furnishing all the guidance 
that was given. After a period of time we started using ‘class advisers"’—a man 
and a woman teacher chosen from the faculty for each grade, the man for the 
boys and the woman for the girls. The time they could give to this work was so 
limited that, in a school with three or four hundred pupils in a grade, its effective- 
ness was negligible. We soon found that a change was desirable and so, length- 
ening the home-room period, we went over to a plan of using the home-room 
teacher for guidance purposes. 

Having established the home-room teacher as guidance counselor, we, over 
a period of years, felt the need for agencies which would have the time to bring 
the school in closer contact with the home, solve some of the problems involv- 
ing transient and absent pupils, work with those who were applying for work 
permits, and many of the school situations involving girls. Fortunately the 
junior high-school teaching staff, having years of experience behind them, had 
a number of mature teachers who were well qualified to become what can be 
called the deans of boys and girls. They assumed the duties referred to and others, 
as well, which have resulted from increased enrollment. With the appointment 


A. E. Roper is Principal of Roosevelt Junior High School, Middletown, Ohio. 
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of deans came also the services of a part-time director of tests and measurements. 
Although we have always had considerable data on pupils derived from a pro 
gram of testing carried on by the teachers themselves, added personnel has given 
us necessary rechecks and additional information of some value. 

The deans of boys and girls at the present time devote half their time to 
teaching and the other half to handling: 


1. Absence and truancy cases 
Some discipline problems 
Cases of illness within the school 
Work with scholarship problems 
Chaperoning at school parties 
Many situations which call for mature advice to boys and girls from an adult 


The periods for this work are scheduled at intervals during the day, and they 
find the arrangement a good one, particularly their access to pupils and pupils to 
them at the opening and closing of school. 

As far as actual classroom work is concerned, the best job of guidance is done 
in the last nine weeks of work in social science in the eighth grade. Here the time 
is devoted to a survey of job opportunities and the taking of aptitude and atti- 
tude tests. With the help of this information and other data, pupils are assisted 
in their choice of senior high-school courses and directed along their chosen path 
in the subjects which they elect in the ninth year. Parents are always brought into 
the picture and consulted and in any case of doubt must give their consent in 
writing to subjects elected. This pays off the next year in case of pupil difficulties 
with their elections. 

Now what are the things we have found that makes guidance effective? Well, 
first of all should be listed close contact with the home. There are unco-operative 
parents, but they are only a small minority. Most parents are anxious to help 
teachers and a good, co-operative parent can make even the work of a very 
mediocre teacher successful. Contact with the home keeps parents informed 
and alive to what the school is trying to do. And that, in turn, is reflected in the 
attitudes of the boys and girls. 

Equal with this and just as important is the necessity of having mature, ex- 
perienced, well-educated people as deans. Their work and relationship with the 
boys and girls call for all the finest qualities which are desirable in teachers. 
Unless they can obtain the liking and respect of pupils they cannot successfully 
fill the requirements of the positions. The work of a dean, like that of any prin- 
cipal or teacher, cannot be card catalogued or mechanized or reduced to a for- 
mula. Such work calls for intelligence, high social and moral standards, pleasing 
appearance and personality, and an unfailing faith in and liking for boys and 
gitls. Men and women appointed to these positions should have some years of 
successful teaching behind them, years during which they have proved their 
ability to do an outstanding job with boys and girls. They are the ‘‘first line” 
people and set the educational tone for the whole school. 
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Then I would list as a most necessary thing a well-planned and well-kept sys 
tem to supply guidance information to teachers and to the pupils themselves 
Easily accessible to all teachers should be the usual complete information as to 
a pupil's past record, both scholastically and otherwise, the names and results 
of all special-purpose tests which have been taken, and all information needed 
in regard to the pupil's life outside of the school. We have made a practice of 
making note of any unusual happening in a family or circumstances in a pupil's 
life. It is surprising how frequently such information has been found valuable 
All this information should be cumulative and passed on to the senior high 
school when the pupil leaves the ninth grade. 

So far as pupils are concerned they should take and be informed of the results 
of aptitude and attitude tests, probably about the end of the eighth year. This 
information can then be used to influence their decisions in regard to courses 
which they begin in the ninth year leading on to more advanced work in senior 
high school. 

Then last, but certainly not least, I would list as important in all guidance a 
friendly, close, personal relationship between all pupils and all teachers. Fre- 
quently, out of all the group of seven or eight teachers a pupil faces, one will 
stand out as a friend and be able to do or say the right thing to influence him in 
the right way. Things which seem very petty to an adult are huge problems to 
adolescents, and in talking to them, we must take them seriously. The essence 
of good guidance is in being a good listener, managing the situation so that the 
pupil makes the right decision by himself. 


HOW SHOULD WE PROVIDE FOR THE SLOW LEARNER? 


CHAIRMAN: R. E. Brinkley, Regional Supervisor, Division of Public High Schools, 
State Department of Education, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfrees- 
boro, Tennessee 

INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 

Theodore R. Chatham, Principal, E. O. Smith Junior High School, Houston, 
Texas 

J. W. Elwell, Principal, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Hamilton, 
Ohio 


Summary of a presentation by VARIAN M. SHEA 


, were days in previous years when high schools in general did not 
have to provide for slow learners, or at most they provided for them for a brief 
time only. These slow learners became discouraged and soon joined the ranks of 


Varian M. Shea is District Superintendent in Charge of the Chicago High Schools, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
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early leavers, as no adjustment in the school program or techniques seemed to 
be in store for them 

But today, the high schools are for all the children of all the people, and an 
increasingly large percentage of boys and girls of all mental abilities of secondary- 
school age enroll year after year, a practice with which I am heartily in accord. 

In dealing with these pupils, our first task is to define the term slow learner. 
Generally, when we classify a child as a slow learner, we mean he is slow to learn 
and retain abstract material. He may or may not have other compensating talents 
or abilities. To identify these slow learners for special classification or even for 
individual attention in the classroom, the teacher in charge must study the 
records of these boys and girls to find their age-grade status and the reason for 
this retardation, be it mental ability, health, community and home factors, or 
other causes. Tests of all kinds given in class and individually will help to locate 
the pupil's range of ability on the physical, mental, social, and educational fronts. 
With this statistical information and background, and the recommendation of 
the teacher after he has sized up the situation, it should be possible to separate 


those who are retarded more than two years along a majority of these lines. 

The question of what to do with them in the organization of the school is 
still unsettled. Many school people feel that segregation in separate classes is 
undemocratic. They would prefer to handle these cases under individual differ- 
ences in the regular classrooms. Others prefer to establish separate classes for 


academic work, with integration with the rest of the school in music, art, shops, 
home economics, and physical education. 

A popular organization is to group slow learners in each grade in a home room 
where they remain with one teacher for approximately half the day. The remain- 
der of the periods would be spent going to their integrated work. The home- 
room teacher should be one who is sympathetic, who is willing to work over 
curriculum materials to fit the situation, and who is capable of adapting her 
techniques to the best interests of the learners. 

But regardless of the placement of these pupils, their progress will be effected 
only by special consideration being given to their individual characteristics. 
Helen B. Sullivan in her article in the NEA Journal of February, 1951, identifies 
these traits very clearly, and then shows what significance they have for the 
teacher of such a group. I shall abridge her work, giving it only in outline, as 
follows. Slow learners have: 

. Short attention and concentration span 
slow reaction time 

. little ability to evaluate materials for suitability 

limited powers of self-direction 

difficulty in generalizing 

weak association of words and ideas 

little recognition of the familiar in new situations 

. rapid power of forgetting what they have learned slowly 

. the faculty of relating everything to their local situation 

10. mediocre or low standards of workmanship 
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With a knowledge of these attributes, the teacher should be able to prepare 
material that would require only short spans of concentrated work, give only 
one new point at a time, choose carefully her references, plan with the pupils 
to the smallest detail, illustrate profusely and concretely, teach new words one 
at a time, and check all work carefully, as these boys and girls incline to poorly 
written work full of mistakes. 

In general, these students need much attention to their basic needs which will 
equip them to take their places in society on their own vocational level. The 
importance of regular attendance, punctuality, the ability to follow directions, 
to get along with others, to be truthful and self-controlled should all be taught 
in season and out. Such obvious habits as cleanliness in person, dress, and 
speech may have to be instilled, and a great deal of practice and comment be 
expended to insure lasting effects. 

Since a low reading grade, as well as limited mental ability, is generally a very 
insistent factor, a diagnosis of the difficulties may disclose some that can be 
remedied by attendance at a clinic or by coaching. 

Chicago has had numerous ways of dealing with its slow learners. Many re- 
ceive special attention in the regular classes; others attend classes similar to the 
regular ones from the standpoint of time schedules, teachers, ef., but with a 
goal of lesser achievement, and with the use of simpler materials. Still others 
attend special segregated half-day classes, with the other half day being spent in 
integrated work. 

The special work in one room generally has goals different from regular 
academic work. Enough skills are given to try to insure at least minimum com- 
petency, but the emphasis is on attitudes and general living. A two-year period 
in the general high school, followed by a short vocational on-the-job training, 
should permit most of those of good will to take their places in society. 


Summary of a presentation by MERWIN A. LEWIS 


I THINK that the term slow learner must be divided into at least two parts 
the first to include those children who are slow because of their personal com- 
position, environment, and heredity; the other group to encompass those pupils 
whom we tag slow learners. 

Personally, I dislike the term because it is so undefined. In this group are a 
great number who have been coming into our schools for some time. If we wish 
or hope to do our job with them, then we must give them a much more general 
and diversified teaching program. 

Let us look for a moment at the first group. 

We have had some success with a carefully planned program which attempts 
to care for this slow group. As stated in a recent bulletin by our psychologist 
“The purpose of this program is to provide educational experiences for children 


Merwin A. Lewis is Principal of the Harvey H. Lowrey School, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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who cannot make progress in regular grades which is within the normal expec- 
tancies, but who, with appropriate training and development, can become self- 
sustaining members of the community.”’ 

These pupils are assigned to special classes in groups from primary through 
high school. Ages range from 6 to not older than 18-19 years. Each is tested and 
a general rule is followed that none are accepted younger than 6 years chrono- 
logically, or 342 years mental age, or an I.Q. of 50 for children older than 6 years. 
However, exceptions are made on the basis of need if deemed wise for a particu- 
lar individual. 

The pupils are identified by the teacher, nurse, physician, social worker, or 
parent. Each is referred to psychological services for study. 

The pupil is observed both in class and at home, and a conference is held 
with the referring teacher and principal. The pupil, if found eligible, is placed 
by a special placement committee, after a conference with the receiving teacher 
and principal. 

The key to this program is proper selection. Its success lies in the hands of a 
capable well-trained, understanding teacher. 

Definite provision is made for longer readiness programs, with gradual intro- 
duction of academic material, principally reading and arithmetic. Stress is placed 
on activities and experiences related to daily life, marketing, food, personal care, 
arts, crafts, and prevocational skills. 

Pupils can go through this program and finish in a senior high group. Most 
of this group is placed in a part-time work program so that actual transition to a 
stable work condition is made under the guidance of the teacher. 

Today, I think we need to be concerned with the remainder whom we choose 
to call slow learners, and who appear most everyday in the classroom. Some of 
these are slow, especially in certain subjects. That point should be stressed. It 
illustrates the weakness in lumping them all as slow learners. 

I think many are slow because they are slow in doing what we expect them 
to do. Others are slow because the high schools have not sufficiently adjusted 
their methods, techniques, or materials to teach widely divergent ranges of 
ability and interests. 

I feel that far too little emphasis has been placed upon what can be done in 
regular classes every day. Elementary-school teachers think nothing of having 
several groups within their room. Many high-school teachers do not think in 
terms or possibility of this procedure. 

For several years I have asked bookmen what they can offer on a lower level. 
It's pretty scarce and the answers are weak. We must have more material written 
for these pupils; for example, the Scott-Foresman books written at a Sth-G6th grade 
level. We purchased seventy-five of these, equipped a table with castors and 
moved it around. The Childhood of Famous Americans series, Bobbs-Merrill, 
has possibilities. The Reader's Digest is now getting down to early elementary 
levels. You probably know about the SRA reading development program with 
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a set of three books accompanied by a self-kept graph of progress. The reading 
accelerator can be used with it and gives a very graphic challenge. 

I am just maintaining we must have more and more of it and it must be in 
every area. 

The library should be a good source for any subject. Again a table with castors 
can be used and the material moved into the classroom. 

The classroom library should be a reality. A few well-selected books and pam- 
phlets will soon grow into a broad base. A definite part of the textbook budget 
can be allotted and will help to change the emphasis on the textbook. 

A little conference time for the music teacher to be available will not hurt, 
neither will availability of the art teacher, plus ample supplies. 

A little time for a dramatic teacher to give a few pointers on a class play, for 
example, might be slipped into the schedule. 

Sometimes even in a camping program we find slow learners suddenly turned 
into fast learners. 

I found one teacher in ninth grade English using Dolch word cards, but she 
had other pupils in her class doing it. This is very common, of course, to have 
the students who get through work with others. It’s surprising how few think 
of it unless it’s suggested often. There is no limit to this, with ample supplies 
of mimeographed maps, charts, questions, work sheets, and the like. 

Our science garden instructor tells me that he gives the slower ones the job 
of setting up a project which encourages them to select charts, pictures, and 
pamphlets that they can use and understand. 

Many of the recordings available have never been put to use and aimed at 
these students we call slow learners. A tape recorder can do a variety of things if 
used purposely. The committee field trip has been developed by one of our 
social science teachers. He has small committees of high-school students pre- 
pare to gather information on a selected topic. Careful preplanning and study is 
the keynote, with definite questions prepared. The committee goes as a group 
to visit and interview. The final report is prepared. Quite often it is recorded 
and used widely in other classes. Certainly the slow learner might have minority 
representation on such committees. 

We can do a great deal in working toward a good classroom atmosphere which 
provides flexibility for grouping. Interesting pictures, library corners, bulletin 
boards, science tables, shelves, plants, and other items should be no more out of 
place in high school than in elementary. 

Sometimes it’s possible to have an interested teacher spend a little time with 
some of the bad cases. If these are referred for a little help by the adviser, and 
the pupil is not released from his responsibility to his classroom teacher, changes 
often result. The key to success is personal interest and hints that the pupil does 
not get in the larger group. 

It is important that the cumulative record be polished and refined, and that 
it follows the pupil closely to serve as the basis for the work. The adviser must 
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be in complete agreement and work just as closely with the teacher as with the 
pupil. The cumulative record and the adviser should carry adequate test data to 
the classroom teacher. Emphasis on skill tests will show that many pupils need 
help in attacking a problem and that use of references, map reading, and other 
basic skills is needed before use can be made of any material. 

I sometimes wonder whether we have stressed enough what smaller class size 
would really do for these pupils. Double period classes give more time, provide 
for integration, and definitely reduce the number of pupils. 

Needless to say there are many more things that could be said and better sug- 
gestions made. However, may I summarize by the statement that merely naming 
some of our pupils slow learners will not stir much interest in them. We need to 
load the educational gun with birdshot instead of the single textbook rifle 


bullet. 


WHAT ARE CURRENT CONCEPTS OF THE ACTIVITY 
PROGRAM? 


CHAIRMAN: W. H. Millsaps, Principal, Central High School, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Robert D. Morgans, Principal, Visalia Union High School, Visalia, California 
A. L. Thomasson, Principal, Champaign Junior High School, Champaign, 


Illinois 


Summary of a presentation by FRANK BUGAR 


; on seems to be a general agreement among educators that the activity 
program does have a place in the educational curriculum either as an extra- 
curricular activity or as an integral part of the curriculum. Concepts of this ac- 
tivity program vary with each school and locality. Some activity programs exist 
because of a forward look in education, others as a necessary evil with which to 
contend. Whatever the philosophy underlying its existence, it has had its im- 
pact. Where indifferent leadership exists, the impact is not always wholesome or 
effective. However in a planned and well-directed program of activity it has been 
found to be one of the most effective teaching opportunities for the modern 
concept for education for citizenship. As this program has continued to develop 
and been accepted as a part of the educational curriculum, administrators, teach- 
ers, and parents have begun to look at the activity program as one of the essential 
phases of the development of the child for his place in society. Even in the early 


Frank Bugar is Supervising Principal of the New Paltz Central School, New Paltz, New 
York. 
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education history of our country we can find what might be considered an ac- 
tivity program. As rigid as the old schoolmasters were, many had visions that 
put in practice to enrich and encourage the student in his educational effort. 
Or perhaps leadership was found even within the group that was brought to- 
gether for the purpose of assimilating all of the three R's to attain a state of 
graduation. 

Perhaps the first clear-cut activity program was listed in the field of sports and 
developed into our varsity program as we know it today. It was here that we 
began to realize the inherent drive when interest was harnessed in the wider 
aspects of education beyond subject matter. 

With the school reorganization to the 6-3-3 and the 6-6 plan came the junior 
high-school program and its recognition of the individual differences and its 
attempts to meet various needs. Along with this movement came the major 
impetus in the club program. With specialized teachers on hand, hobby clubs 
began to develop to a greater extent. 

Compulsory education law, social pressure, and the demand for trained people 
accentuated the need for recognition of individual differences in planning a pro- 
gram that would best prepare the student for life. Then to complicate matters 
further came the fast pace and development of technical and scientific knowledge 
This left in its wake a problem of educating our students for wise use of leisure 
time, easing the drudgery brought about by highly specialized industry. Speed 
of communications and the one-world outlook necessitated the development of 
a well-adjusted social member with understanding of himself and his neighbor 
the world over. 

Lastly, and perhaps most important, whether we like it or not, the home as we 
have known it has changed, and aspects of education that we assumed to be the 
parents’ responsibility have now become the school's problem. With the conflict 
of ideologies and the questioning of social and moral values, a greater responsi- 
bility was put upon our schools for preparing a child for this way of life. Schools 
wholly unprepared for such a wholesale change along with the increased enroll- 
ment, cost, and normal resistance to change itself were faced with finding the 
solution for an adequate curriculum to prepare the child for citizenship and his 
place in society. An immediate solution to the problem was not available. Past 
groundwork and experience in the activity program have pointed the way in 
which an adequate citizenship curriculum could be developed with flexibility « 
fit any schoo] situation. 

The activity program organization as it exists today may be broken down into 
three general patterns: first, the after- or before-school program; second, school day 
activity program; third, the core program. A fourth may be added which would 
be a combination of the three patterns above. 

The after- or before-school program developed because of a necessity, un 
willingness of the school to recognize the activity program as a part of the edu 
cational program, or the unwillingness to accept the problem involved in in 
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corporating the activity program within the school day. This type of organiza- 
tion limited participation and gave the activity program a secondary role. 

The activity period during the school day met with varying degrees of ac- 
ceptance as part of the educational curriculum. However, it did make provisions 
usually for participation of all students. It also gave an opportunity for student 
planning and a wider choice in the offerings in the activity program. To a large 
extent the impetus for this type of organization came from the consolidated and 
centralized program. Because of the large numbers of students being transported, 
provisions had to be made within the school day for the activity program. The 
effectiveness with which these schools met the problems of administration and 
the success of the activity program did much in fostering this type of organiza- 
tion as an effective part of the educational curriculum. 

The core program is the integration of the activities with the class program 
making it a part of the curriculum. This organization is in its neophyte state and 
now being explored by a number of schools. To a large extent it is found mostly 
in the junior high-school area. Exponents of this program are enthusiastic re- 
garding its results. It would be well to watch the development of this program 
in the future. 

Perhaps the type of activity organization that has been found most frequently 
is the incorporation of the three patterns described. It is an attempt to utilize 
within the limitation of time, space, and concept the fullest educational op- 
portunities to be derived from an activity program. 

Education isa slow process and change in education comes slowly. Educators 
are generally reluctant to set aside old practices, theories, and content that have 
proved effective in the past for new and untried theories. They recognize the 
need of a greater scope in education. They do not feel that the entire structure 
of the educational program must be changed in dealing with this problem. 
Rather it is a problem of reorganization, a weeding out, and a readjustment to 
meet the present-day needs. This has been going on in schools, in some to a 
greater degree than others. In this type of planning the activity program has 
played an important role. 

In looking at the education curricula of some schools, we note but little 
change in subject matter and content. Even teaching has differed but little in its 
presentation. Very little effort, if any, has been made to prepare the student for 
citizenship. The old traditional pattern is being followed. Then, again, in many 
other schools we notice marked differences from the old pattern and the class 
seems to be carrying on an effective program in preparing the student for his 
place in society. 

It is in the activity program that the school finds an opportunity to plan a 
curriculum for the student to have life-like situations, to find out about himself 
and the society in which he lives. Here we have the opportunity to develop 
appreciations, government, and followership. It is in these activities that we 
develop character and sportsmanship. The student through this program is given 
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an opportunity to exploit his talents and get self-satisfaction in his creative ex- 
periences. The development of skills and hobby interests are also part of this 
program. The guidance department becomes an effective department in this 
kind of an atmosphere, largely student directed and planned on their interest 
and needs. The formal classroom situation is foregone for the informal discussion 
group. 

Schools have realized that one of the most effective means of selling its school 
program is through its activities. In this kind of atmosphere schools find an 
opportunity to satisfy best the needs of the student and eliminate tensions that 
come with an academic program. Opportunity is fertile in this field to help in 
guiding the student in the problems that are a vital interest to him at this age. 

Schools are usually classified as good, bad, or indifferent in terms of their 
activity program today. Graduates when asked as to what they remember about 
their high-school days invariably speak in terms of the activities in which they 
participated 

Schools might well examine their program and ask this question, Are we doing 
effective teaching in preparing our students for citizenship? Should they find 
themselves lacking, they can find their answer in meeting this need in the activ- 
ity program. The parents’ and students’ reactions to a well-organized activity 
program will more than compensate for the problems that you wil! meet in 
planning and administering this program. 


Summary of a presentation by LOREN CHASTAIN 


fs opening this discussion I shall quote from the Forty-ninth Yearbook, Part I, 
of the National Society for the Study of Education: 


Curriculum. The curriculum is defined as experience; and it is in terms of experience that 
pupils learn. The basis for deciding on the pupil experiences to be provided in the curricu- 
lum must include: (1) student purposes, interests, needs, and degree of maturity; (b) prob- 
lems of the present environment of the boys and girls; and (c) the purposes the staff recog- 
nizes as values in our society. These must be used by the staff to give direction to the pro- 
gram. In other words, the objectives of life itself must determine the objectives of the 


school. 

I believe that most principals will accept the above viewpoint as being the 
current concept of the secondary-school curriculum. From this it follows that 
the purposes of school activities are the same as the general aims of secondary 
education. The “‘extracurricular’’ or ‘‘co-curricular’’ activities should supple- 
ment the regular curriculum. In fact no sharp line of demarcation can be drawn 
between the regular and the co-curricular activities. Some that were extracurricu 
lar a few years ago are now considered definitely as a part of the regular curricu- 
lum, and others that are now extracurricular will be regular in time. 

Several years ago that great educator John Dewey gave us the philosophy that 
education is life. Activities, then, if they are to contribute the most toward ac- 
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complishing our current educational aims should be based upon, and grow out 
of, the normal life activities of our pupils. 

While the purposes and aims of present-day activities are many and varied 
depending upon the type of school, curriculum, and location, it seems to me 
the chief objectives are as follows: 

1. Citizenship. Just as our regular curriculum aims, above all else, to develop pupils who 
will be better able to take their places as good citizens in a democracy, so should our activi- 
ties supplement this objective. Many schools through their planned activities are doing an 
excellent job in preparing better citizens. The free and open discussion of members of vari- 
ous organizations such as clubs, class councils, and other groups in an organized way, under 
their own elected leaders, contributes more toward good citizenship than we may realize 

2. Character. Development of character should come high on our list of objectives. Many 
groups such as honor societies, clubs, and athletic teams do much in forming character. 

3. Scholarship. Every secondary-school faculty takes pride in continually working to pro- 
mote scholarship. Certainly honor societies, departmental clubs, book clubs, journalism and 
dramatic groups can all help to promote higher scholastic standards. 

4. Social. Man is a social being. High-school pupils naturally enjoy social life. Recog- 
nizing this the modern high school provides many activities which give pupils experience 
and fun in socia! events 

5. Recreational. In our modern machine age adults have more time for leisure. Many do 
not know how to use this extra time and some even get into wrong forms of entertainment. 
We should have many school activities purely for recreation and fun. All kinds of intramural 
athletics are good. 

6. Sense of belonging. Every pupil in high school feels he is a part of the school. He also 
wants to belong to various school organizations. This seems to give him a social standing 
of which he is very proud. School activities meet this need. 


Secondary-school pupils will engage in activities of some type. They will be 
either planned by the school or unplanned. If the school does not provide suffi- 
cient activities, the pupils will organize their own and some will not contribute 
to the main aims of education. One of the greatest responsibilities a secondary- 
school principal has is to plan and supervise a good adequate program of co- 
curricular activities. In planning a program which will meet the need and inter- 
ests of most pupils, the principal must consider and evaluate many things. The 
main points he must consider are the following: 

1. Varied program. He should plan a program with enough activities of various kinds so 
that every pupil may have an opportunity to participate. 

2. Publicity. The principal should see that sufficient publicity is given the pupils so that 
all may know about the activity program and the opportunities for them in various activities. 

3. Sponsors. Since the success of any activity rests largely with the sponsor, great care 
should be taken in their selection. The wise principal will work with his staff and students 
in selecting sponsors, but the final responsibility for the selection is the duty of the principal. 
Sponsors should be chosen upon the qualifications required for the particular activity. The 
best sponsors are good leaders with pleasing personalities who have the respect of young 
people and who enjoy working with teen-age pupils. 

4. Time and place. \t is the duty of the principal, with his staff, to determine the best time 
and place for each of the activities. Many schools have all activities at the same time during 
the so-called ‘‘activity period.’ This plan takes care of the time satisfactorily, but it does not 
permit the same pupils to take part in very many activities. However, some pupils need to 
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be limited in the number in which they participate. It is the duty of the principal and staff 
to see that a suitable meeting place is provided for each activity 

5. Flexibility. The whole activity program must be flexible enough to change with the 
times. As objectives of the curriculum change, so must our activities change in order to 
supplement the aims of education 

6. Objectives. Each activity group should be able to justify its existence by having and 
meeting certain specific objectives and the various groups should be encouraged to check 
themselves from time to time to see how well they are meeting these 

In conclusion I maintain that a well-planned activity program based upon the 
needs and interests of the pupils is a vital part of our broad curriculum and 
should supplement all the objectives of our so-called regular curriculum. 


HOW CAN WE MAKE THE SCHOOL CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
COMMUNITY AND THE COMMUNITY TO THE SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: John O. Fry, Principal, Hamilton High School, Hamilton, Ohio 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS 
R. Earl Farnsworth, Principal, Fort Smith Senior High School, Fort Smith, 


Arkansas 
Paul E. Webb, Principal, Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, California 


Summary of a presentation by WALDRO J. KINDIG 


i National Citizens’ Commission for the Public Schools reports that in 
the summer of 1951, six states have more than 100 local or county citizens’ 
committees; three have 50 to 100; thirty-six have fewer than 50; and only three 
states have none. There were at that time sixteen State Citizens’ Committees 


The commission which maintains offices in Boston, New York, Louisville, and 
Sacramento has also sponsored experimental workshops in six cities and has the 
pledged support of four national community service organizations. Superin- 
tendent J. H. Hall of Torrance, California, reported from a survey of hundreds 
of lay advisory committees that less than ten per cent were formed in the last 
ten years, while seventy per cent were organized in the last five years. Although 
the practice of the citizens or advisory lay committees is still in its infancy, there 
is an increasing need for a clarification of the role of the individual citizen, the 
lay committee, the board of education, the superintendent, the principal, the 
supervisor, and the teacher. The principal's participation will probably grow 
out of experience in a changing pattern that will vary with different problems 
and projects. A few guiding principles may be helpful to those principals who 
are or may be engaged in this activity in their respective communities. 


Waldro J. Kindig is Principal of the Plainfield High School, Plainfield, New Jersey 
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1. It does not seem desirable to organize on a building basis. The national pattern at this 
time includes entire systems with an approval of the boards of education and the super- 


intendents 

2. The principal maintains the existing relation to the superintendent as may be expected 
in an existing line-and-staff chart or a functional graph 

3. The principal should keep the staff informed of any activity of the citizens’ group that 
may affect the school 

4. Since the citizens’ organization is usually open to both professional and lay member- 
ship, the principal should be a member and should also encourage several members of the 
school staff to join. It is recommended that the professional personnel should not exceed 
ten to twenty per cent of the rotal membership. 

5. The principal should be present at as many meetings as possible 

6. Most citizens’ organizations will have several commissions with special responsibilities 
contributing to the total program of the group. The principal should inform them of those 
members of the professional staff who, through their fields of specialization, may be able to 
make a contribution to the thinking of commissions. 

7. The principal may at times act as a co-ordinator in advising a commission. 

8. The principal should encourage a positive, developmental, wholesome approach to a 
problem. 

9. The principal should offer direction without domination 

10. The principal as a professional person and as a member of the committee must have 
a firm belief in the sincerity of the group and faith in group process in studying a problem. 

11. Although a school is expected to be all things to all people, education, like other 
professions, recognizes areas in which there are many unsolved problems. The principal 
should be willing to recognize these situations and to take a position of revealing these 
problems with a willingness to share them with the lay group 

12. The principal should recognize that citizens’ groups may become lay interpreters of 
the program of the school to the community 

13. The principal, again in the role of co-ordinator, is in a unique position to suggest the 
merger of other community groups which, at points of progress, may have an identical or 
similar interest. 

14. At no time does the principal need to abdicate his legal responsibilities or professional 
function in the program of the school. Not all recommendations made by the committee 
will coincide with the views of the principal, of his staff, or of the best philosophy of educa- 
tion; but a recommendation does reflect the community feeling and sincere expression on a 
subject which will offer a basis for a sounder decision when final action is taken. 

15. The principal can utilize the interest of this organized group as an excellent contact 
tor community resources in talent, training, or vacation to enrich the curricular offerings in 
the school. 

16. Most alert schools have several staff committees at work on an improvement pro- 
gram. It is desirable to announce the dates of these meetings to the citizens’ group to en- 
courage representatives to attend. It is also desirable for the principal and the school com- 
mittees to suggest names of lay people who could profitably participate and contribute to 


their deliberations 

As the school and the community work together in this most recent epoch of 
co-operative planning, sincerity should be the keynote and theme of operation. 
Factors contributing to the success of this venture include the frank expression 
of issues; a clear understanding of goals and scope of operation; a sensitivity to 
the roles of the professional personnel; and a willingness to treat all honest 


opinions with respect and dignity. 
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Here we find a new and inspiring challenge of leadership to the high-school 
principal. He is now in a strategic position to serve as a professional leader who, 
by means of these guiding principles, can help to charter a course of action with 

y & 
lay participation in the development of an improved program of secondary edu- 
cation for the youth of his community. 


Summary of a presentation by OTTO E. BUSS 


on effectiveness of any educational institution is predicated on good com- 
munity relations, for without good public relations education can be seriously 
impaired in any school district. No matter how good the teaching job may be in 
the school, if the school is not accepted in the community or if there are strong 
animosities directed to the school and its personnel, much of the opportunity 
to help youngsters is nullified at this point. It becomes our responsibility as ad- 
ministrators to make every patron, parent, and individual welcome to the 
school. A pleasant word by the switchboard operator and a cheerful greeting 
when a parent comes to the counter does much to help. In this brief discussion 
we are presenting for your consideration some practical suggestions which we 
have tried personally or have seen succeed in other schools. 

The school can contribute to the community in many ways, and even in a 
metropolitan area the school should be the center of the community. As far as 
possible, its services, its facilities, and its personnel should be made available 
to the community. The school should encourage the use of the Civic Center 
Act, or other similar acts, which permit the school to be used by the community. 
The community can have many worth-while functions in the school recreation 
room, the auditorium, the gym, and the cafeteria. Each time there is a satis- 
factory response on the part of the community through the use of school 
equipment, good public relations tend to be enhanced. In our school, the blood 
bank meets in our cafeteria every Monday. During the course of a year, this 
brings thousands of folks to the school and is of great service to the whole com- 
munity. 

Probably, the point at which we as educators are most likely to neglect our 
responsibilities is in keeping the community informed. The only time we be- 
come really enthused is just before a bond issue or when we are in desperate 
need of some new facilities. We should have ways and means of informing the 
community of the school’s program continuously. One medium for the dis- 
semination of information relative to school policy, activities, efc., is the local 
newspaper. One of our local papers gives us from fifteen to twenty inches each 
week, and our journalism class prepares a weekly column. This is valuable ex- 
perience for the journalism class, but even more valuable is the information 
given to parents and citizens of our community. Another excellent way to keep 
the community informed is the use of letters from the school to parents regard- 


Orto E. Buss is Principal of the Van Nuys Junior High School, Van Nuys, California 
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ing the achievements of youngsters. Letters of commendation are always wel- 
comed when the child has done a good job in some particular activity. It has also 
been our experience that “thank you” letters to parents who help in PTA 
drives, rag drives, doughnut drives, efc., are most graciously received and the 
parent becomes another firm supporter and booster of our school 

Again, there are many ways in which the school can serve the needs of a 
community over and beyond the regular curricular offerings to the pupils in the 
school. For example, the purchase of instruments by the student body and the 
use of these by both students and adults in a community orchestra can help 
change the musical comprehension of the whole community. In other areas 
schools have used annual art exhibits as a means of serving the community's 
cultural needs. Other schools have fostered inter-cultural activities which have 
helped relieve tensions within the community. Actually there is no end to the 
ways in which the school can contribute to the community and serve its needs. 

Now, let us consider the second portion of this topic for it is of equal import- 
ance. How can the community contribute to the school? No doubt, the number 
one community organization is the Parent-Teacher Association, which stands 
as a bulwark in behalf of schools and their activities across the entire country. I 
cannot speak too highly of this organization and its continuous unselfish service 
to boys and girls. 

However, I think there are certain basic viewpoints which are fundamental for 
every administrator who works closely with any community organization. 

1. Someone from the schoo! should be present at all meetings. Never should a principal 


be too busy to attend PTA board and general meetings 
2. There must be enthusiasm on the part of the school personnel. Very quickly the 


Parent-Teacher Association detects an attitude of indifference. Enthusiasm, however, is 


infectuous 
3. Never miss an opportunity to give the PTA members information concerning current 


happenings at school. This is an excellent chance to see that authentic and factual informa- 
tion gets into the community 

You must realize that whatever you do in PTA, you stand to be criticized. If 
you take an active part there will always be a few members of the faculty who 
criticize you. If you do nothing, you stand to be criticized both by the faculty 
and by the community, for you will be losing a fine opportunity to direct valu- 
able help to the school. May we strongly suggest that you carry on educational 
meetings as a combined school and PTA activity. For the past two years, we 
have joined the PTA in sponsoring a series of night meetings on various phases 
of school operation. These have been of outstanding success and meet a real 
need in helping interpret the school’s program to the community. May we 
commend them to you. 

Be sure to keep your PTA busy. A busy PTA is a happy one. They are ac- 
complishing—they are serving—they are receiving dividends for time invested 
and this is a satisfactory feeling for anyone. There are times when it is necessary 
to have money-raising events for the school. Combine, as far as possible, with 
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the PTA in these projects. Let the PTA help and then divide the money raised. 
You will find in most cases that the PTA will want to use their share to buy 
something for the school. Some of your money-raising events can be rag drives, 
paper drives, doughnut drives, etc 

It is always fundamental to recognize a job well done. Give your PTA folks 
status and recognition and be sure that they always feel welcome to visit the 
school. It is their school too and very quickly they recognize whether they are 
welcome at any time or only at special prepared programs. May we suggest also 
that you take advantage of your PTA’s offer to help in the planning of the curricu- 
lum. This is an excellent opportunity for you to educate a group of vitally inter- 
ested citizens, and they will go away substantial supporters of the school’s pro- 
gram when they have helped-to develop it. 

What we have said about the Parent-Teacher Association can be applied to any 
organization working with the school. However, we are most familiar with the 
PTA and realize what tremendous help can be offered by this group. May we 
venture to go into one more field and say that the over-all leadership in all of 
these activities must be provided by the school. The school must provide direct 
or indirect leadership, and it becomes your responsibility as principal to see that 
someone from the school is a member of each committee or club which is in- 
volved in a community activity where the school may have a stake. As far as 
possible, divide the leadership. Let one person belong to the co-ordinating 
dbuncil, another to the chamber of commerce, another to the “Y" board, et 
It is always advantageous also to have school leadership spread in various church 
activities. 

In all of these contacts, obviously, the school personnel must maintain pro- 
fessional standards, and never let it be said that anyone condemns or criticizes 
other schools or school personnel in the presence of lay people. One of our 
greatest Opportunities is to point out the good teaching, administration, ex 
Surely, you can always say something good about a neighboring school, school 
system, or contributing elementary school; but never knock or condemn. 

In conclusion, may I remind you that first it becomes our responsibility t 
make opportunities for the community to serve in the school. Encourage them 
in this activity. Be sure, however, that you are always the leader and that you 
know what is going on, but have many active parents working in behalf of the 
school. Remember also that the school is there to serve the community and that 
you should always be generous with your time and the school facilities. Leader 
ship from the school should always be available and willing to help as far as 
human strength allows in all community activities. And, finally, public relations 
is always number one in the mind of the school administrator. Without good 
public relations, our program can be absolutely and completely nullified, but 
with good public relations and fine support from the community, anything 1s 
possible through our public education system. 
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WHAT IS TODAY’S ROLE FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


CHAIRMAN: Harry D. Wiser, President, Vallejo College, Vallejo, California 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
J. Paul Mobr, President, Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, California 
Allen R. Moore, Acting Superintendent, J. Sterling Morton High School and 
Junior College, Cicero, Illinois 


Summary of a presentation by CHARLES E. HOOD 


| colleges are facing critical times. Although they have been in exist- 
ence for over twenty-five years in most areas, nevertheless, laymen, taxpayers, 
legislators, and even their “friends” are saying in effect: “Hold on now. Instead 
of expanding, let's maintain the status quo at least until the other schools have 
been taken care of. And, by the way, just what part does the junior college play 
in our educational system?” 

This is a sad commentary on the efficiency of our public relations systems, if 
the purpose of public relations is to interpret the junior college to the com- 
munity. 

It is doubtful that there are very many lay people who actually are opposed to 
the establishment or existence of the junior college. They just don't understand 

and educators haven't been helping them understand. Many legislators favor 
vocational or technical training, and maintain that most junior colleges were 
set up with that primary purpose in mind. They are less in favor of academic 
educatien in the junior college and suspect that in many cases the ‘‘academic” is 
pushing out the “vocational.” 

And the people wonder what general education is. Many think that it's the 
same as academic education. Others say: Why that's the same as the core cur- 
riculum, or common learnings, or the great books course, or life adjustment 
education. And someone may whisper that it’s progressive education with a 
capital ‘‘P’’—perhaps part of this subversive communistic teaching which is 
being investigated. And when John Q. Public asks several leaders in the junior 
college field to define general education, he gets several different definitions. 

In order to clear up misunderstandings on the part of the public in regard to 
the role of the junior college today, and also to clarify our own thinking, per- 
haps we should describe how a specific junior college could be evaluated in 
terms of how it meets the needs of its students. 

I am sure that we are all agreed that the offerings of any junior college should 
be based on the needs of the students. And the recommended way of deter- 


mining those needs is by competent guidance and counselling services which 


Charles E. Hood is Principal of the Custer County High School and Junior College, Miles 
City, Montana 
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are used not only to guide students into the courses now available, but also to 
revamp the curriculum, when necessary, in light of the student needs. 

Most junior colleges also have the obligation to ascertain the needs of the 
community as far as opportunities for employment are concerned, and to pro- 
vide as much as possible the training necessary for such personnel which can 
be absorbed by the community. The usual method of gathering such information 
is by a survey. Here again, the survey is not intended to be used to sell the com- 
munity on the present offerings of the junior college, but to enable the adminis- 
tration to revise willingly and honestly the curricular offerings in view of the 
actual community needs as uncovered by the survey. 

After the student counselling has been done, and the community survey has 
been completed, no doubt each junior college would find that there would be 
three types of students to which it should offer service: (1) the general education 
student; (2) the vocational student; and (3) the transfer student. General edu- 
cation and vocational groups are ordinarily considered terminal education. Both 
adults and regular students may be classified in one of the above groups. You 
will also find that there is considerable overlapping among the three groups, so 
that in some cases you can only say that the “emphasis” is toward one particular 


group. 


If it is discovered that a great deal more attention in the curriculum should 
be given to terminal education, then the most difficult step of all will be actually 


to revise the curriculum and teaching methods to put the needed changes into 
effect. Here you must resist the ‘university halo"’ tendency in courses, teaching 
methods, and catalogs. Here you meet determined opposition from faculty 
members who wish to teach general education courses the same as transfer 
courses. In fact, most problems in fitting the curriculum to the needs of the 
students and community seem to stem from general education, for here we run 
into both misunderstanding and opposition. 

What is general education? A simple definition would be “teaching intended 
to help a student function better as a responsible citizen."’ We realize that there 
is usually overlapping with vocational and transfer courses, but this does not 
lessen the importance of placing the emphasis in a particular class on general 
education if that is where the needs of most of the students lie. 

How can we overcome the opposition of instructors who teach from the 
standpoint that each student will register for the advanced course at the uni- 
versity next term? How can we deal with those who resist changing the content 
and methods of their courses to fill the needs of John Jones or Mary Smith now, 
or next year, or in five years, when they will have a job, home, and family? 

There is much similarity between this problem of teaching in junior college 
and the one which has existed for years in high school. Some high-school teach- 
ers honestly believe that they would be negligent in their duty to the youth of 
America if they did not prepare all their students for the university, and close 
their eyes to the fact that the great majority will never see the inside of a four- 
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year college. How have we been able to change this narrow view of the needs of 
high-school students—to some degree, at least? Only by constant and con- 
tinuous in-service group study of their needs as shown by counselling problems, 
drop outs, and community needs can this be accomplished. It is a slow process, 
but much more realistic than that of issuing a directive to all faculry members 
and then assuming that the job has been accomplished. 

After the teachers have accepted and understand the junior college philosophy 
of education, there remains the problem of methods and techniques which can 
best be used in a specific class to give it value to the students. In general, teach- 
ers with high-school experience find it easier to adjust to this situation than those 
with college experience. This is no doubt due to the fact that there is a closer 
relationship between the junior college and the high school than between the 
junior college and the university. 

When teachers have caught the spirit of the philosophy behind teaching gen- 
eral education courses in the junior college, the content, methods, and tech- 
niques used in conducting the classes are relatively easy to develop. The meth- 
ods could include laboratory work, field studies, and work experience, as well 
as discussion, reading, and lectures, supplemented by appropriate audio-visual 
aids to learning. 

This discussion has been based primarily on the general education portion of 
terminal education, since, in my experience, this is where most of our problems 
and misunderstandings arise, both on the part of educators and lay people. We 
must not forget, however, that we have transfer students; and we must not be 
negligent in our duty toward them, although they are usually much fewer in 
number than the other group, and the solving of their problems less difficult. 

In conclusion, I would say that the present junior college seems to be a lusty 
infant in education with great potentialities, but also greatly misunderstood, 
not only by lay people, but also, in some degree at least, by the educators them- 
selves. 

The role of the junior college today is to determine constantly the needs of 
its students and community and then honestly attempt to meet those needs. If 
this is done, most of our problems and misunderstandings will clear up. 


Summary of a presentation by B. R. MILLER 


‘te general purpose of the present-day junior college is to provide a pro- 
gram of education for youth who have been graduated from the twelfth grade of 
high school. 

The function of the local public junior college is, or ought to be, determined 
by the needs of the students who attend it. The function of the private junior 
college is often determined by its charter. There will be a wider range of function 


B. R. Miller is Principal of Marshalltown High School and Junior College, Marshalltown, 
lowa. 
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between junior colleges located in small towns and those in large cities, between 
those in rural areas and those in industrial centers. 

The role of the junior college might well include: preparing students for 
further college work, giving youth more general education for a better cultural 
life, training young people for specific vocations or assisting them in making 
their choice of a life's work. 

The first junior colleges were established for just one purpose: to prepare 
students for further college work. The transfer function is still dominant in many 
junior colleges and will continue to meet the needs of many students. 

No doubt the lack of money is the reason some young people choose a junior 
college instead of a four-year institution, and thus it may be said that the two- 
year school makes it possible for these young people to secure a college educa- 
tion. Otherwise, they would be deprived of further educational training. Studies 
of the Marshalltown, Iowa, community indicate that the local junior college is 
responsible for an increase of twelve per cent of the town’s high-school gradu- 
ates who attend college each year. 

On the other hand it can be demonstrated that the program of the junior col- 
lege is well qualified to meet the needs of youth regardless of the amount of 
money they have to spend for their education. Prolonged home influence, 
smaller classes, more personal attention from teachers, better teachers, and 
better guidance are characteristics of the junior college, which make it preferable 
to the larger four-year institution. Studies show that junior college transfers 
have better scholastic marks in the senior college than those who entered the 
latter school as freshmen. 

National studies show that there are as many young people capable of doing 
college work who are not in college as there are enrolled in study programs. The 
responsibility of influencing the half who are not in school to enroll and thus 
double the college population can be assigned to the counseling and guidance 
services of the nation’s junior colleges. The main point of attack is to explain 
the value of further educational training to the prospective college students be- 
fore they leave high school. 

Most junior colleges now accept the function of giving general education to 
that group of youth who are not interested in more than one or two years of 
training beyond high school. The additional study will give new fields of inter 
est that will have cultural values for these students the rest of their lives. Many of 
the transfer courses now offered have value for those who will terminate their 
formal education in grade thirteen or fourteen. 

The liberal arts curriculum consisting of English, social studies, mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign language provides rich experiences for the ones who 
leave school short of a college degree. Some junior colleges are offering, with 
success, courses in general science, mathematics skills, communication skills, 
and others. Again, it is the role of the junior college to entice the so-called 
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non-college type of high-school graduate to continue his educational training 
for another year or two. 

The vocational training function has been quite generally accepted by the 
country’s junior colleges. There are two ways in which this purpose has been 
accomplished. The first is the provision of programs of training that equip the 
students for specific occupations. For example, some are trained in retail selling; 
others are trained in the machine trades, in the building trades, and in agriculture. 

The second method of giving vocational training is more general in nature. 
The students take general courses for exploratory purposes. They often learn 
what not to be before they find the vocation for which they are best fitted. For 
example, young men find in first-year college mathematics and in college chem- 
istry and physics that engineering is not their field. Many a youth is spared the 
disappointment of entering a university to find later that he is not able to master 
the curriculum of his chosen field. The question of aptitude tests comes up at 
this point. Junior colleges have assumed the responsibility of providing a testing 
service for their students, and they have been successful in the endeavor. 

A general statement with reference to the role of the junior college is that 
courses should be offered that meet the needs of the youth it serves. Today's 
role of the junior college has developed from the early purpose of preparing 
students for the senior college to providing a program of general education and 
vocational education for all youth who have been graduated from high school. 


HOW CAN WE CONTROL NON-ATHLETIC 
NATIONAL CONTESTS AND ACTIVITIES? 


CHAIRMAN: Albert Willis, Executive Secretary, Illinois High School Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Otto Hughes, Principal, University School, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana 
Clarence A. Brock, Director, Safety and Driver Education, Division of Sec- 
ondary Schools, State Department of Education, Charleston, West Vir- 


ginia 


Summary of a presentation by JOHN M. FRENCH 
Read by Otto Hughes. 


Cine MANNING, chairman of the National Contest and Activities 
Committee, will make a report on the progress being made by this committee. 
He will give the methods of its control as far as it has authority to act. 


John M. French is Principal of the La Porte High School, La Porte, Indiana. 
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Since there is no way for the committee to enforce its rulings, it can only 
act as a screening body. It is necessary to have additional help to give the 
principals relief from the many requests that come to the schools from organ- 
izations sponsoring activities not on the list of approved national activities. 

The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has been 
most helpful in supplementing the work of the Contest and Activities Com- 
mittee. Since a regional association has the power to warn, advise, or drop a 
school from its rolls, few schools will violate their approved practices and 
regulations. 

In March, 1951, Dr. L. B. Fisher of the University of Illinois, Chairman of the 
North Central Association Activities Committee, made a report to the organiza- 
tion covering the fields of music, art, speech, and Key Clubs. This report was 
given in the October, 1951, North Central Quarterly Journal. (Dr. Otto Hughes 
of the Laboratory High School at Bloomington, Indiana, is the present chair- 
man of this committee.) 

In his report, Dr. Fisher set out some basic principles involved both with 
respect to the responsibility of the North Central Association and the respon- 
sibility of the individual schools. These apply not only to the Key Club situa- 
tion discussed in this report but also to all clubs organized within a given school. 
In different localities we have many different problems. In the North Central 
territory, the Key Clubs have been discussed. In some other areas, principals 
have mentioned other organizations as offering the same type of problem. 
One of the purposes of the North Central Association is to offer leadership to 
the individual schools in solving their problems. The final authority should 
always rest with the local administration, the teachers, and students. 

The points made in Dr. Fisher's report are the same as the ones that come 
from all discussions of the problems of how to control or determine the type 
of organizations to have in a given school. Among these principles are the 


following: 

1. All clubs and organizations and activities in a given school should grow out of the 
needs of the individual students and the school society as a whole 

2. No student organization should be established in our secondary schools for the sake 
of the organization itself. 

3. The activities should be organized and operated in such a way as to provide oppor 
tunities for students to have experiences in democratic situations 

4. All school clubs and activities should be developed from the needs, interests, and 
problems of the students and the community in which they live. 

5. A definite procedure should be developed for initiating and organizing new clubs. This 
will vary in the different schools. 

An attempt was made to secure the same type of information from the other 
regional accrediting agencies, but most of them have no committee similar 
to that of the North Central Association. It would be a helpful factor in con 
trolling these activities if such a committee were established in each regional 
organization and if these committees could get together and co-ordinate their 


work with the Contest and Activities Committee. 
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In order to get the reaction of schools throughout the country, I sent letters 
to a number of principals. These were sent to the different areas outside of the 
North Central territory. A part of the letter is as follows: 


I would like to have some additional information about the control of non-athletic 
activities outside of the North Central territory and would appreciate any statement you 
would want to make about the control in your area 

Does your regional association have a committee functioning, similar to the Contest and 
Activities Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals? If so, 
who is the chairman of this committee? If there is no committee of this type, is there a need 
felt among the principals of your area to have such a committee? What is the attitude of 
yourself and the principals you know concerning the Contest and Activities Committee of 
the NASSP, the findings of which are publicized each year in the October BULLETIN? In 
what additional ways can the Contest and Activities Committee of the Association help the 


schools in your area 

I would appreciate a letter from you covering the above and any additional information 
you would care to send me so that I might incorporate the reactions of the different areas 
of the United States in my talk at Los Angeles 

From a limited number of replies received to date it seems the other regional 
accrediting ageacies do not have activities committees. In most cases the schools 
have a state committee to help in solving the problem caused by the demand 
of outside organizations. Comments from several states were as follows 

GEORGIA: A profitable study of activities should be made by the various 
state principals associations. They do not have an activities Committee. 

FLORIDA: Florida has a high-school association for activities in white 
schools. The Florida Interscholastic Association controls non-athletic activities 
in colored schools. There is a need for the control of non-athletic activities 
among our schools 

WASHINGTON: I think the national committee report is worth while. 
Sponsoring agencies think that schools and students are just waiting for op- 
portunities to take part in activities and that theirs is the origional idea. I com- 
mend the national organization on its work to control such promotional schemes 
as “Who's Who in High School.” 

NEW YORK: No regional committee here, but they do have an interchange 
of ideas. The information put out by the national committee is used by the 
local schools. 

MAINE: New England Association does not have an organized committee. 
The principals of Maine have a strong state organization. The state activities 
organization is a good organization viewed from the watchdog standpoint. 
Activities in Maine are under control. They appreciate the work of the national 


committee in preparing information relative to the choice of contests for the 


various schools. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. As long as the national committee functions as it does, 
it relieves the need of such a committee in the separate states. The principals in 
this area use its findings and they think it renders valuable service. There is no 
regional organization for South Carolina. 
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From the reports available it seems the states may be divided into one of 
three different setups for their work in controlling activities. 

1. States with no activities committee for controlling non-athletic activities, leaving the 
problem to their members. In many of these states they have committees for some activities 
such as music, speech, spelling, literary, dramatics, home economics, etc 

2. States having activities committees who supervise or sanction the non-athletic activi- 
ties and have a measure of control on the type of activities permitted in their respective 
states. In most of these cases the committee is a product of an active principals organization 
and serves the state members with little financial aid and, therefore, has to depend upon the 
separate Organizations as speech, music, dramatics, efc. to carry out their program. They help 
the individual schools by making a list of acceptable activities and weed out those that do 
not meet the criteria set up and accepted by their organizations 

3. The third type is a strong state organization made up of athletic and non-athletic ac- 
tivities usually headed by a paid commissioner or executive secretary who has an office with 
a competent staff of helpers. In this type of organization, the state is independent of the 
regional accrediting groups and enforces their rulings for the non-athletic activities the same 
as they do for athletic activities. Twelve states or more have this type of setup and several 
others are working toward an all activity program. Eight additional states have a commis- 
ioner or secretary handling athletics and some types of activities that are non-athletic in 
nature. 

It is logical that the principals who control the athletic program, and in 
most cases the non-athletic programs, could do a more effective job if all ac- 
tivities were organized under one controlling group. 

From my experience on your national committee and as a chairman of a 
state committee on non-athletic activities, | know that each type of state or- 
ganization is benefited by the work of the National Contest and Activities 
Committee. We look to the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals for leadership in seeing that our students have the privilege of parti- 
cipating in good, wholesome activities. 

The Contest and Activities Committee must co-ordinate and respond to the 
desires of the different types of state organizations. The Contest and Activities 
Committee must lead in seeing that each of the regional organizations shares in 
controlling non-athletic activities. Each state should have a committee set up 
to help enforce the work of your National Contest and Activities Committee. 


Summary of a presentation by GEORGE A. MANNING 


A YEAR ago in Cincinnati we discussed a topic very similar to the one 
assigned to us for our consideration today. It must be a topic of perennial in- 
terest, new to some, an old story to many of us. 

Thirteen years ago, in January of 1940, five of us met in St. Joseph, Michigan, 
to complete the organization of the original committee of three, as authorized 
by your Executive Committee. We sought to determine our sphere of action, our 
objectives, and a method of procedure. We had no regulative authority and 


George A. Manning is Principal of the Muskegon Senior High School, Muskegon, Michi- 
gan. 
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our work could be effective only as we might interpret the wishes of a majority 
of our fellow principals and thus secure the acceptance of a list of sanctioned 


contests and a set of recommendations. 

We had the help of nine years of experience in the same field in the State of 
Michigan, and the advice from Indiana and Illinois men who were among the 
best available. Two of these were John French of LaPorte, Indiana, and Fred 
Biester of Glen Ellyn, Illinois. Our most valued adviser was C. V. Whitten of 
Illinois who ranks high on the list of pioneers in the field of voluntary, non- 
statutory control of high-school athletics. 

Our plan was to make haste slowly, win the confidence and approval of our 
fellow principals, and follow their advice and suggestions so far as these could 
be determined. National and state journals published our list of approved con- 
tests each year. Ours was an educational task of both principals and outside 
organizations. 

As principals refused participation in non-sanctioned activities, business 
organizations, governmental and philanthropic agencies began sending their 
top men and women in their public relations field to present their cases and 
arguments to our annual committee meetings. Our prestige grew apace. The 
North Central Association, representing nineteen states, gave us unexpected 
help. Criterion 10-B, later 4-F, required member high schools to limit participa- 
tion in national contests to a choice from our approved list. Otherwise a school 
would be warned or advised, a serious matter in the North Central Association. 

We made contact with the other regional associations of secondary schools 
and colleges urging any action which would be helpful to high schools in the 
other twenty-nine states. We then urged the principals’ associations in the in- 
dividual states to organize non-athletic state offices with executive secretaries. 

For twelve years the personnel of the National Contest Committee never 
changed. We had the splendid assistance of men like Al Willis, Executive 
Secretary of the Illinois High School Association, in whose ofhice we met as a 
matter of convenience and economy, A. E. Thomas of Topeka, Kansas, Lowell 
D. Fisher, chairman of the Contest Committee of the North Central Associa- 
tion, and his successor, Otto Hughes, and Robert Fleming of Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

A new factor came into the picture. Sponsors of activities such as festivals, 
student congresses, assemblages, and conventions without the contest feature 
began to request our approval in order to secure wide participation on the part 
of high schools. Although this was beyond the scope of our original jurisdic- 
tion we gave this service since high-school principals seemed to want it. The 
Executive Committee of the NASSP questioned this procedure and two years 
ago polled the nation-wide opinion of principals. The response was largely 
affirmative so the scope of the committee was officially broadened and the 
membership increased from three to five. The name was changed to Contest 
and Activities Committee. 





| 
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One of the problems at the moment is what position should we take with 
reference to Key Clubs sponsored by Kiwanis International. About 1,000 Key 
Clubs are now in existence and evidently a constructive influence in some 
high schools. The question remains, however, as a matter of policy and prin- 
ciple—should outside adult groups with restricted membership have such 
direct influence and control over a high-school club? If so, then the same 
privilege should be extended to Rotary, Exchange, Lions, Optimists, and other 
similar organizations. 

Your key boys are siphoned off and given the prestige of outside connections 
and their interest more or less removed from strictly school clubs. Regional and 
state meetings and a national convention must be financed and chaperoned 
with all the attendant headaches, while within your school you have a juvenile 
Kiwanis Club. If the idea is good, it should be expanded to include all adult 
clubs with worthy objectives. If not, it seems hardly fair to allot the privilege 
to one club, members of which probably the majority of us are. 

The North Central Contest and Activities Committee, not a sanctioning body, 
is studying this Key Club question. Officers of Kiwanis International have met 
with both our National and North Central committees and have ably and 
fairly presented their point of view. What would you have us do? Is the matter 
of sufficient importance that it should be presented to a general meeting of our 
national convention now in session, or the 1954 meeting for discussion and 
direction? 

At the principals’ workshop at Boulder, Colorado, last summer, the Key 
Club question was discussed with thirty-six men from sixteen states. Three had 
Key Clubs. When the matter came to a vote, the decision was unanimous in 
opposition to the general idea and policy. 

Essay contests remain a thorn in the flesh. It seems the majority of principals 
drop the printed announcements in the waste basket or pass them on to the Eng. 
lish department in a perfunctory manner. Few teachers teach essay writing, as 
such, a lot of hard and time-consuming work. She may encourage the student 
who she knows will write the best essay anyway to try for the local prize. He 
might win the state or national prize, but the sponsor's objective of wide 
participation is not achieved. 

Essay contests encourage plagiarism and dishonesty. One of our sponsors of 
a nation-wide essay contest was about ready to award a prize of $1,000 dollars 
to the national winner when someone detected a note of familiarity in one of 
the expressions. Further investigation ensued and it was determined that most 
of the essay was not original. By strange coincidence on the next mail came the 
confession of the girl herself. 

Perhaps your Contest and Activities Committee should attempt to channel 
new would-be sponsors of national contests into more constructive and fruitful 
projects. It will be an educational venture of considerable magnitude. For some 
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reason the first and last thought of the majority of these would-be sponsors is 
the essay contest. Some constructive thinking on the part of your committee 
would afford definite relief to our high-school principals, English teachers, and 


the luckless student 


Very naturally the majority of students will write favorably of the idea in- 
corporated in the title of essay, and expect a higher rating than if he should 
take issue and be highly critical. Nevertheless, your committee has endeavored 
faithfully to see that the topic was phrased fairly so that the student was not 
committed to participation in propaganda before he started writing. One very 
powerful organization would not agree to remove evident propaganda from the 
title, and the essay contest was never approved 


The organizations and agencies with which we deal are primarily interested 
in promoting peace, brotherhood, and the American way of life. Naturally most 
of their projects have a tinge of self-interest. Some have considerable funds at 
their disposal. Since all have the welfare of our boys and girls at heart and 
wish to have some part in influencing their intellectual development, they 
have many things in common with our school program. The question arises, 
however, whether the end result would be as effectively and more happily 
attained if the funds available were placed in the hands of a legally incorporated 
group of principals, examinations expertly devised, administered, and scholar- 
ships of various kinds awarded to the winners. Due credit and publicity would 
be given to the donors. The Pepsi-Cola scholarships might be an example. 


Athletics lend themselves to contests because the results can be determined 
by objective standards. The type of activity, sanction of which is sought from 
your Contest Committee, lends itself to subjective judgment and raises the 
questions as to whether the whole area in which we operate is educationally 
sound. Are we operating in an area, which if eliminated entirely, would please 
most schoolmen? As a trial balloon should we submit to our principals assem- 
bled in national convention the question of abolition of all essay contests? If it 
should be your wish we shall be glad to submit the idea to our parent Executive 
Committee. 

In this as in all other actions of the Contest and Activities Committee, we 
wish to be guided by the thinking of the majority of the high-school principals, 


if their wishes can be determined. 


What shall we do in the meantime? Schools are not monastic instutions with- 
drawn from the political, social, and economic world. Men and women con- 
nected with these organizations outside the schools are former students and 
graduates of our public and parochial schools. The great majority of these men 
and women are sincere in their intention to render a service which will benefit 
the student financially, and in many cases serve the student and the nation 
with a patriotic project. Until school administrators are ready to supplent these 
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offerings with a better plan and projects of their own, we are left with the 


alternative of providing a service of evaluation and selection. 


WHAT NEW AND SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE RELATIONS? 


CHAIRMAN: Harold F. Gray, Principal, Clover Park Junior-Senior High School, 
Tacoma, Washington 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS 
Trice L. Broadrick, Principal, Chickasha Senior High School, Chickasha, 
Oklahoma 
W. L. Paxson, Principal, McKinley High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Summary of a presentation by GEORGE H. GILBERT 


= since the high school dared to change from being entirely a college 
preparatory institution, there has been the problem of getting the high-school 
graduate into college in the best possible condition and at the same time caring 
adequately for those not going to college. Twenty years ago a Committee on 
the Relation of School and College received the enthusiastic backing of the 
General Education Fund, and $1,000,000! Its study of thirty schools was top 
educational billing for the eight years it lasted and seemed to hold the key 
which would unlock all school-college problems. In great detail it proved 
that the time-honored course of study was not essential for admission to col- 
lege, any well-taught subject field being satisfactory. As Mr. Dooley put it 
“It doesn't much matter what you study, so long as you hate it."" You know 
that the results of that grand experiment have not been what was anticipated. 
The colleges continued to do about as they had been doing, and the thirty 
schools for one reason or another became less radical, hardly distinguishable 
from their neighbors. 

Now once again school and college relations are our number one educational 
problem. Backed by the Ford Foundation three studies are underway, one to 
get talented youth into college sooner, another to have better planning of the 
student's work in school and college, and the third to shorten the school- 
college time by granting college credits for work unusually well done in school. 
You know something about these studies, for they are getting onto education 
programs and into magazines. Let me summarize them and tell you their present 
status. 

The first study to get started was the pre-induction program, now officially 
renamed the ‘Program for Early Admission to College’’ since it includes young 


George H. Gilbert is Principal of the Lower Merion Senior High School, Ardmore 
Pennsylvania. . 
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women as well as men. The Foundation has provided scholarships at the twelve 
co-operating colleges (Chicago, Columbia, Fisk, Goucher, Lafayette, Louis- 
ville, Morehouse, Oberlin, Shimer, Utah, Wisconsin, and Yale) for students 
who had completed at least the tenth grade, were less than sixteen and one-half 
years old, and who ranked in the top tenth of their classes. These students went 
into the regular college classes. Some 420 scholarship students entered college 
in 1951; the second and final group entered in 1952. Freshman reports are 
available now, and more complete findings will be made later. On the academic 
side these students have done as well as the average of their classes, sometimes 
better. Social adjustment for the large majority was reported satisfactory. 
Apparently, therefore, the conclusion will be drawn that much time is being 
wasted for our brightest students. 

Only time and further study will prove whether it is really wise to take bright 
pupils into college ahead of their normal classes. Certainly we in secondary- 
school work should try to see that our juniors and seniors are really getting 
those Opportunities we claim: normal and happy social development, participa- 
tion in varied school activities, and development of leadership qualities. 

When James A. Garfield was President of Hiram College, a parent inquired 
about the work. “Can't you simplify these courses? My son never could learn 
all this." To which Garfield replied: ‘It just depends upon what you want. 
When God wants an oak, it takes him one hundred years; but when he wants a 
pumpkin, it takes only three months.” 

The second study is usually called the Three School, Three College plan. 
This study is concerned with the 350 graduates of Andover, Exeter, and Law- 
renceville who entered Harvard, Princeton, and Yale and were graduated in 
1951. Their records in the eleventh and twelfth grades and throughout college 
were studied in detail by a committee composed of a faculty member from each 
institution; in addition, the committee surveyed in detail the subjects taught 
in the four years, eleventh to fourteenth grades, noting the type of teaching, 
the reaction of the students, and the relation between school courses and 
college courses in each subject field. 

Three kinds of waste became apparent: doing much the same thing twice; 
dropping a subject before it has really done much good; and being concerned 
with aspects of a subject which are less important than others. In the basic 
course in U. S. history one-third of the students repeated the work done in 
eleventh or twelfth grade; in English there was a ‘‘striking similarity’ between 
twelfth-grade courses and the freshman work in college; and in science almost 
half the students took in college the beginner's course which they already had 
taken in high school. Furthermore, their college grades in these subjects were 
not appreciably better. Obviously if the work of the last two years of high 
school and the first two years of college were planned by school and college 
authorities jointly—in just such a fashion as this study was conducted—there 
would be very little of this wasteful repetition. 
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Dropping a subject before it has done a student much good is strikingly 
shown in foreign language study, where the general picture is of two languages 
each studied two years, rather than one language studied to the stage of mastery 


and usefulness. 


Waste in time caused by selecting aspects of a subject which are less important 
than others is shown in the field of mathematics. The committee is convinced 
that the essential ideas of algebra and geometry can be better selected, and 
that the time thus saved could be better used in the study of calculus and 
statistics. 


Eliminating this wasted time would allow for better work in the general 
education of a liberal arts course, and would open to the abler student a way of 
reducing school and college time by one year. College time is of course vari- 
ously regarded by different people. At one extreme is the popular writer who 
said recently that the.only thing he learned at Yale was how to sleep sitting up 
At the other extreme would be Harvard's famous Chancerian scholar, George 
Lyman Kittridge. When asked why he did not study for a Ph.D., he replied, 
“There was no one around who knew enough to examine me.” 


The third study backed by the Ford Foundation is the school and college 
study of admission with advanced credit. Under the leadership of President 
Chalmers of Kenyon College, twelve colleges and twelve secondary schools 


are working to see whether studies can be so defined that exceptional students 
in excellent schools can have the advantages that go with staying in their 
schools until graduation, and yet doing work which will help make possible a 
three-year rather than a four-year job in college. (The co-operating colleges are 
Bowdoin, Brown, Carleton, Haverford, Kenyon, MIT, Middlebury, Oberlin, 
Swathmore, Wabash, Weselyan, and Williams. The high schools are Brookline, 
Brooks, Central of Philadelphia, St. Louis Country Day, Germantown Friends, 
Lower Merion, Newton, Horace Mann, Western Reserve Academy, Providence, 
Bronx High School of Science, Evanston, and Oak Park.) For several months 
joint committees from colleges and secondary schools have been working in 
eleven subject-matter fields. One philosophy is to define the essentials of a 
college course in a certain field, and then see whether this work could be satis- 
factorily covered in school, with or without exams from the colleges. Another 
thought is that if a person can do satisfactory college work in a course like 
sophomore German, he should be credited with the semester hours allotted 
to the freshman German course he has skipped. Colleges frequently allow 
advanced standing when a student's placement or admissions test shows un- 
usual preparation; allowing credit for the courses skipped seems simply like a 
logical concomitant. Experience is showing, however, that changes are difficult 
to effect. Back in the old Roman days Ovid wrote ‘Nothing is stronger than 
custom.” Perhaps this study or all three of these studies will prove there is a 
wasteful overlapping of school and college work, but, like the eight-year study, 
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will produce no educational Moses to lead his institution into new fields and 
methods. 

With all this detailed work and study focused upon the problem of school 
and college relationship, we must not overlook the lesser studies being made by 
individuals or groups working simply for professional reasons, without the 
encouraging stimulus of a good foundation. President Biemesderfer of the 
Millersville (Pennsylvania) State Teachers College recently studied this problem 
through the eyes of 150 freshmen in three colleges of central Pennsylvania. 
They reported their four most serious academic handicaps as poor study habits, 
inadequate preparation, the difficulty of adapting to new classroom procedures, 
and learning to budget their time. These are specific difficulties; for them there 
are equally specific remedies: give special attention to the development of 
proper study habits, place greater emphasis upon skill in reading, writing and 
speaking, and have some senior work taught by college methods. 

The final recommendation of this study and one of the recommendations of 
the other studies is this: whenever and wherever possible have college and 
secondary-school people work together. This seems to me the gold thread that 
runs through this problem of school and college relations. 


Summary of a presentation by REIN E. JACKSON 


Mos delegates who attend conferences come expecting to obtain new 
ideas usable in their local situations, or to receive assurance that practices they 
are now following are satisfactory procedures. It is hoped that this presentation 
will fulfill one or the other, or both of these desires. 

The subject of “Secondary School-College Relations’ has existed in America 
since the time when there have been the two kinds of schools. Most of what 
has been done with problems in the area has been done at the college level 
in the nature of college entrance requirements. Many secondary schools still 
exist whose basic philosophy features preparation for college. This type of 
school does not meet all the needs of modern youth, particularly in states where 
compulsory attendance laws force provision for all ranges of pupil abilities and 
attitudes. The broadening of the secondary curriculum and similar changes at 
the college level have created problems which have resulted in spontaneous 
consideration and action in the field of secondary school-college relations. 
During the last two decades, especially, there have been many areas in the 
United States where colleges and secondary schools have worked together on 
problems of mutual concern. One of these areas, and one that perhaps has 
gone farther than others, is the Pacific Northwest, which comprises the two 
states of Washington and Oregon. 

Rein Everett Jackson is principal of the Cleveland High School, Portland, Oregon. He 
has served on the Interstate Council of Oregon and Washington on High School-College 
Relations since its beginning in 1946. 
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Ac the termination of World War II many problems in secondary school- 
college relations began to develop in the Pacific Northwest. These problems 
demand attack on a common ground. Individuals and groups representing 
both levels of interest raised the question: “Would it be possible to unite 
disassociated efforts to form one organization which could function with 
effectiveness?’ After approaching the several interested groups, which included 
the State Departments of Education in both Washington and Oregon, a meeting 
was called in Portland, Oregon, on October 30, 1946. Delegates were sent to this 
meeting by both public and private colleges in both states, by the respective 
State Departments of Education, and by the secondary-school principals as- 
sociations of the two states. It was decided at this meeting that much could 
be accomplished co-operatively, and the group organized itself as the Interstate 
Committee on High School-College Relations. Since that first meeting the group 
has restated its nature, function, and purpose. It is now known as the Interstate 
Council on High School-College Relations. 


The Council has sub-divided itself into the Washington and Oregon Com- 
missions for the purpose of better administration of problems peculiar to 
the particular state. Each commission works closely with the secondary-school 


principals association of its state. 


This Interstate Council has proven its ability to work as a unit when it pub- 
lished a guidebook to secondary-school students entitled Mapping Your Educa- 
tion, first in 1947 and a revision in 1950. Abbott, Kerns and Bell Company, 
Portland, Oregon, were the publishers. Copies of this book have gone to every 
state in the Union and some of these states have developed similar guidebooks. 
The Washington Commission of the Interstate Council has produced a manual 
on the High School-College Conference Plan. 


Your speaker will present to you the general format of Mapping Your Educa- 
tion and briefly explain how it is used in the Pacific Northwest. 


Part I is beamed directly at secondary-school students of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. The first chapter poses the question: ‘'Is this Book for You?" The second 
chapter emphasizes ‘‘Planning Your Life.’ The Third, ‘Planning Your Career,” 
includes a carefully planned student self-analysis. The fourth dwells upon the 
subject: ‘‘Education—What Is It?"’ The fifth, ‘College or Not?’ cautions 
against preconceived notions about going to college and insists that the student 
face the facts and accept the responsibility for making his own decisions. The 
sixth chapter is beamed at those students who have decided to go to college 
and deals with the subject, “Choosing Your Colleg:."" The writer, Dr. Merle 
S. Kuder, Director of Student Personnel Services, Western Washington College 
of Education, stresses the importance of the right college and points to certain 
pitfalls which might lead to the wrong college. Some of these pitfalls are: “’The 
rest of the boys are going there,” family tradition, the urging of alumni, prestige, 
and location. He next provides the student with yardsticks to work with in the 
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problem of college selection. He has set up ten specific factors to be used in 


the evaluation of colleges being considered. These ten factors are 

Location—Is it close enough or far enough from home? 

Types of Training Provided 

Accreditation 

Facilities 

Personnel 

Extracurricular Life 

Expenses 

Opportunities to Supplement Cash Resources 

Student Personnel and Counseling Services 

The “Character” of a College 

Part II of Mapping Your Education is in reality a digest of catalogs from 
colleges and universities in Oregon and Washington, more specifically of those 
parts which are significant to secondary-school students. 

College representatives on the Interstate Council, who have made regular 
visitations to the secondary schools of Oregon and Washington, reported 

consistent and excellent progress in high school-college relations’ following 
the first edition. High-school students and counsellors were asking for ‘more 
specific objective, accessible, and comparable data than have heretofore been 
available.’ The revision of Mapping Your Education attempts to meet the needs 
which have been expressed. 

It is realized that few of those present are interested in the particular offerings 
of the Pacific Northwest Colleges, but perhaps many of you would like to 
know the uniform plan which was followed by each institution in submitting 
materials for Mapping Your Education: 

General Information 

Accreditation 

Admissions Policies and Procedures 

Types of Training Offered 

Costs 

Financial Aids and Part-time Employment 

Student Personnel Services 

Life Outside the Classroom 

All accredited colleges and universities in the states of Oregon and Wash- 
ington contributed materials and financial aid in the co-operative venture. 
Each institution was permitted to purchase space from four to twelve pages at 
a rate of one hundred dollars per page. Copies of the publication were sold to 
high schools at one dollar each which, together with the college support, 
assured financial success. 

The number of copies being used in the secondary schools varies with the 
size of the school and the interest of the principal and/or counsellors in the 
college selection problem. A manual for teachers is provided for each classroom 
situation and Mapping Your Education is used as source material in a unit, 
“College or Not."’ This most frequently occurs at the junior or senior level, 
but many of the larger school systems first approach the college question at the 
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sophomore level while there is time to adjust the high-school program to 
particular college requirements. 

Certainly the program in use in the Pacific Northwest does not solve all the 
problems in secondary school-college relations, but it has solved many of them. 
The Interstate Council of Oregon and Washington will continue to work for 
further improvement in this responsibility to secondary-school students in 


these two states. 


WHAT IMPROVEMENTS SHOULD BE MADE 
IN PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS FOR PRINCIPALS? 


CHAIRMAN: Fred T. Wilhelms, Chairman of the Division of Education and 
Psychology, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California. 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Beryl Brownlee, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
A. B. Combs, Assistant Director, Division of Instructional Service, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Summary of a presentation by HAROLD R. OLSON 
A. INTRODUCTION 


1. The principal is the forgotten man in society's struggle to provide adequate 
salaries for professional employees. 

2. Boards of education, legislators, parents, teachers, superintendents, and 
principals have all given long and intense study to the problem of salary in- 
creases for teachers. This is as it should be, for this is basic. 

3. The salary of the chief school administrator has also received study. 
Dr. Otto Haisley in developing the formula for the superintendent's salary 
has done yeoman duty in this area. 

4. Superintents association in California is studying the Haisley formula, 
making application to the California situation, and bringing the problem di- 
rectly to the attention of the State School Trustees Association. 

5. But little has been done for the high-school principal. He is therefore the 
forgotten man. 


B. AS IS THE PRINCIPAL—SO IS THE SCHOOL 
1. Time moves ahead—so must administrators. 


2. Status quo in curriculum is no longer desirable. 
3. Schools must adequately prepare for life. 


H. R. Olson is Principal and Superintendent of the Delano Joint Union High School, 
Delano, California. 
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4. Democracy demands that all the children of all the people be educated. 

5. Our curricular offerings reflect our philosophy. 

6. The number of pupils who leave the secondary schools. Why? 

7. The secondary-school principal is the key man in this whole problem 

8. A forward-looking program of education needs an administrator whose 
mind is fresh and who keeps himself sensitive to newness and change. 

9. Personal qualities needed by the high-school principal 

10. Administration is a twenty-four-hour-a-day job. 

11. For all of this he needs adequate compensation 


C. COMPENSATION FOR THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


1. Summary of the recommendations of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals at the 1948 meeting in Atlantic City. 

2. Increased costs of living since 1948. 

3. The percentage increases of salaries of principals as compared to increases 
in teachers’ salaries. 

4. California survey of salaries of teachers and principals 


D. THE NEXT STEP 


1. A strong national committee to study the problem and to give guidance 
to state committees. 

2. The development of understandings on the importance of the leadership 
given by the secondary-school principal. 


Summary of a presentation by DONALD F. STONE 


I considering what improvements might be made in professional standards 
for principals, one should first determine the scope of professional standards as 
they now generally function. A brief review of the various requirements for 
certification of secondary-school principals taken from the 1945 Executive 
Committee Study' reveals the following situation with reference to academic 
preparation and other qualifications. Great variation exists among the states as 
to requirements of undergraduate and graduate professional courses, the average 
of all forty-eight states for both levels being 25.9 semester hours. 

Nineteen states require work in courses in secondary education, secondary-, 
school organization, and administration and supervision. A majority of states 
require one or more professional subjects with additional elected courses to 
meet professional requirements. 

All but two states require the bachelor's degree or more, while fifteen states 
require the master’s degree or its equivalent. Most states do not make addi- 


1 Training and Experience Standards for Principals of Secondary Schools,” THE BULLETIN of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 35, November, 1951, pp. 5-62 


Donald F. Stone is Principal of the West Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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tional requirements for renewal of certification, some states accepting successful 
experience or other types of professional growth as optional to other academic 


requirements for renewal. 


There is an equally great variation among the states in experience require- 
ments. Twenty-three types of administrative certificates require no experience 
whatever, while thirty-eight types of certificates require a teaching background 
Thirty-six types make teaching or administrative experience optional. In twenty- 
one-states, no definite experience is required for renewal, while in seventeen 
states renewals are issued upon successful experience but differ as to number 
of years. 


Other qualification requirements differ in about the same way. Thirty-six 
states have specific character requirements, while thirty-four have health re- 
quirements for certification. Thirty-three states have minimum age require- 


ments for ail types of certificates. 


Before discussing other improvements in professional standards, I should 
like to analyze briefly the principal's position and examine its requirements 
After that, the qualifications which the principal must possess to succeed in 
his job can be more intelligently considered. The secondary-school principal 
ship is one of the oldest professional positions in education. Originally the 
principal (teacher) was relieved of some classwork to allow him time for ad- 


ministrative and organizational details, and gave strong emphasis to these two 
aspects of his duties. In fact, the supervisory function for many years continued 
to be largely performed by a member of the “school committee.” since the 
principal (teacher) held only peer-status professionally with other teachers in 
the building. His administrative duties included registration, attendance, 
discipline, keeping records, and dealing with parents. The principal was thus 
almost wholly concerned with organization and administration. It is easy to 
understand from its origin why the principalship was slow in gaining the real 
professional status to which it was entitled, since the major emphasis was 
placed on functions as ends in themselves and little or no thought was given 


to other more important aspects of the position 


What kind of a person does the modern secondary-school principalship 
require? The principal must be a person endowed with many qualities and tal- 
ents. He must understand and like children and possess unusual ability to work 
with people. While possessing a kindly nature and likable personality, he must 
never hesitate, when occasions demand, to exercise his will and authority for 
the best interests of the school. 


He should have a sound philosophy of education and belief in democracy 
as a way of life, but must also understand that a successful school administrator 
should possess in his nature a hard core of reality to guide his thinking and 


temper his judgments. 
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The principal must have leadership ability. Lawrence Haskew® lists two con; 
fusions in the understanding of leadership: one, the meaning of leadership, and 
the other, the relationship between leadership and school administration. He 
says that there are four types of meanings of the word /eadership, as popularly 
employed. The first is directional and embodies the process of someone having 
good ideas, someone driving toward his realization, and the process of getting 
enough people also to drive toward realization of these ideas. The second mean- 
ing is positional and refers to a collection of positions. Reference to the leader- 
ship of the school system is an example. A third meaning is personal, referring 
to the qualities and activities of some individual, while a fourth meaning is 
relational. In this latter meaning, leadership refers to a relationship or arrange- 
ment between people. Haskew points out that the several meanings of leader- 
ship are likely to confuse the essential characteristics of the “process of leader- 
ship,”’ which really concern the principal. He gives the following as the essential 
definition of the word: “Leadership is a relation between persons such that the 
ideas or will of one person are being accepted and followed by others.” 


This definition makes leadership a relationship rather than a quality of an 
individual. It is a social relationship sabject to all the factors influencing one 
person's reaction to another or to a group. It need have little to do with ob- 
jectivity since, for various reasons, a group of people might accept the mediocre 
ideas of one man while rejecting the much better ideas and will of another. 


The leadership relation then depends neither on the quality of the ideas them- 
selves nor on the special qualifications of the leader. Were this not so, it is 
doubtful whether the various “isms” which have arisen to plague mankind 
from time immemorial (and the current brand in particular) would ever have 
gained much acceptance of popularity. A command of the process of leadership 
with all the abilities and skills that it entails is an important acquisition. Because 
the leadership relation is so important, I have gone to some length in defining it. 


The principal must be a mediator and a pourer of oil on troubled waters.* He 
is always the front man for his organization. He must be a business executive of 
no mean talents, for the institution which he heads probably operates a trans- 
portation service, a cafeteria, a publishing house, a bookstore, and an entertain- 
ment business producing several complicated shows a year. He is also respon- 
sible for several musical organizations, each giving many public performances, 
and for an athletic program. 


Added to this imposing list are his responsibilities in preparing the school 
budget and in maintaining the school inventory. He usually recommends to the 
superintendent candidates for administrative, teaching, and clerical positions. 


? Lawrence Haskew, “School Administration Is Confused on Process of Leadership,” Nation's Schools, Vol. 48, 
January, 1951, p. 33 . 
* Willard Thomson, “Principal as Executive,’ School Executive, September, 1952, pp. 92-95 
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The principal still performs many clerical functions and in the remaining time 
he may remember that he is an educator. He must plan and evaluate the educa- 
tional program, supervise instruction, direct curriculum improvement, promote 
public relations, and carry his share of civic responsibility. If he has any remain- 
ing time or energy, he will get acquainted with his family and make home 
something more than a mere boarding house. 


Many of these functions are of course delegated to administrative assistants, 
such as assistant principal, deans of boys and girls, vice-principals, registrar, 
head counselor, cafeteria manager, athletic director, and school accountant. 


Thomson‘ says that a principal should know more about the following four 
things than does anyone else in his school. He should understand the ad- 
ministration of his school; he should be a superior judge of prospective candi- 
dates for teaching and other positions; he must recognize a first-rate teacher 
and be able to analyze teaching so as best to help teachers improve; and he 
must know how to keep the morale of the students and staff high. 


The principal who can meet Thomson's qualifications will exercise the 
leadership relation in developing, with his staff, a philosophy of education and 
a program of evaluation in terms of established aims and objectives. He will 
strive to develop an understanding of this critical period in our history and of 
the important part public education must play in it if the democratic way of 


life is to survive. 


He will be able to identify those forces in the community which are militantly 
opposed to public education and recognizes that a good educational program 
attempting to meet the needs of adolescent youth will be its own best salesman. 
He will know that educational progress can never get too far out ahead of the 
community and that good public relations and a well-informed citizenry must 
be concomitant to real educational advance. 


Considering the functions which the modern secondary-school principal is 
expected to fulfill, and the qualifications he should possess, the following im- 
provements should be made in his professional standards. While it would 
appear from the 1945 Executive Committee Study that the professional academic 
preparation required for administrative certification is generally adequate, the 
bachelor's degree should constitute a minimum certification requirement, with 
the master’s degree or equivalent a minimum for certification for principals 
Requirements for renewal should include successful experience, additional 
courses, or other evidence of professional growth. Administrative certification 
requirements should include one or more courses in public relations, and 
preferably a major in the fields of social science and personnel services. And 
last, every encouragement should be given principals to secure the doctorate 


* Tbid. 
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WHAT ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS ARE PECULIAR TO THE 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOL, AND HOW CAN THEY BE SOLVED? 


CHAIRMAN: Harry R. Wilson, District Superintendent and Principal, Tehachapi 
Valley Union High School, Tehachapi, California 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
E. B. Eller, Principal, Martin High School, Martin, Tennessee 
Dan C. Miranda, Principal, Belen High School, Belen, New Mexico 


Summary of a presentation by WALTER H. GAUMNITZ 


Che of the most frequent complaints of principals of small high schools 
is that they do not have time to care adequately for the growing multiplicity of 
administrative and other duties which the small high-school situation imposes 
upon them. Generally speaking the principals of these high schools must get 
the schools organized, assign teachers, allocate rooms, develop schedules, 
organize faculty meetings, supervise janitorial services, set up proper pupil 
records and reports, retain good relations with the public—indeed all the 
functions that any school principal must discharge. In addition to these com- 
mon functions, the principals of the small high school have such tasks as teach- 
ing Classes, supervising the school bus program, serving as principal of the 
attached elementary school; all of these activities are fraught with managerial 
details which are sometimes referred to as “‘administrivia.”’ 

I wish to throw out a few suggestions which might serve to stimulate thought 
and provoke discussion on what can be done to stretch the time of such prin- 
cipals. I wish to raise the question, why not make greater use of the boys and 
gitls of the high school? Why not work out plans for youth to take more re- 
sponsibility for the ‘‘administrivia’’ which overwhelms so many principals of 
such schools. 

If this is done the duties to be thus transferred to youth must first and fore- 
most be chosen with a view of getting certain essential administrative func- 
tions done, and at the same time seeing to it that they provide significantly for 
the educational growth and development of the students themselves. I am not 
suggesting that youth be exploited, or that the principals indifferently ‘‘pass 
the buck” to the pupils. What I am suggesting is that by careful planning pupils 
can undertake many important duties which now commonly center upon the 
principals’ desks. Such duties must of course be carefully matched with the 
interests of the individual pupils or committees and their capacities to carry 
them through. Careful co-operation and supervision will be needed to guard 
against mistakes and to make sure that maximum learning values are produced. 


Walter H. Gaumnitz is a Specialist for Small and Rural High Schools in the U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
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With these preliminary remarks may I venture a few concrete illustrations of 
“time stretchers’’ through the greater delegation to students of school tasks 
normally carried on by the principals: 

1. One of the first proposals I wish to make is that increasingly the pupils 
be given responsibility for planning and running the schools’ assembly pro- 
grams. In doing this it has been found that they can be given wide latitude to 
plan interesting programs; to find desirable talent; to provide opportunities for 
presenting the findings of many types of classroom projects and activities; 
to discuss past, present, and future hobby activities; to plan on a school-wide 
basis many recreational activities; and to discuss specific school or community 
problems and projects. Given the job to do students can set the stage, arrange 
the essential equipment, and, in short, look after all of the important details 
Guides for selecting talent, movie films, and other essentials to good assembly 
programs should be carefully worked out and fully discussed with the respon 
sible boys and girls. Beyond this they should as far as possible be allowed to 
carry on by themselves. 

2. One of the most dynamic educational developments today is the genuine 
participation of students in the administrative operation of our high schools 
through well planned student councils. It has been found that student councils 
can do many things now commonly carried on by the principals and their staffs 
They can deal effectively with problems of pupil morale. They can help sig 
nificantly when far-reaching changes in the school programs are to be under 
taken. They can build the ground-work when innovations are to be introduced 
Indeed principals can profitably go the student councils for advice on and reac 
tion to almost any administrative issue which may arise. Such councils can and 
will ‘‘run interference’ for them and temper their best judgments. 

3. Perhaps the most time-destroying, and professionally frustrating, complex 
of tasks devolving upon all high-school principals relates to clerical functions 
Not only must they answer an endless succession of telephone calls and attend 
to an increasing volume of mail, but they must do more and more bookkeeping, 
see agents, meet visitors, issue excuses, grant work permits, keep a dozen 
financial accounts, fill out questionnaires, make reports, ad infinitum. The great 
bulk of these time-consuming duties can be taken over by individual students 
or by student committees. To be sure self-administrative criteria, guides, pro 
cedures, and forms must be worked out and extensively discussed with those 
to whom a given duty is to be delegated. Many of these clerical tasks—letters 


excuses, work permits, questionnaires, tables and charts—can profitably become 
projects for whole classes; with those students who show the greatest aptitude 
put in charge of carrying the specific task to its final conclusion. 

4. Every school can profitably develop a group of students prepared to take 
over the hospitality responsibilities when parents and other visitors appear at 
the principal's office or in the classrooms. Individual students or committees 
can be organized to serve as guides to explain intelligently the various parts of 
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the school program, what it is trying to do, and how it is attempting to do it. 
They can become acquainted not only with the purpose of each school func- 
tion, but also with the problems involved. They can take complete charge of 
the visitors and often they can do a better job of orienting them than the prin- 
cipal or other members of the staff. Moreover, under such student hospitality 
arrangements the principals and teachers can go on with their customary work, 
thus demonstrating to the visitors what normally happens in the school, and 
helping them to get a clearer picture of the education programs and activities 

5. In order to discharge more intelligently their chief function as principals, 
namely to be the educational statesmen of their areas, high-school principals 
must know more than most of them do about the social, civic, and industrial 
life of their communities. This calls for surveys of occupations carried on, of 
the industries and work opportunities extant, of the most pressing social 
and civic problems needing solution, and of the student and adult opinion 
relating to the school’s strengths and weaknesses. The making of such surveys 
is most time consuming. The gathering, processing, and interpreting of the 
essential data involve an infinite amount of detail in which student help can be 
effectively used. Not only can the students take over most of these duties, but 
also they can in many cases gather such data better than the professional staff. 
After all, many of them have lived most of their lives in the community. In 
composite, the several students are likely to know the community much better 
than any staff member. 

These suggestions will illustrate how student help can be effectively used as 
administrative “time stretchers."’ There are, of course, many other ways in 
which such help can relieve the pressure of time upon the busy principal and 
his staff. The point I wish to emphasize is that students can take much more 
responsibility than has commonly been given them. It is desirable that they do 
this in both the large high schools and the small. In the latter, however, their 
doing so is a must if the administrator is to have the free ume necessary to 
produce the leadership that his school deserves. More attention to student help 
in the administration of small high schools is definitely recommended 


Summary of a presentation by ANDREW PETOR 


j= small high schools for the most part are doing a creditable job of, 
educating America’s youth, yet their progress is forged by hurdling seemingly 
unsurmountable problems. The idea that the high school is a school for all 
boys and girls is generally accepted in this country. We have not reached the 
ultimate for education of all youth. A change in secondary education has been 
taking place as both administrators and teachers grapple with the task of forging 


Andrew Petor is Principal of the East Deer-Frazer Junior-Senior High School, Creighton, 


Pennsylvania 
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a program which will meet more adequately the pressing needs of all youth 
today. 

Modifications both in curriculum and method are underway in many high 
schools. There is increased emphasis on the development of guidance programs, 
courses of study, pupil participation, courses for slow learners, and integrated 
enriched and special courses. Nevertheless, development on a broad front of a 
curriculum which meets the needs of high-school students remains a major 
problem for the small high school. 


BROADENING COURSE OFFERINGS IN A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


What administrative practices will assist in broadening the course offerings 
in the small high schoo! while keeping costs within bounds? The following 
practices are suggested: 

1. Alternation of Courses—By combing two or more groups and offering courses in alter- 
nate years, class sizes can be increased. This will result in more efficient use of teacher time 


Generally such alternations are possible with elective subjects or with required courses where 
enrollments are sufficiently small. Examples of such alternations are those between physics 
and chemistry and algebra and geometry. 

2. Fusing Two or More Subjects—When experience units or other teaching techniques are 
used which allow pupils to progress at varying rates, groups can be combined up to normal 
size even though two or more grade levels are involved. 

3. Sharing Personnel Among Schools—Small high schools are frequently unable to justify 
full-time employment of teachers of special subjects. To overcome this difficulty, districts 
may join in the employment of teachers of such subjects as industrial arts, homemaking, 
agriculture, music, or art. In a similar manner, the services of nurse, doctor, dental hygienist, 
guidance counsellor, and the like can be provided. 

4. Individualized Study Procedures—Under the guidance of a teacher, pupils may be al- 
lowed to progress independently or in small groups at varying rates of speed. By the use of 
directed correspondence study, a number of courses may be offered within a group under the 
direction of one teacher. 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


The rapid increase in school enrollments, the necessity for educating all 
the children of all the people, and the rise of an educational philosophy which 
has attempted to develop an advanceness of pupils or unique individuals have 
created a demand for intelligent guidance and counseling for all youth whether 
they are enrolled in a small high school or in a large high school. In the develop- 
ment of a guidance program in a small school, the principal must direct as well 
as organize the guidance program. 

Our program consists of two approaches, group and individual. The most 
important area for group guidance is in the classroom, not only in the class 
activities, but also in activity fields where pupils share in topics for discussion 
in regular classes. 

It is in the classroom that the needs of pupils for guidance are first revealed, 
and the classroom teacher is usually the first to become aware of these needs 
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Since instruction requires an understanding of pupils and a diagnosis of their 
needs, it is evident that the teachers as well must become an important functional 
in the guidance program. Since counseling is not done by words alone, infor- 
mation and material are preassembled and kept on file. Facts about each student 
are assembled in order to provide the school administration, the faculty, the 
teacher, or counselor with a fairly complete picture of the student 


We try to have the following data on each student: (1) The elementary-school 
record which gives the family background data, the health record, and the 
academic record. (2) The junior high-school record which is a combination of 
the elementary-school record and includes additional tests, mental abilities, 
diagnosis, reading lists, ec. (3) The senior high-school record is a continuation 
of the foregoing in regard to health, academic, and background information. 
Extracurricular participation, outside work, and activity are also recorded. In 
addition, all students are given mental and achievement tests 

Planned interviews are given to the ninth through twelfth grades. Numerous 
other interviews are held at various intervals for problems that arise and when 
students request them. Prior to each planned interview, the counselor studies 


the files on the various students. 


Perhaps the only valid evaluation of the interview is found in the follow-up 
process. After the interview we try to follow up the student and his problem by 
observation of behavior, subject achievement tests, and interviews to determine 
whether the problem has been satisfactorily met. 

For several years the counselor has been assuming responsibility for helping 
the students apply for admission to those schools in which they can best be 
assimulated as individuals—both academically and socially. This help is given 
through individual conseling and through attending college career nights held 
each year in a large high school nearby or through visits to college campuses 
We have also sought to facilitate counseling through the preparation of a 
handbook for distribution to pupils on the first day of the school year 


CONTROLLING AND STIMULATING PUPIL PARTICIPATION 
IN THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


Among administrative problems in connection with extracurricular practices 


are the controlling of and the stimulating of participation in activities. If the 


results of pupil participation in extracurricular activities are beneficial, and | 


believe that most of us feel that they are, the control of participation should 
aim to distribute opportunity widely among pupils. This I have tried to do 
All the pupils within our school—7 to 12 inclusive participate in extra- 
curricular activities. In order that extracurricular activities might be of value to 
our total enrollment, we have offered a number of extracurricular activities 
where scholarship regulations for participation are not enforced. Participation 


in activities is controlled through a weekly fifty-minute activity period 
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AWARDS 


Our school does not practice giving awards for each activity. However, in- 
expensive letters are given for participation in athletics. This letter can be 
earned only by demonstrating competence in athletics for a period of two years 
Sweaters are sometimes presented to the coaches and to the graduating members 
of the athletic teams. In addition to letters and sweaters, the Sports Club of our 
high school presents a trophy each year to the most valuable player in each of 
our major sports 

RECORD OF PARTICIPATION 


Since students’ participation in extracurricular activities Constitutes an im- 
portant part of the educational program, a record of participation and achieve- 
ment is kept on the permanent cumulative record card. College admission 
officers and employers of young people often ask for information about the 
extracurricular record of the applicants. These records made it possible for us 
to answer intelligently the questions asked by college admission officers and 
employers. 

There are countless other administrative problems peculiar to the small high 
school, but time does not permit treating the subject assigned in more than 
fragmentary detail and substance. Each small high school should seek to de- 
velop a program best suited to the needs of its youth and its community. If we 
can succeed in making the educational experiences of our young people just a 
little richer, if they leave our schools a little better equipped to meet and solve 
life's problems, they and we shall be forever grateful. 


WHAT ARE EFFECTIVE WAYS FOR EVALUATING 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Wayne F. McIntire, Associate Professor of Education, Los Angeles 
State College of Applied Arts and Sciences, Los Angeles, California 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Earle H. MacLeod, Principal, Haverhill High School, Haverhill, Massachusetts 
Robert W. Ashe, Principal, Glendale Union High School, Glendale, Arizona 


Summary of a presentation by LEO FREDERICK 


= we can discuss evaluation of secondary education, it is necessary 
to review our purposes and motives for carrying on any evaluation program 
at all. Furthermore, the goals of secondary education in terms of our basic 
philosophy must be stated at the outset. 


Leo Frederick is Principal of the Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Professional interest itself usually constitutes a sufficient motive for under- 
taking a program of evaluation. A visit, however, of the State and Regional 
Committee was an important factor in our decision to do some evaluating of 
our program. The visiting committee after a recent official visit at Wells reported 
most favorably about many phases of the school's activities. The committee 
did suggest, however, that further evaluation of teaching procedures in a few 
classes be carried out 

It was evident to the faculty when the report of the visiting committee was 
placed before them that there was need for considering some plan for evaluating 
classroom instruction in the school. Probably the State and Regional Com- 
mittee’s repoft and professional pride operated in equal measure in bringing 
about a desire for improvement in the field of classroom instruction 

The nature of the study in the Wells’ situation is quite unlike that of other 
studies involving the use of the evaluative criteria. The demands made upon us 
were of an entirely different character than the demands made upon one of our 
suburban neighbors that needed to enlist community support for a bond issue 
necessary for the expansion of its building program. The conditions operating 
in Our situation concerned themselves primarily in the improvement of instruc- 
tion in limited areas in the school. The first step was a re-examination of the 
basic philosophy of the Chicago Public Schools and a further interpretation of 
that philosophy in relation to our own school. The Chicago philosophy in 
abbreviated form is as follows 


. Education serves all people in a democracy 
Education develops high democratic ideals 


Education deals with all aspects of life 
Education functions through many agencies 
6. Education continues throughout life. 


1 
2 
3. Education changes behavior. 
4 
; 


7. Education aims at self-direction 

8. Education provides for intelligent adjustment to social change 

The educational philosophy of Wells grows out of that of the over-all state- 
ment as expressed by the Chicago Board of Education. Certain particulars of 
the general statement are given emphasis at Wells. We believe that an environ- 
ment should be provided which will serve to stimulate and encourage the full 
development of the youth assigned to our care. We believe the role of the school 
is complementary to home and community. We accept the thought that the 
past must be exploited in the interests of the present and the future. This 
involves the understanding and employment of the scientific method. We 
believe the best preparation for tomorrow is full living today. We believe 
evaluation is a continuing affair and, like planning, is a joint matter and has its 
initiation in the beginning of a problem, an idea, or a project. We further 
believe that evaluation to be meaningful must be in terms of behavioral out- 
comes. We believe that the education of teachers like the education of pupils 


is a continuing affair. 
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The faculty, having set up goals in terms of our basic philosophy, considered 
next the evaluative criteria in the light of the whole school. The faculty was 
organized in committees by departments, with department heads acting as 
chairmen of the various committees for a review of the work of the respective 
departments. Besides departmental committees, there were other committees 
organized to take in activities cutting across all departments in the school 
This study is in process and will continue for at least another eight to ten 
months. Included in this study are representatives from parents, from pupils, 
and from the Wells High School Advisory Council, a community organization 
devoted to the interests of the school. The discussion to follow will concern 
itself with only two areas in the school—evaluation of classroom instruction in 
the social studies department and evaluation of the home-room program. 


The social studies committee using the evaluative criteria as its guide pro- 
ceeded to set up its own check-list for measuring results of classroom instruc- 
tion. In setting up such a check-list the committee considered most carefully 
the value and place of subject matter. If subject matter is stressed in such a way 
that factual information itself becomes the principal goal to be achieved in 
classroom instruction, then we have failed to keep in mind the end-product of 
social studies instruction, namely, changed behavior and improved citizenship 
At the same time, the committee recognized that, while subject matter is not 
a goal in itself, still it is an instrument through which classroom instruction 
operates. Knowledge leads to understanding and in turn to behavioral changes 


The activities which go on in the classroom by teachers and pupils in con- 
nection with book work must be of such a nature as to guard against the class- 
room situation in social studies from becoming a purely academic one. For 
example, to what extent does the assignment affect the process of achieving 
behavioral changes in citizenship development? To what extent does the 
teacher's manner in the classroom and methods of discipline affect the develop- 
ment of attitudes for citizenship in a free society? 

These questions and others grew out of the suggestions offered by the evalu- 
ative criteria, and along with that instrument served the committee as a guide in 
their evaluation of classroom instruction and in the formulation of a check-list 


for continuous self-evaluation. 

Another committee using the evaluative criteria proceeded to check the home- 
room program. The educational significance of the home room in the high- 
school program has been fully justified by abundant experience. In the ele- 
mentary school one teacher is responsible for the guidance and full develop- 
ment of the teachers assigned to her care. She is the one who co-ordinates the 
activities of special teachers and other personnel. The major part of her time is 
given to this responsibility. In the secondary school with its highly depart- 
mentalized organization we have a different situation. Here it is the home-room 
teacher who must accept a similar responsibility for guidance. It is the home- 
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room teacher who is responsible for the integration of all the learning experi- 
ences in the secondary school. 

The committee's evaluation of the home room in our school was favorable 
on most items found in the evaluative criteria check-list. In the committee's 
discussion of this report challenging questions were raised by some members 
concerning the effectiveness of the Wells home-room program in view of the 
high rating of the committee. It was agreed then to call in from all home rooms 
in the school copies of the minutes of all meetings held for the semester to date. 
The committee checked the minutes for such items as (1) whether or not home- 
room minutes were kept, (2) whether bulletins were read, (3) home-room or- 
ganizations had been functioning, (4) type of home-room programs con- 
ducted. 

On practically every item, there was considerable failure on the part of some 
home-room teachers. The committee than proceeded to re-examine their 
original findings. In light of their re-evaluation the committee is preparing a 
new check-list in accordance with that outlined in the evaluative criteria. 

Reports to the entire faculty have been made by the chairmen of the two 
committees mentioned in this discussion. Faculty meetings for the next eight 
or ten months will be devoted almost entirely to further reports from other 
committees that are using the evaluative criteria. The benefits to the school 
from the use of the evaluative criteria through self-evaluation are as valuable as 
the services performed by the visiting committees. 

At this stage of the study we can assume some outcomes. Teaching pro- 
cedures in social studies classes will be determined to a more considerable extent 
in accordance with the goals as set forth above. The home-room program in the 
school will come in for greater attention and emphasis. If we are to see the role 
of the home-room teacher as a true guidance counsellor, then this greater 
emphasis is justified 

This presentation has been concerned with the beginning of what we believe 
will be a significant study. This is a new experience for us and in retrospect 
our attempts will seem crude. But the important thing is that we are growing in 


the understanding by application to the job at hand. 


Summary of a presentation by J.G. UMSTATTD 


As used here today, evaluation is defined as the process which seeks to 
ascertain how well the purposes of the school are being met. The term involves 
all types of desired outcomes of learning, not only facts and information but 
also the ability to use facts and principles, the development of understanding, 
appreciation, attitudes and ideals, personal and social adjustment, emotional 
and physical well being, and a sense of values. The process of evaluation uses 


J. G. Umstattd is Professor of Secondary Education in the University of Texas, Austin, 
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all those formal, semi-formal, and informal devices that attempt to measure 
the desired growth of pupils in all their school experiences. In this treatment, 
certain prerequisites to effective evaluation will be noted. Three general types 
of devices will be enumerated and some of them will be described. The discus- 
sion will end with a suggested plan that has proved effective for the evaluation 
of the total school system. 


First, then, let us examine the conditions which must exist before evaluation 
can be effective. It seems to me that there are at least six of these prerequisites: 
(1) the desire to improve; (2) keen desire for evidence; (3) clear purposes; (4) 
valid instruments; (5) skill in interpretation; and (6) time to evaluate. One 
further general consideration of importance should precede our analysis of 
evaluative practices. It is the principle that the more exact and impersonal 
outcomes of learning require the more formal evaluative procedures, whereas 
the more intangible and subjective outcomes call for the more informal pro- 
cedures. Violations of this principle result, on the one hand, in unreliable 
measures of the precise by informal procedures and, on the other hand, and 
more seriously, in thwarted growth in the intangibles by attempted measure- 
ment with formal procedures. 

Reference will now be made to evaluative procedures that have been effective. 


Time is available to enumerate them and to give limited comment to some. For 
our own convenience and without the claim of complete accuracy in classifica- 


tion, the practices have been grouped as the formal, the semi-formal, and the 


informal. 


The Formal Procedures—In the main, the procedures here classified as formal 
make use of commercially produced printed instruments that have been fully 
or partially standardized. These procedures use standardized achievement and 
mental measures, problem survey instruments, personality, inventories, and 
interest checklists. Less frequently formalized are attitude inventories and 
performance tests. The results for any pupil should be pointed toward his future 
development and not related either to his own past failures or to the successes 
achieved by others. They should be used to open new avenues of learning for 
him, and for each pupil they should open the widest avenue he is able to travel 


A second warning, the need for which many in this audience have sensed, is 
that the placing of too great a store upon exact measurements in human growth 
and development tends to make the school a machine. That is not to say that 
the most accurate measurement possible of all types of learning isn’t potentially 
good. Whether the results of the process are bad or good depends upon subse- 
quent use. 

The Semi-formal Procedures—At least sixteen evaluative procedures that have 
been employed successfully in secondary schools may be enumerated under 
the heading of semi-formal: teacher-made objective tests, essay-type tests, 
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home-made interest checklists for each field of study, self-evaluation rating 
scales for pupils, peer-evaluation rating scales, rating cards on personal traits 
for periodic use of teachers, sociograms, case studies by individual teachers, 
anecdotal records, interviews with pupils, interviews with parents, autobiog- 
raphies, the classroom conference method, records of social participation, 
case conferences by groups of teachers, and controlled class appraisal of class 
work. Special attention is called to some of the practices 


1. Interest checklists have been used for more than a generation on the before-and-after- 
taking plan to reveal the increase in the number of interests related to a field that results 
from a semester of study 


2. Home-made rating scales to be used by pupils on themselves and each other have 
proved of value in appraising development of non-intellectual traits 


3. For more than twenty years, schools in various parts of the United States have ap- 


praised development of personal traits more or less systematically by use of trait cards 


4. Anecdotal records, too, have been used many years, and with varying success. The; 
are effective when kept objective and when made to reflect total behavior, but less valuable 
when they report only the negative. 


5. The case study technique and the interview technique are basic to good evaluation. In- 
service training of teachers in these techniques has resulted in improved classroom teaching 
by imparting to the teacher not only the counseling point of view, but some of the tech- 
niques of counseling as well 


6. Autobiographies prepared by English classes afford much information of great help to 
all teachers in gaining the understanding of pupils that is basic to good evaluation 


7. Another device used is called “case conferences by groups of teachers."’ In this, all 
teachers of a given pupil confer about him for a half hour at a scheduled time. The discus- 
sion of a difficult case was participated in by the principal or a counselor in addition to all 
teachers of the child 


8. The classroom conference method incorporates evaluation as an integral part of class- 
room procedure. The practice is highly successful when teachers have studied the techniques 
of interviewing and when each conference is carefully planned. 


9. A final semi-formal technique of evaluation mentioned above is the controlled group 
appraisal of the group's achievement. In this procedure the teacher and pupils constitute the 
group and neither appraises the other, but all join together in the use of an instrument de- 
vised to evaluate the work of the entire group. (The instrument is to be published in the 
September, 1953, issue of The Journal of Teacher Education.) 


The Informal Procedures—The five procedures which were classified as informal 
are informal observation, classroom appraisal sessions during and at the end 
of a unit, nome-room conferences, conferences with parents, and the study of 
samples of work done by pupils over a period of years. It should be noted that 
data collected from the formal and semi-formal procedures lend the substance of 
understanding that will make the informal procedures something more than 
casual or whimsical. Informal observation in the corridors or at social events, 
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for example, can yield more valuable results when the background of the pupil 


is understood. 


Classroom appraisal sessions during and at the end of a unit are becoming 
standard practice in many schools. Essentially, the technique, by informal dis- 
cussion, checks progress against purpose and records the values derived. 


In a well-organized home-room program, in which the same teacher has a 
home-room group three or four years, the evaluation conference the teacher has 
with each pupil illustrates evaluation at its best. 


The best plan for parent conferences, it seems to me, is also associated with 
a well-organized home room because the home-room teacher, with only thirty 
homes represented in his group, finds it possible to keep in contact with the 
homes of his group. The first conference should be planned for the first semester 
the pupil is in the home room and will probably have to be a rather brief get- 
acquainted session. The contact can be kept alive over three or four years by 


chance meetings. 


The practice of accumulating samples of work done by pupils for use in 
evaluation is not widespread, but it is of considerable value. Lack of filing 
space is a frequent but not an insurmountable handicap. The home room is 
probably the best place for the materials to be kept. 


Twenty some evaluative procedures have been listed above as formal, semi- 
formal, or informal. No doubt members of this audience could add to the 
list. Thus it is clear that evaluation is an essential part of the educative process. 
In recent years it has replaced some of the lifeless activities of the classroom 
such as lesson hearing, busy work with workbooks, and drill for which the 
pupil sees no purpose. Good evaluation enlivens things because it is always 


coupled with the purposes of the pupil. 


In closing it may be noted that, whereas in the past testing with various 
types of printed instruments was considered evaluation, such a process now is 
considered only the beginning of evaluation in the sense that test results only 
provide data to facilitate the counseling type of evaluation illustrated above. 
Effective evaluation cannot ever be a mechanical and rapid-fire process; rather, 
it must always be deliberative and slow-moving in nature because human 
growth is not suddenly and completely achieved; it is gradual and unending 


instead. 


(A plan for an all-school evaluation was presented previously to the associa- 
tion and was briefly outlined again at the Los Angeles convention. For the 
complete discussion the reader is referred to No. 177, pages 229-240, March, 
1951, issue of THE BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. ) 
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HOW SHOULD THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BE MODERNIZED? 


CHAIRMAN: Fred Thompson, Principal, Wynn Seale Junior High School, Corpus 
Christi, Texas 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Arthur F. Brooks, Principal, Mitchell Junior High School, Mitchell, South 
Dakota 
H. Ray Miller, Principal, Fort Dodge Junior High School, Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Summary of a presentation by MISS HELEN JEWETT ROGERS 


‘te question posed in the title assigned for this discussion requires examina- 
tion. Is there implied in it a charge that the junior high school is a static in- 
stitution, outmoded, crystallized, and failing to meet the goals set by its founders 
a quarter of a century ago? If such implication is intended, many of us at present 
working in the junior high-school field will resent and resist the charge. On the 
other hand, if “modernization” means continuous growth in the direction of 
better meeting the needs of adolescents, no one will challenge its validity. 

Acceptable modernizing must come within the framework of the basic 
philosophy of the junior high school which has motivated its development 
thus far. A fundamental concept of the junior high-school idea was that this 
new unit in the school system should be exploratory and not vocational in its 
purpose. The modern junior high school continues to subscribe to this thesis, 
but broadens the concept to mean exploration by the pupil of his interests, 
aptitudes, and abilities in all areas, not merely in vocational fields. 

The modernized junior high school will offer an expanded program of ex- 
ploratory experiences which are compatable with the transciency of interests 
that is characteristic of adolescents. This means relatively short courses in a 
variety of areas. It means further that pupils be required to sample the various 
offerings, or choose among them, and not be permitted the early specialization 
which some adolescents think they prefer. 

Administrative provision for true flexibility in the mechanics of programming 
has characterized the junior high school from its beginning, but it is an area in 
which further modernization may well be achieved. The recognized asymmetri- 
cal development of adolescents requires differentiated ability grouping in differ- 
ent subject fields if the needs of individual boys and girls are to be met. To 
achieve such needed individual programming, a modernized junior high school 
will have to provide adequate facilities and staff to carry on a truly functional 
guidance program. This has serious budget implications of course, since an 
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adequate staff includes vice principals and counselors as well as home-room 
teachers. Time will not permit examination here of a formula for allocation of 
staff, but it must be adequate if the program is to succeed. 

Further modernization of the junior high school must retain its present values 
respecting the education of atypical pupils. Foremost among these is provision 
of creative opportunities for gifted pupils. While most junior high schools have 
such offerings, few if any have exhausted their possibilities. A second responsi- 
bility is arrangement for remedial instruction for those who are below grade 
norms and who are remediable. The greatest obstacle to achievement of this 
objective is the lack of teachers trained in techniques of remedial instruction. 
Third is the program of special training for the mentally handicapped, those 
whose I.Q. is in the sixty to seventy-five range. Junior high schools have done 
an increasingly good job of meeting the needs of these less able youth. 

The modernizing of the junior high school must continue to provide oppor- 
tunities for emotionally satisfying experiences for boys and girls in both curricu- 
lar and co-curricular activities. The idealism which characterizes adolescence is 
a potent motivation for enriched experiences in many fields. 

One of the areas most in need of modernizing is the training of teachers spe- 
cifically for junior high-school assignment. Such training should include a 
sound foundation in the psychology of adolescence, and it should include 
training in methods of teaching the skill subjects, particularly reading. It is far 
more important that junior high-school teachers know sow to teach than that 
they be highly trained scholars in their academic fields. This has been a basic 
weakness in the training of secondary-school teachers from time immemorial. 
The problem has implications for the in-service as well as the pre-service training 
of teachers. 

Second only to need for trained teachers is the need for continuous evaluation 
of the junior high-school curriculum and courses of study in terms of their 
dynamics for adolescents. There is constant pressure for additions to the cur- 
riculum, but rarely is it possible to take out anything. Measures of validity are 
needed for determination of what should be included and what omitted in cur- 
ricular offerings. 

The needs of the present and future indicate that there must be greater stress 
at the junior high-school level on the role of individual pupils in school, at 
home, and in the community. Modernization of the junior high school may well 
include curriculum planning for placement of “human relations” instruction and 
development of appropriate teaching materials for it. Enlistment of community 
resources in enriching the school program can and should be expanded. The 
futility of depending on “incident learning’’ has been demonstrated. Children 
need explicit, not incidental, teaching in the vital areas of human relations and 
moral and spiritual values. 

Better textbooks, appropriate for junior high-school pupils, are a continuing 
need. Great improvements have been made in the last ten years, but there is still 
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a dearth of material in certain fields, particularly for adolescents of low ability. 

In the course of modernization, it is imperative that the junior high school 
remain, or become in situations where it is not already so, a part of the secondary- 
school system. This means certification requirements for junior high-school 
teachers and administrators that are the same as those for senior high school, 
and it means salary schedules that are identical for junior and senior high-school 
teachers and administrators. Only when all prestige factors are identical will the 
junior high school be able to recruit and to keep a professional staff that is as 
well trained and as able as that of the senior high school. 

In conclusion, it is well to remember that the old junior high school, the 
modern junior high school, and the junior high school of the future all are sub- 
ject to a single criterion for measurement of their adequacy; namely, the degree 
of their success in meeting the needs of the adolescents of their day. 


Summary of a presentation by WILLIAM T. GRUHN 


‘Ea junior high school was established beginning in 1910 because of dis- 
satisfaction on the part of educators with the program of education that was 
being provided at that time for youth during early adolescence. In the seventh 
and eighth grades, the educational program was‘not much different from that 
in the intermediate elementary grades; while in the ninth grade, the methods of 


instruction, the pupil activities, and the atmosphere of the school were much 
like that for older adolescents. In the junior high school, it was believed, there 
was an Opportunity to provide a program of education that was designed par- 
ticularly to meet the needs and interests of early adolescents. This continues to 
be the dominating purpose underlying junior high-school education today. Any 
discussion of the direction which junior high-school education should take in 
the years ahead should be pointed toward fulfilling that purpose. 

The greatest growth in junior high-school education came during the two 
decades from 1910 to 1930. Furthermore, during this period the nature of the 
junior high-school program took form—the curriculum was developed, the 
methods of instruction were studied, and the pattern of administrative organiza- 
tion took shape. The essential features of junior high-school education which 
developed during that time have persisted without material change to the 
present. 

Since the period 1910 to 1930, however, our basic philosophy concerning 
education for early adolescents has undergone some decided changes. For 
instance, thirty years ago the thinking of educators was clearly centered in the 
mastery of subject matter, with little concern for other aspects of child growth 
and development. Today, we are concerned with the education of the child as 
an effective personality—with his character qualities, his ability to work with 
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others, his physical and mental health, and his effectiveness as a citizen, as well 
as his growth in basic skills and knowledge. 

Thirty years ago we placed much emphasis on individualized instruction- 
meaning, of course, instruction of the individual pupil primarily in the accumu- 
lation of subject matter and the mastery of fundamental skills. Although we are 
still concerned with individualized instruction, our concept of individualization 
has been broadened so that it includes all aspects of the individual's growth- 
his individual needs, his interests, his abilities, and his potentialities. But today 
we also give much attention to the individual in a group setting—his place as a 
member of the group, his need for working effectively with other members of a 
group, and his leadership in helping the group formulate and achieve worth- 
while goals. 

A third change in educational point of view is the attention that has been 
given in the last two decades to the mental health of the pupil. A quarter cen- 
tury ago, mental hygiene was a term that was almost unknown to the junior 
high-school principal and the teacher. Beginning with the 1930's, however, we 
came to have a better understanding of the close relationship between school 
practices and the mental health of children, as well as the responsibility of the 
school for promoting mental health among its pupils. 

These, then, are the more important changes in educational thinking which 
have some bearing on the program of junior high-school education: (1) the 
change from emphasis on subject matter mastery alone to total pupil growth 
and development; (2) recognition of the importance of the individual as an 
effective member of a social group; and (3) a better understanding of the rela- 
tionship between school practices and the mental health of pupils. These new 
points of view need to be kept in mind as we offer suggestions for developing a 
more modern program of junior high-school education. 

With this brief historical background, let us suggest some aspects of the junior 
high-school program that need to be re-examined in order to meet more satis- 
factorily the needs of early adolescents. 

1. We should re-examine our present approach to departmentalization in the junior 
high school. With increased emphasis on all aspects of child growth, we have 
come to question seriously the advisability of employing a high degree of de- 
partmentalization as in the past. Certainly, it is best to have pupils make a gradual 
transition from a single teacher in the sixth grade to the departmentalized junior 
high school by spending a good part of the day with one teacher in the seventh 
grade. But in the eighth and ninth grades as well, teachers should have fewer 
pupils and remain with them longer than is possible in the highly departmental- 
ized school. This in part underlies the thinking of the unified studies and the 
core classes which are being introduced in some junior high schools. 

This criticism of the highly departmentalized school does not deny the de- 
sirability of special teachers in such subjects as art, music, industrial arts, home 
making, physical education, and the foreign languages. Obviously, these sub- 
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jects demand preparation and backgrounds which would be difficult to obtain 
by teachers of the other subjects. 

II. We should re-examine the approach to grouping pupils for instructional purposes 
which is employed in many schools, especially ability or homogeneous grouping. Ability 
grouping was introduced at a time when subject matter was the chief concern 
of the junior high-school teacher. Furthermore, this was at a time when we knew 
little about the development of good mental health. The introduction of unified 
studies, making it possible for a pupil to remain with the same teacher for a 
longer period of time, has made it easier to meet the needs of pupils in hetero- 
geneous groups. Then, too, the increasing use of group activities in certain sub- 
jects makes it easier to meet the needs of all pupils in heterogeneous classes. 
Although there may be justification for ability grouping for some specific pur- 
poses, its use as an all-school policy is being seriously questioned by many 
educators. 

III. We should re-examine the whole concept of exploration, particularly with refer- 
ence to the so-called exploratory courses. In the early junior high schools, there were 
certain courses which were called ‘‘try-out’’ or “‘exploratory."’ Frequently, pupils 
had a series of experiences in different subject areas, devoting four, six, or eight 
weeks to each. We should realize, however, that exploratory experiences cannot 
be confined to a period or two in the day. Rather, we believe that every class 
period, every subject, and every extraclass activity should be filled with explora- 
tory experiences. Now we consider methods of teaching rather than course 
content the key to effective exploration. 

IV. We need to re-examine our activities for articulation so that we can be sure that 
the junior high school provides an easter transition from the elementary to the secondary 
school. Articulation was stressed more than any other function in the early litera- 
ture on the junior high school. Strangely enough, it seems to be the most 
neglected of all the functions of the junior high school. 


V. We should re-examine the entire approach to the home room, particularly its 
relationship to other aspects of the school program. In most junior high schools, the 
home room has made a tremendous contribution to the life of the school. In 
any study to improve its effectiveness, its past contribution should not be mini- 
mized. Because of its tremendous potentialities, however, we should be sure to 
re-examine the home room so that its effectiveness may be progressively in- 
creased. 

VI. We should re-examine our entire approach to classroom teaching in the junior 
high school. It is discouraging indeed to visit junior high-school classrooms and 
find that the teacher-dominated, textbook-centered approach so prevalent a 
generation ago still predominates. It is true, of course, that many teachers with 
imagination are working more effectively with boys and girls, having them par- 
ticipate in developing significant learning activities that may seem vital in their 
young lives. But those teachers are clearly in the minority. 
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VII. We should re-examine our policy and practices for evaluating, recording, and 
reporting the progress of pupils. The need for developing a new approach to the 
evaluation and reporting of pupil progress is mentioned in almost every dis- 
cussion of needed changes in our schools. The chief difficulty seems to lie in the 
fact that the junior high-school teacher has so many pupils under his supervision. 
Obviously, a detailed and comprehensive evaluation of the progress of each 
child presents a tremendous task. We must continue to study this problem so 
that we may evaluate more effectively all aspects of a pupil’s growth in school, 
and then give parents a comprehensive and meaningful report of that evaluation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Since it was first established as a unit in the American school system more than 
forty years ago, much progress has been made in developing an effective pro- 
gram of junior high-school education. In the past forty years, however, we have 
changed greatly our points of view concerning the nature of the child and how 
he learns, the organization and content of the curriculum, and the relationships 
between teachers and pupils. If we are to provide the most effective program 
of education for early adolescents, we need to examine continually the policies 
and practices that we employ in our junior high schools. 


WHAT ARE THE BEST WAYS TO EVALUATE CITIZENSHIP 
EDUCATION? 


CHAIRMAN: R. W. Knight, Principal, Will Rogers High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
D. C. Henn, Principal, Monroe Junior High School, Mason City, Iowa 
John J. Nash, Principal, Anniston High School, Anniston, Alabama 


Summary of a presentation by EDITH E. PENCE 


Fee an adequate discussion of the ways in which we can measure the effec- 
tiveness of citizenship education in developing satisfactory knowledge and 
attitudes in young people leading to desirable actions and activity on their part, 
it is mecessary to consider the channels through which citizenship education is 
imparted. This will then be followed by pointing out methods of evaluation. 


PHASES OF CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


I. Classroom Instruction 
1. In civics: structure and functioning of Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments, including the functions of citizens 
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In current events and current problems: relating to national, state, and 
community life 

In “Senior Goals’ and “Social Goals’ classes: dealing with civic, 
economic, and social problems 


II. Cocurricular and Extracurricular Activities 
1. Student body organization: constitution and by-laws, elections, func- 
tioning of officers and committees, responsibilities and activities of 
students under these student leaders 
Students’ representative councils: responsibilities of delegates to fellow 
students and to the school 
. Student courts and other types of organizations for purposes of student 
control 
Student groups for orientation of new students 
Student Forum Groups for discussion of topics of school and com- 
munity interest 
6. Inter-school Councils 


III. Community Groups and Activities 

1. Youth groups: community sponsored youth associations, Junior Red 
Cross, Junior Achievement, youth workshops, efc. 

2. Competitions in essay or speaking: sponsored by community, busi- 
ness, or industrial groups and based on topics of national, state, or 
community interest 

3. Community projects involving study and activity on the part of youth 


METHODS OF EVALUATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


I. In Classroom Instruction 

1. Tests (school-prepared or standardized) to determine knowledge gained 
in regard to governments and their functioning, current events and 
problems, functions of citizens, etc. 
Tests (such as the sections on social adjustment of the California Test of 
Personality: Secondary) to determine attitudes developed 

. Testing programs that involve tests given before and after certain units 
or courses in citizenship education have been taken 

. Testing programs applied to control groups to determine the relative ef- 
fectiveness of different class procedures and projects as in the Columbia 
University Citizenship Education Project 


Il. In Cocurricular and Extracurricular Activities 
1. Tests to determine attitudes developed 
2. Responses and reactions of students who have participated in student 
government projects (office holders, committee members, council 
members, court members, efc.) of other students, of teachers and ad- 
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ministrators, of parents, and of others who have been in a position to 
observe the results of student-sharing of ‘‘civic’’ responsibilities in the 
school. These responses can be obtained in oral discussion or in written 
opinions, questionnaires, efc. Student attitudes and actions, as observed 
by themselves and others, are the most telling evidence as to the effec- 
tiveness or lack of effectiveness of this phase of citizenship education 
The carry-over of attitudes and skills gained can sometimes be observed 
in the student's application of them in community relationships, in 
college activities, etc. 
In Community Projects 

Tests to determine knowledge gained and attitudes developed 
Responses and reactions of the youth who participate and of others 
who observe the results in these young people 

The results of a given project for the community itself: whether effec- 
tive or ineffective 

The carry-over, in so far as it can be observed, in the attitudes displayed, 
in the exercise of civic skills, and in the assumption of civic responsi- 
bilities by the recipients of this type of citizenship-education, as they 


continue with their next steps in life. 


Summary of a presentation by STEPHEN E. SMITH 


, TOYNBEE, one of the greatest of modern historians, has made 
the statement that every one of the more than twenty civilizations which have 
preceded ours and which no longer exist today came to an end because they did 
not meet the challenges which their own time presented to them. They died 
because their citizens did not have adequate character to sustain them and their 
institutions no longer met the needs of the people and, therefore, did not call 
forth the sacrifices needed for their defense. 

Today our society, too, is being challenged in many ways. Communism is not 
our only enemy. Ignorance and selfishness are equally great dangers and the 
only protection against all three is a better preparation of the young people now 
in our schools to meet these challenges and thus protect those great privileges 
of freedom and human dignity possible only in a democratic society. 

How shall we evaluate the citizenship training which our schools must give 
to help youth become the kind of informed and competent adult which demo- 
cratic society needs to protect its existence? This is not a new question. The 
training of youth for adult life has always been the professed objective of edu- 
cation. Schools have always imagined that their discipline and textbooks pro- 
duced the character and the knowledge which future citizenship would require 
They thought that obedience to school laws no matter how arbitrarily created 


Stephen E. Smith is Principal of the Washington High School, Portland, Oregon. 
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would develop character, and severe punishment for breaking these laws would 
create respect for all law. Patriotism would be inculcated by reading of the 
glorious achievements of American history. Devotion to the American type of 
government can be achieved by studying the provisions of the constitution. If 
anyone had asked the traditional school to evaluate their type of citizenship 
education, they would have pointed to the strict discipline enforced by frequent 
use of the rod and the stiff examinations in history and civics administered to 
those students who had survived the primary grades. It would never have oc- 
curred to them to measure their success by the quality of American citizenship 
found in the entire adult generation which had presumably been educated for 
citizenship—the adults who do not vote at election time but who would resent 
having the privilege of voting denied them, the adults who surrender the control 
of their city government to corrupt political machines, the adults who give or 
receive bribes both in business and in government, the adults who fall easy vic- 
tims to all types of propaganda. 

This, after all, is the real test of any program of education for the youth of 
America. No matter how logical a curriculum may seem or what possibilities 
for education may exist in any educational program, the real proof of its effec- 
tiveness must be found in the type of adult citizen it helps to produce. If citizen- 
ship training of young people does not make them into good adults when they 
grow up, such training is either inadequate or inefficient. Even a cursory glance 


at modern America would indicate that the training for modern citizenship which 
the great masses of our population have received in the past has been both in- 


adequate and inefficient. 


Such autobiographies as Clarence Darrow’s, Professor William (the famous 
Billy) Phelps’, or Somerset Maugham's lead one to believe that, even in school, 
the type of citizenship exhibited by the students was far from the kind por- 
trayed in the McGuffey Readers. Recent researches like those found in Harts- 
horne and May's Studies in Deceit or described in the writings of Dollard, the 
Gluecks, William Healy, Vernon Jones, and many others have made perfectly 
clear that sermonettes or the memorization of iriert facts have little influence on 
moral behavior. Character is evidenced by what people do. It is developed by 
what they have been doing, and not by what they or their elders have been 
saying. 

Modern education, therefore, places its major emphasis on the development of 
behavior patterns required in our democratic society and in fostering the intelli- 
gent study of modern problems that must be understood before the appropriate 
behavior can be brought into action. The best of character is helpless—sometimes 
even dangerous—without knowledge; just as, without character, the greatest 
amount of knowledge may be more harmful than beneficial. 


How, then, shall we evaluate the training in American citizenship which is 
given in a modern high school? First of all we should look to the atmosphere 
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of the school itself. How closely does it approximate the kind of society for 
which our students have been prepared? Is the atmosphere one of repression and 
authoritarianism or does it present a feeling of freedom without license, of co- 
operation rather than obedience, of purposeful activity often initiated by the 
student himself. 

The second step is an analysis of the faculty itself. Does the faculty really be- 
lieve that the most important function of the school is the development of good 
citizenship? Is this belief apparent in the relation between members of the faculty 
and students in every classroom? Character training is not a subject to study, but 
a way of life. It is, therefore, an objective not only of the social sciences but also 
of every activity and every subject of study during the entire school day. 


Third, does the curriculum and methods of instruction build good character 
and citizenship? Is the curriculum concerned solely with knowledge for its own 
sake? Is the literature teacher satisfied with a mere analysis of unusual words and 
hidden meanings in Shakespeare or does she use the classics to build apprecia- 
tion of fine literature in adult life? Is the history class more concerned with re- 
membering the facts of the Constitutional Convention than with remembering 
the meaning of the Constitution in present day society? Is the current events 
period just a radio quiz program or is it an attempt to analyze modern problems 
in the light of their backgrounds and their possible solutions? Are the methods 
of instruction primarily those of study and recitation or do they attempt to enlist 
initiative and develop thinking in each student? 


Fourth, do the school assemblies, the various extracurricular or the athletic 
program build democratic citizenship? Are these primarily for entertainment or 
are they opportunities for building the attitudes and attributes of good char- 
acter? Do they foster snobbishness or false values? Are school elections examples 
of what the best American practices should be or are they characterized by the 
same disregard for ethics which we often find in machine politics? 


Fifth, does the school foster an increasing interest in community affairs? Are 
the students encouraged to study and develop a desire to understand the prob- 
lems of the community and promote active ideas for its improvement? Do they 
learn to appreciate what good schools, museums, orchestras, parks, health pro- 
visions, good housing, as well as good city officials mean to a good city? Once 
out-of school, the pressures of making a living and establishing a home may 
leave little time or strength for the development of civic ideals. 


Finally, do the school authorities have a well thought out program of evalu- 
ating whether the program of the school is building good citizenship? Or do 
they: take such development for granted because citizenship training is an 
official part in the school program? That was the greatest fallacy behind the 
wishful thinking that characterized the traditional school. The modern school 
should not make the same mistake. 
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HOW CAN WE PROVIDE COUNSELING SERVICES FOR ALL 
STUDENTS? 


CHAIRMAN: Arthur C. Hearn, Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS 
Mary E. S. Mohair, Principal, Hasbrouck Heights High School, Hasbrouck 
Heights, New Jersey 
J. H. Rose, Principal, Whitefish Bay High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Summary of a presentation by MARY E. MEADE 


As we who are beginning our second half-century look back over our high- 
school days, we can recall nothing that sounds like guidance or counseling. We 
just went to our subject classes and thrilled at any change whether it was a mock 
trial or marching in a parade. Yet, some of the most perfect counseling was done 
in those relaxed, hit-or-miss days—and by those teachers of Latin, or English, or 
commercial law. We have our own memories and the testimony of our class- 
mates to prove my point. When alumni get together, the conversation always 
centers around personalities, teachers, and students. Perhaps we do wear rose- 
colored glasses when we reminisce for most of the freshmen left school in a 
short time, and only the famous seem to have caught inspiration from a gifted 
teacher, 

Times have changed; young people come to high school with varying degrees 
of proficiency or lack of it in the tool subjects; they cannot leave school at will; 
improvements in testing make prognosis and diagnosis easier; the high-school 
course encompasses a vast wealth of subjects, audio-visual aids, and extra serv- 
ices; communities are willing to pay more for education but they also expect 
results in all lines, not just scholastic ones. In fact, the tendency now is to de- 
mand that the school take over the duties of home, church, and community as 
well as their own. It is obvious, therefore, that there must be counseling for 
many students, not just the troublesome ones or the brilliant ones. Can it be 
lone? Yes—and it is being done. 

Most high schools have a system of educational guidance. In New York City, 
the grade adviser, part of our organization for over forty years, is now given suf- 
hcient time from teaching so that he can advise all the students in his group con- 
cerning requirements for graduation, college, scholarships, or jobs. He still 
teaches so that he understands the classroom situation thoroughly and thus is 
realistic in his recommendations. In most schools he teaches fifty per cent of his 
time and does counseling for the rest—always more than the required hours of 


Miss Mary. E. Meade is Principal of Washington Irving High School, New York, New 
York 
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work. He usually carries the same group (perhaps four hundred) for their entire 
course, so there is continuous follow-up of the pupil and a definite check on the 
counselor's advice. The counselor first works through the teachers in guiding 
the pupils in groups. Then he interviews the pupils and checks their requests in 
the light of their records, the reports of the classroom teachers, and the pupils’ 
goals. He prods, stimulates, and inspires, and many New York City graduates 
can thank their grade adviser for their success. 

It goes without saying that the chairmen of departments, especially those in 
commercial subjects, art, and music fields, co-operate in developing rhe latent 
talents of promising young people or guide into other departments those unable 
to carry the work. In these days of life adjustment courses and the keep-in-school 
movement, this educational guidance is of paramount importance. On the 
shoulders of the grade adviser rests much of the responsibility of getting the 
square pegs out of the round holes. 

When the term “counseling” is used, many people think of the problem of 
discipline. It would be difficult to minimize the importance of personal guidance, 
and it is a problem to provide for it adequately in a large school. Of course, the 
gtade adviser could do and does much personal counseling in his interviews 
about courses and requirements, but there is a limit to the time one person has 
In most schools the dean or deans take over the terrific task of making young 
people see the error of their ways and inspiring them to mend them. They 
should have access to outside bureaus that can give psychological and psychiatric 
help when its need is indicated. In some schools these same people advise the 
student government organization and the honor society so that they use their 
talents in developing the upper group to their -potentialities and, in addition, 
they are given a more balanced view of teen-agers. This type of counseling is 
satisfying but it takes a lot of time as well as a high degree of skill and experi- 
ence. 

Social guidance should be included in the program, and definitely planned 
for. The adjustment of the new pupils to high school, the happiness of the senior 
year, and the first dance (to cite a few) all need careful preparation. Perhaps the 
deans—or better—other teachers with shorter teaching programs can take on 
thac task. 

The attendance officer should be an integral part of the personal guidance 
program. The Health Education Department is responsible for health guidance 
and for co-operating with the other groups in the counseling field. 

The principal should take every opportunity in assembly or in supervising 
student publications or student activities to stress high ideals of morality and 
good citizenship. He can be the person who fits this mosaic of personal guid 
ance together, sets the tone for the school, and builds up a tradition of devotior 
and loyalty to it. 

A very practical and needed form of guidance is that of vocational guidance 
In some school systems there is a specially trained person for that task, who does 
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no teaching. The job usually includes job placement so there must be a person 
available at all times for outsiders do not like to wait. This same person can.be 
responsible for the briefing of the students when they go to apply for jobs; she 
must check on the type of place the pupils are sent to, and she can fill out the 
requests for recommendation that pour into the office. Again, the classroom 
teachers prepare the pupils for their future work by training them in the proper 
skills and habits, but the teen-ager needs special help in his first step into the 
world of work. 

The outline given above looks like a lot of machinery, and it may be. The 
size of the school will determine the extent of the organization. The important 
thing is to recognize the need for the counseling and to provide means by which 
it can be given. One of the drawbacks of this division of labor and development 
of specialists is the temptation for the classroom teacher to let someone else 
do it. The existence of such an attitude is a tragedy, for the classroom teacher is 
the person who meets the pupil daily and can see the need for special guidance, 
or spot the child in need of psychiatric service, or find out the unfortunate home 
conditions. The classroom teacher does not have the time, and sometimes not 
the training, to solve these problems, but he should know the person in the 
school who is qualified to help the student. 


The second drawback is the difficulty of co-ordination. The attendance office 
may be working on a truant while the grade adviser may not be aware of the 
interviews with parents and the activities of the bureau of attendance. In some 
cases there may be real conflict—the grade adviser wants to change the program 
but the dean feels the pupil should solve his problems in the program he has- 
and so on. Once again, the principal or his assistant must devise ways of co- 
ordinating, must choose his counselors wisely, looking at their ability to get 
along with others as well as their pedagogical or guidance training. 


There should be close co-operation between the feeding schools and the high 
school so that pupils come to the proper high school with good advice as to 
courses and subject choices. 

The administration of the school is also responsible for a testing program, a 
good system of keeping pupils’ records, and for providing time, place, and 
clerical help for the counseling described above. Every counselor I know gives 
twice as much time as the law demands, for this type of work knows no time 
limit, but there must be some allowances made. 

This program of counseling can provide services for all students but some 
need more than others and get it. That is as it should be—there is no sense in dis- 
turbing a well-adjusted pupil who is extremely successful by probing his ego. 
There are enough who need special treatment to use all the services the school 
can give. This does not mean, however, that the system takes care only of those 
who deviate from the normal. The system outlined provides various forms of 
counseling for every student at the time when he needs help. 
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We, as principals, accept the responsibility of providing counseling for all 
students. We need an efficient, well-planned organization and devoted loyal 
teachers who look for no reward except the happiness and success of the boys 
and girls who are the future citizens of this magnificent country of ours. 


Summary of a presentation by HAROLD H. METCALF 


: een in the fields of counseling and guidance are in general 
agreement as to goals. Effective guidance and counseling should help the 
student to solve his problems and improve his planning. Guidance processes in 
general concern themselves with group work. Counseling as part of the effective 
guidance program deals with individual students. It is the most personalized 
service of all the services in the school. Wrenn and Dugan’ offer the following 
basic principles in establishing more clearly the general nature of counseling! 

1. Counseling, to be worthy of the name, leaves the initiative and decision to the student 

2. Sometimes information is collected and studied prior to the counseling interview, and 
sometimes the interview depends entirely upon what the student wishes to reveal to the 
counselor and to himself during the interview. There is no uniform method that fits all situa- 
tions. 

3. Counseling may be performed at different levels of complexity, from simple needs 
calling for information only, to problems of conflict and frustration calling for considerable 
counseling skill and psychological insight. 

4. School staff members vary widely in their ability to counsel students. This variation 
should be recognized in the assignment of responsibility for counseling. 

5. Effective counseling depends heavily upon the ability of the one counseling to recog 
nize when referral should be made to someone who can handle the student's basic needs 
and problems more effectively. 

6. Counseling depends upon certain supportive facilities, such as: (1) an adequate cumu 
lative record and diagnostic information; (b) group situations for supplying information and 
stimulating thinking; (c) opportunities in school and community for varied social, recrea 
tional, and work experiences; (d) teachers who are “guidance minded"’; (e) sufficient time 
and appropriate space for those who do counseling; (f) continuous administrative support 
and encouragement; and (g) effective working relationships with all schools and community 
agencies and resources. 

The home-room teacher or the core teacher in today’s secondary school can 
and should become an important factor in the total counseling program. Only 
through spreading the base for the purpose of laying the foundation for counsel- 
ing can the average school deal with the mass of students now attending high 
schools. The staff member who, through interest, experience, and training, has 
become adept in dealing with personal problems of young people is referred « 
in the literature as a “teacher counselor."" He may be a classroom teacher who 
may or may not have additional responsibility in home-room guidance or core 
work. His competence carries him far beyond the slap on the back, the smile, or 


1 Wrenn, C. Gilbert, and Dugan, Willis E. “The Job of Counseling,’ Minnesota Journal of Education, Novem 
ber, 1948. 
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the remark, “Oh, you'll be all right after you've slept on it over night” type of 
treatment of what to the pupil is a serious problem 

Whether a school is large or small, wealthy or poor, or rural or urban, it has 
sufficient resources to support a counseling and guidance program. Excerpts from 
Darley's thinking apply here 

All other things being equal, the staff member to whom students normally curn for help 

the more popular teacher—is the better potential counselor, if that teacher is not a con- 
firmed sentimentalist. If some background in psychology, tests, and statistics can be found 
nong these popular teachers, the way is paved for the development of an adequate coun 
selor, who can learn the necessary skills by his own efforts. Such a process of selection im 
plies that a guidance committee drawn from the faculty will never do much actual guidance 
ind counseling. The time to have a guidance committee is after the selection and develop- 
vent of a staff member who can lead the committee effectively 

Going back to the basic principles of Wrenn and Dugan, teachers and guid- 


ince workers can assist toward the counseling interview by making available 


the supportive facilities which include the cumulative record, group work for 


supplying information and stimulating thinking, and opportunities for social, 
recreational, and work experiences. If the specialist in counseling must run 
hither and yon about the building or buildings to accomplish the above, he 
loses valuable time and is unable to build an adequate individual counseling load 
If the school’s philosophy is centered in the student and all resources of the 
school pointed toward the theses developed in this paper, the counselor, in his 
initial interview with a student, can often give all of the help needed. In many 
schools which have developed programs of guidance and counseling, the 
counselor does not get around to all of the students for an initial interview be- 
cause of the pressures of working extensively with the comparatively few cases 
which are found to be severe. It is often in an initial interview that questions 
about college or vocation indicate to the counselor an instability in some other 
area that needs attention. 

Teachers, teacher counselors, home-room teachers, and core teachers may deal 
effectively on an individual or group basis with such problems as how to study, 
choosing a vocation, getting assignments in on time, choosing a college, inter- 
pretation of tests and inventories, efc. In many such processes, however, the 
center of focus is the teacher instead of the student, and the technique is too 
much the giving of advice and not enough the emphasis on resources within the 
student. Whoever is doing the guidance or counseling and whatever the level 
may be, success “depends heavily upon the ability of the one counseling to rec- 
ognize when referral should be made to some one who can handle the student's 
basic needs more effectively.’’ Even the most skilled counselor must recognize 
at times the necessity of getting the counselee to a psychiatrist 

How structure a secondary school to provide counseling for every student? 
If money is not an item, simply employ counselors in number to give the op- 


? Darley, J. D. Testing and Counseling in the High-School Guidance Program, Chicago: Science Research Associ 
ates. Pages 136 and 137 . 
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timum ratio of counselors to students?* “It is generally recognized that a full- 
time trained counselor for each 350 pupils or the equivalent in terms of qualified 
staff members released for one counseling hour for each fifty students is desir- 
able.’’ If money is an item, the approach should be to provide as much of special 
service in the general field of guidance and counseling as it is possible 

In this paper particular stress has been given to five areas: First, whatever the 
location, size, or resources of a school, a plan can be developed to make counsel- 
ing available to all students. Second, the first step in setting up an effective guid- 
ance and counseling program is to select a key person or group of persons to 
organize and establish the program. Third, all resources of a school must be 
mobilized toward effective accumulation of data on individual students and on 
interpretation of certain aspects of the data in group guidance situations. Fourth, 
certain members of the staff, either classroom teachers or specialists, should be 
designated to do individual counseling; and, fifth, the guidance and counseling 
director or committee should devise a plan which provides, at some stage in the 
high-school years, counseling for each individual student. 


* Blume, Clarence E., and Others. “A Workable Concept of Counseling’’ Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, January, 1951. Page 22 


HOW CAN WE RECRUIT BETTER CANDIDATES 
FOR TEACHING? 


CHAIRMAN: B. S. Bradbury, Principal, Wyoming High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Isabel L. Magan, Principal, South Shore High School, Chicago, Illinois 
H. C. Morehead, Principal, Santa Fe High School, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Summary of a presentation by LAWRENCE V. JORDAN 


‘. is common knowledge that there exists at the present time a serious short- 
age of qualified elementary-school teachers, that this shortage is expected to 
continue, and that, though current shortages of high-school teachers are in the 
main limited to some nine states, the demand for secondary-school personnel 


will increase greatly within the next two or three years, with little prospect of 
any leveling off before 1960. Somewhat less common are plans for meeting these 
shortages. 

How seriously present and future public school personnel needs loom may 
be gathered from the following estimates, made by Willard E. Givens, retired 
NEA executive secretary, and published in the October, 1952, issue of the 

Lawrence V. Jordan is Principal of the Laboratory High School, Supervisor of Student 
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Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals: teachers leaving 
the profession annually, 75,000; needed to reduce average class size from 30 to 
25 pupils, 100,000; needed to replace those inadequately prepared persons not 
expected to meet minimum requirements within a reasonable time, 190,000. 
[hese total 365,000. He further estimates that meeting needs incident to the 
expected increase in public school enrollment of 5,000,000 pupils by 1960 will 
require an additional annual increase of 15,000 teachers. The seriousness of this 
situation is further underlined by the increasing attention given it in professional 
journals, in programs of lay and professional organizations, and by some state 
and local school officials. William S. Carr, at the recent conference held in ob- 
servance of his inauguration as NEA executive secretary, listed as one of five 
major issues confronting profession and public the problem of securing enough 
qualified teachers to man our schools. The NEA Future Teachers of America 
movement, the Phi Delta Kappa Commission for Selective Recruitment of 
Teachers, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers ‘‘action program,” 
the National Commission for the Public Schools study guide for evaluation of 
adequacy of public school personnel, and recruitment activities of many state 
and local education associations are some of the many indices of growing con- 
cern. Other interested organizations are school board associations, the National 
Institutional Teacher-Placement Association, and the National Council for 
Accreaitation of Teacher Education, expected to begin operation by mid-1954. 

Some of the numerous causes for the present shortage of qualified teachers are 
of recent origin; most are long-standing: increased school enrollment; meager- 
ness of the supply of qualified teachers from teachers colleges; lack of balance 
between supply and demand for elementary- and secondary-school teachers; 
manpower demands of industry and the military; deaths, retirement, marriages; 
attraction of other occupations; inadequate salaries and retirement benefits; un- 
satisfactory working and living conditions; lack of prestige or of high public 
regard for the profession; low level of ability of many entering teacher training; 
racial and religious requirements; lack of scholarships and other financial aid; 
inadequate guidance and selective recruitment programs. 

Little of the abundant evidence of need for selective recruitment of teachers 
can be cited here. Haskew’s review of research findings indicates that most 
students had not selected any vocation prior to entering teacher training, that 
misinformation about teaching is prevalent, and that special attention to re- 
cruiting is not common. Male candidates for the teaching profession adminis- 
tered the Selective Service Qualification Test scored below all other college 
groups. These results, Kandel has pointed out, are the same as those of the 
Pennsylvania study of 1938, The Student and His Knowledge 

How can we recruit better candidates for teaching? Achievement of this much- 
to-be-desired goal involves two tasks: first, improvement of guidance and selec- 


tive recruitment programs in schools and colleges; and, second, making the teach- 


ing profession more attractive to young persons of promise. 
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A recapitulation of suggestions for initiating or improving programs of selec- 
tive teacher recruitment published within the past year would run to several 
pages. Little more will be attempted here than a somewhat fragmentary enumera 
tion of the most widely advocated of these proposals. 


Give to the profession of education in school and college guidance programs a place 
commensurate with its importance by provision of printed and audio-visual materials 
opportunities for exploratory and preprofessional experiences, career days, and the like 

Arouse teachers and guidance workers in schools and colleges to an awareness of the 
necessity for identification and selective guidance of students giving promise of success in 


teaching. 
Utilize, support, and disseminate information about NEA’s Future Teachers of America 


movement; work of Phi Delta Kappa’s Commission for Selective Recruitment of Teachers; 
national and state PTA “‘action programs” for attracting and retaining qualified teachers; 
and recruitment programs of your state and local education associations. 

Urge inclusion of teacher recruitment in state and local association programs if such is 
lacking; strive to infuse new life into programs that are moribund or want vigor 

Enlist support of institutional and association programs by lay organizations such as 
service groups and school board associations. 

Encourage establishment of scholarships for promising and needy candidates by educa 
tional associations and societies, parent-teacher associations, alumni groups, state depart- 
ments of education, higher institutions, by other organizations, and by individuals. Support 
those already established. Provide other sources of financial aid. See that information about 
available assistance is widely disseminated. 

Establish FTA clubs in high schools, FTA chapters in colleges 

In West Virginia the state education association has promoted establishment 
of FTA college chapters and high-school clubs; the West Virginia Classroom 
Teachers Association, an affiliate, has budgeted $1,000 annually for FTA work 
and has published and distributed a handbook for prospective and beginning 
teachers; county school supervisors last year co-operated with high schools and 
colleges in recruiting 139 promising high-school graduates for teacher educa- 
tion; the state board of education has established twenty-four scholarships for 
teacher education candidates. Similar recruitment activities have been dupli- 
cated in Wyoming and in other states. 

Making the profession of education more attractive to young persons of 
promise is a necessary concomitant to any realistic program of guidance and 
recruitment. The success of such programs cannot rest upon information and 
inspiration alone, however important these twin cornerstones may be. Misinfor- 
mation about the profession is prevalent, but an embarrassing number of un- 
favorable beliefs about teaching held by prospective recruits squares with the 
facts. Competition must be met; principal shortcomings deterring the ablest 
candidates must be removed or overcome; factors making for satisfaction in 
teaching must be enhanced. 

Conditions under which too many teachers now work and live must undergo 
marked improvement if we are to succeed in attracting into the profession any 
considerable number of the most competent young men and women——if, in- 
deed, we are to retain in teaching any significant proportion of the 75,000 teach- 
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ers who now annually quit it. Salary and retirement benefits must be increased 
to a level at which schools can compete with other agencies for services of the 
most highly gifted persons. Provision of satisfactory housing and help in finding 
it, freedom from excessive demands for participation in community activities 
and from unreasonable restrictions on one's personal life are among other con- 
ditions that must obtain if guidance and recruitment activities are to yield op- 
timum results. Chase has marshalled impressive evidence in support of the belief 
that teachers place first among conditions making for job satisfaction vigorous, 
stimulating leadership by the principal, and second, such leadership by the 
superintendent; that also high on their list of desiderata are regular participation 
in certain phases of policy making, recognition of good work by teachers, stimu- 
lating supervision, and light teaching loads. Salary itself was ranked eleventh, 
near the bottom; participation in salary schedule preparation was ranked close 
to the top. To minimize the importance of the necessity for increasing teachers’ 
salaries through misinterpretation of these findings, however, would be to err 
grievously. What they tell us is that teachers, like other men, cannot live by 


bread alone. 


Summary of a presentation by RALPH F. EVANS 


bb has been shown by competent studies that too many of those who enter on 


preparation for teaching are not as able and as promising as their contemporaries 
in other departments of schools and universities. The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, a decade and a half ago, after studying the edu- 
cational conditions in one of our largest states, reported that the majority of the 
prospective teachers in the educational institutions of that state were ‘‘most at 
home in the lower half of the total college distribution; they exhibit inferiority 
in contrast with the nonteachers in nearly every department of study; and they 
show up badly when compared in the same tests with students four years below 
them who represent the educational problems with which they will have to deal.” 
More recently, the Educational Testing Service, in reporting on the Selective 
College Qualification Tests, pointed out that of the major fields of study, regis- 
trants in “Education” were in the lowest rank. If the conclusions of these studies 
are well founded, and there is little basis upon which to refute them, there is a 
real need to consider ways and means of attracting better candidates into teach- 
ing. 

Equally significant, and probably more widely publicized, are the studies 
which are concerned with the quantitative aspects of teaching personnel. These 
studies indicate that the great demands for teaching staff are only beginning to 
be experienced by the schools and that the biggest increase in need for staff is 
yet before us. We are told, for example, that by 1964, we will be called upon to 


Ralph F. Evans is Head of the Division of Education at Fresno State College, Fresno, 
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provide staff for a high-school enrollment fully fifty per cent larger than that 
currently accommodated in our schools. Unless counter measures are undertaken 
at once, there is a real possibility that the unprecedented demands for teaching 
personnel, coupled with the inability to attract top quality persons, will result in 
classrooms being staffed by persons of such quality as to render questionable the 
attainment of the goals of a modern program of education. Therefore, the en- 
couraging and recruiting for teaching of more of our better students becomes an 
item of high priority if our way of life is not to retreat from its present state of 
well being. 

The imaginative, enthusiastic, and creative students of our schools and col- 
leges, who now seem to be in short supply in our teacher education programs, 
will most likely be attracted to teaching if two conditions can be made to pre- 
vail. The first of these is the provision by society of adequate financial remunera- 
tion for carrying on the work of the teacher. Better students must be assured 
that, as teachers, they will be paid salaries which will enable them to share 
liberally in the cultural opportunities enjoyed by their fellow men. They must be 
convinced that they will have access to salaries which will enable them to rear 
families, to purchase reading materials, to do traveling, and to cultivate their 
intellectual and aesthetic interests—all these in addition to paying the grocer. 
Even though studies indicate that salaries, high or low, do not seem to be even 
a minor influence in the decisions of those who do decide to go into teaching, 
there is substantial evidence to indicate that salaries constitute a major influence 
in the decisions of those who decide not to go into teaching. It is the latter 
group which must be reached if the recruitment effort among the better students 
is to be more productive of teachers. 

During the past twelve years, we have been taking part in what has been aptly 
described by the director of research of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search as ‘one of the great social revolutions of history."" The economic changes 
which have occurred in this country during these years have made our economy 
the wonder of the world. We have become a nation with full employment, sen- 
sationally booming production, and the widest distribution of plenty ever known 
anywhere. Great numbers of our people—factory workers, farmers, some office 
workers, and members of various professional groups such as engineers and doc- 
tors—have benefitted greatly financially from this social revolution. Their earn- 
ings have not only kept up with the cost of living increases, but have outstripped 
it with room to spare. On the other hand, there are many whose intake of money 
has not kept up with rising prices. Teachers make up one of these groups and, 
according to Frederick Lewis Allen, the social historian, ‘constitute today pos- 
sibly the most undeservedly underpaid element in our land.’ 

In 1939, the average salaries of all employed persons was eleven per cent less 
than the average for all teachers. Now, the average salaries are approximately 
equal. The equality of figures indicates that teachers’ salaries have not increased 
as rapidly as other employed groups. It also indicates, better than words, not 
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only the relative position of teaching in our national scale of values, but also the 
reaching profession's relatively feeble powers of competition for the kind of re- 
ruits it needs. It should be noted that it has not been suggested that money 
lone will attract better candidates into teaching. Every person who goes into 
reaching must have a sense of mission; but until society can be induced to pay 
ro teachers wages which will enable them to fulfill that mission, it will continue 
to suffer an enormous waste of cultural and human resources because of the type 
of personnel its schools will be forced to utilize. 

Just recently, Life magazine ptctured an Indiana man who, in 1939, decided 
that a $1,600 a year salary as a teacher was not enough to live on Looking 
around for something better, he bought a used earth mover and went into busi- 
ness. Last year his construction company was paid four and a half million dollars 
o move dirt for a government construction project. He might not have been a 
good teacher, but he undoubtedly had some of the qualities which we would 
like to see exemplified in more of our teachers. The Indiana man is only one ex- 
ample. There have been thousands like him who have turned away from teaching 
ecause of the vows of poverty which must be taken by those who follow it 

The second condition which must be made to prevail is attitudinal in nature 
and pertains to the student whom we wish to attract. If better-qualified students 
are to feel favorably disposed toward teaching, those students must see the work 

f the teacher as being a pleasurable activity—an activity full of life and variety, 
and involving changing, challenging responsibility. Unquestionably, many 
tudents who would have been a credit to the teaching profession have been 
turned away from it because they have not seen teaching so presented. Many 
have been subjected to ineffective teaching with its concomitants of dull classes, 
meaningless assignments, and poor discipline. Others have heard derogatory re- 
marks relative to teaching from the lips of parents, respected citizens, and even 
teachers themselves. Still others have come in touch with the misinformation 
which has been a part of many of the recent vicious attacks on the schools. Be- 
ause of these experiences, many of our more superior persons in our schools 
ind colleges have come to look upon teaching as something to be avoided—as 
something that one comes to only as a means of last resort 

To attract the better student into teaching, deliberate care must be taken to 
see that the experiences which he has with teachers and schooling, the attitudes 
which he sees expressed relative to teaching and education, and the information 
which he receives concerning the operation of the schools and their staffs add 


ip to a picture of teaching as a work which has dignity and significance—a 


type of work which is worthy of an energetic person's devotion. Because of the 


intimate involvement of educational philosophy and practice and the recruit 
ment of teachers, school administrators are in a particularly strategic position to 
facilitate recruitment. It is the administrator who, because of the leadership which 
he exerts, will determine, in the long run, whether teaching is to be attractive or 


inattractive in the eyes of outside observers 
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The creation of the two conditions mentioned above, and the ultimate en- 
trance of sufficient numbers of better persons into teaching will be facilitated by 
well-planned, well-financed, and well-directed programs of recruitment on local, 
state, and national levels. Phi Delta Kappa’s Commission for the Selective Re- 
cruitment of Teachers recently challenged each individual teacher to assume his 
share of the responsibility for recruitment by starting an action program: first, 
as a one-man campaigner; second, as a member of a faculty; and third, as a citizen 
in a community. After citing some twenty-five specific things which individuals 
could do, the Commission concluded by pointing out that, in order to meet the 
teacher needs of 1956, eleven per cent of all the pupils who were graduated from 
the high schools of our nation last spring must be prepared to enter the teaching 
profession four years hence. If that portion of the seniors of the high school in 
your community has not entered a program of teacher education, then you have 
a job to do. 


WHAT ARE THE AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 
OF THE STUDENT COUNCIL? 


CHAIRMAN: Kelly Dunsmore, Principal, North Muskegon High School, North 
Muskegon, Michigan 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
F. A. Peake, Principal, Shades Valley High School, Homewood, Birmingham, 
Alabama 
Floyd R. Honn, Principal, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, California 
Nancy Neher, Girls’ Judge, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, California 
Dick Bowers, Lodi Union High School, Lodi, California; California Associa 
tion of Student Councils 


Summary of a presentation by DONALD I. WOOD 


, school administrator is interested in those devices and methods which 
bring educational benefits to the student and to the school. The student council 
is being increasingly recognized as a very effective means of accomplishing a vast 
variety of educational aims and objectives. The growth of the student council 
is largely due to far-seeing school administrators who have welcomed student 
participation in school government to teach citizenship, to train for leadership, 
and to accomplish various other aims. 

There are certain basic principles which support the student council. These 
basic principles generally underly all successful student councils. One of the 


Donald I. Wood is Student Council Sponsor in the Brackenridge High School, San 
Antonio, Texas; and Executive Secretary of the Texas State Association of Student Councils 
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most important of these principles is that the school should feel a definite need 
for a council before it is adopted. There must be a solid majority ready to lend 
support to a successful student council. 

When the student council is established, it should be a truly representative 
body. It should include all sections of the student body, all age groups, all 
scholastic groupings, all intellectual abilities, and all economic levels. It is also 
most important that each extracurricular activity be recognized and represented 
in the student council. 

To accomplish true representation is to give every student the feeling that he 
is represented in the council. Recognition of all groups doesn't just happen; it 
must be structured. The council constitution should not include restrictive 
qualifications, either for membership or for holding office. The principal should 
foster free student elections. Equally important is his placing emphasis upon the 
importance of the student council by showing active interest in the council and 
its work. He should be willing to accept failures as well as successes, and he 
should make clear to the student council the areas in which it may function. 

If a student council is truly representative, it may serve as an agency for co- 
ordination of the curricular with the extracurricular. Through the medium of the 
student council ideas should flow up to the principal as well as down from the 
principal. The council may serve as a ‘‘sounding board” for both students and 
administrators. The council may also provide for the students a means of par- 
ticipation in the formulation of school policy. 

The student council should act as a mobilizing force for constructive educa- 
tional activities. New activity groups may be accepted or rejected by the student 
council. It is possible that curriculum change or development may evolve 
through the student council. The principal may find the student council capable 
of evaluating extracurricular activities and making worth-while suggestions con- 
cerning the chartering of clubs, ef. A sense of his own responsibility toward a 
new activity should place more meaning on the outcome of each activity project 
by the student. 

The student council may function to foster good relations with other schools 
and communities. This function may come about through student council 
meetings and conventions, and even through ordinary scholastic and athletic 
contests. More and more principals are realizing the importance of what is 
learned by their students at conventions and general meetings with other coun- 
cils. One of the paramount purposes of student council operation is the exchange 
of ideas between groups and individuals. The situation derived from such ex- 
changes is of inestimable benefit to the participants. 

The student council may also serve to improve relations between the student 
body and the faculty of the school. Greater understanding of teacher problems 
vs. student problems may result from a well-functioning student council. Cer- 
tainly there is benefit in a conception of the educational importance of activities 
by both students and faculty. 
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The student council may help build school morale through a sense of pride in 
school and its program and through confidence in the students’ part in school 


planning. 


Summary of a presentation by GERALD M. VAN POOL 


‘. should be easily apparent that, no matter how lofty the ideals nor how prac- 
tical the objectives of the student council, nothing much can be accomplished 
without the heartfelt and enthusiastic co-operation of the principal. The council 
can plan ever so carefully, thoughtfully lay down a course of action, and make 
intelligent decisions for carrying out a project but the principal can, literally or 
figuratively, merely raise his hand and call the entire operation to a halt. He can 
openly oppose the plan or he can simply withhold his support and co-operation 
—the result is the same. Nothing can be done without the expressed or implied 
consent of the principal. Therefore, much of the success or failure of any student 
council activity can be traced to the degree of co-operation and support which 
exists between the student council and the administration of the school. The 
enlightened principal who believes firmly in the ideas of student participation 
can greatly increase the chances for the student council's success by adherence 
to the following suggestions: 

1. Time—Sufficient school time must be given to the student council to carry 
on an adequate program. It is hardly fair to give mere lip service to the general 
idea of student participation and then fail to make proper provision in the time 
schedule for the cougcil to meet. If student council work is worth doing at all, 
it is worth a place in the time schedule of the school. Sufficient ime must also 
be given to the sponsor. At student council conventions and workshops, the 
most common lament from sponsors is that they are required to teach a full 
schedule and, on top of that, to serve as sponsor of the student council. Again, 
if student council work has any merit at all, then the sponsor—the person most 
concerned with the success or failure of the council—should be given some free 
time for that work. 

2. Place—Few student councils have a room of their very own. If possible, 
every student council should have its own room, used by no one else, for meet- 
ings, records, files, conferences, and workshop. Where the school is just too 
small or too crowded to make such a room available, the next best thing is to 
have a room set aside at certain periods of the week for the council's use. At 
any rate, the council should not have to look for a room every time it wants to 
meet; it should not have to take ‘whatever room is available at the moment.”’ 

3. Supplies—A good student council has to have paper, ink, pencils, mimeo 
grap’: material, rubber bands, file cards, ete. All needed equipment and 
supplies should be made available to the student council, cheerfully and free 


Gerald M. Van Pool is Director of Student Activities, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Washington, D, C 
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4. Moral Support—Far more important than the few physical properties men- 
tioned in preceding paragraphs is the need for moral support on the part of the 
principal. In order for the council to live, it must function in a friendly atmos- 
phere, sure in the knowledge that the principal is backing it up, that he truly 
wants a student council in his school, and that he is just as anxious as they for 
it to succeed. In addition, the principal should make every effort to convince 
the faculty of the worth-whileness of the student council and ask their support 


for the council program. 

5. Finances—It takes money to run a good student council and this money 
should come from the school revenues. It is unsound educational philosophy to 
expect a student council to pay its own way any more than one expects a class 
to pay its own way. Yet there are some schools in which the council has to make 
every cent it spends. The council is not and should never be 4 money-making 
organization. 

6. Understanding—lt is most essential that the principal know exactly what the 
student council is and what it is trying to do. He should understand, for ex- 
ample, that the students are not trying to run the school, but that they want ex- 
perience in some form of governing so that they will have that added knowledge 
and experience to help them be better citizens. When a principal helps to or- 
ganize a student council in his school, he is not admitting weakness and he is 
not inspiring anarchy! The principal is relinquishing none of his power or 
authority; he is simply delegating some of it to students who, by and large, will 
accept this new responsibility eagerly and intelligently. 

7. Real Work—Students these days are pretty smart and know whether jobs 
given to them are “‘real"’ jobs or are a form of ‘made-work."’ Some councils fail 
because the school—principal or faculty—gave them or permitted them to per- 
form only those jobs that can be classified as made-work. A council cannot 
function and justify the amount of time and money and energy spent on it 
unless it is given the opportunity to engage in activities that count—that really 
make a difference. The actual work will have to be decided in each school be- 
cause what works in one place will not necessarily work in another. It is one 
responsibility of the principal to see to it that the council is given really important 
assignments. 

8. Advice—The principal should ever be ready to give and receive advice. He 
is, after all, the head of the school, and it is entirely within his province to advise 
the studenc council just as he advises every other student organization in his 
school. Student council work is an educative process; students are learning and 
need advice from those with more experience. The principal must also be willing 
to receive advice from the student council; he must understand that his students 
will often have answers of which he and the faculty never have thought. 

9. Travel—The principal should make it possible for his council to take an 
occasional trip to another school; to attend a student council convention or 
workshop; to make a reasonable number of trips a year in order that it may profit 
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by the interchange of ideas. Many principals have found it stimulating to ac- 
company students on some of these trips; many have become enthusiastic 
supporters of the student council after having seen these young leaders in 
action at a convention or workshop. 

10. The Sponsor—The choosing of a student council sponsor, usually the duty 
of the high-school principal, should not be left to chance. There are very defi- 
nite qualifications for a good student council sponsor and not every teacher 
should be considered for this position. The very best qualified teacher should 
be chosen: one who loves the work, who loves young people and gets along 
with them; who has rare good judgment and the willingness to put in a few 
extra hours on occasion. Whoever is chosen, however, should be given some 
free time during the week to make all of the necessary preparations for the im- 
portant work of being a good sponsor. In addition, sponsors should be urged 
and encouraged to improve themselves by attendance at student council con- 
ventions, workshops, and by taking summer-school courses. 

11. Failure—Do not be discouraged by an occasional failure. It is a most un- 
usual organization whose every undertaking is a huge success; it is most unusual 
for any kind of organization anywhere to ring up an unbroken series of successes 
The student council is no exception; some of its projects will fall flat and the 
members will become discouraged and perhaps disgusted. The principal must 
be prepared for an occasional failure and be quick to point out to the council 
that lessons can be learned even from failures. 

12. Praise—Praise when possible and criticize, if necessary, in private! Every- 
one enjoys hearing praise for a job well done, and so does the student council 
The principal can endear himself to his council by publicly praising his council 
for an exceptionally well-done job through an official communication sent to 
the council; by a personal appearance before the council; or at an assembly. It 
would be even better if the principal would do all three. 

13. National Association—Most professional people belong to their own pro 
fessional organization for the help and inspiration which this organization can 
give them. There is such an organization for student councils—the National 
Association of Student Councils, under the direction of the principals’ profes 
sional organization, the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
The progressive principal not only belongs to his own organization, but also 
sees to it that his student council is a member of the NASC. It is a serious re 
sponsibility of the principal to have his school represented in the NASC and 
receive regularly the various aids which membership makes possible. 

14. Faith in Youth—Too many adults, school administrators, and school 
faculties pay only lip service to youth participation. They agree in theory that 
young people should bear a certain modicum of responsibility in the manage 
ment of the school but they are loath to give up any of their “ powers." We must 
have faith that our young people will generally make the right decisions without 
our standing at their shoulders and whispering in their ears. We have to assume 
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that our educational system has taught them something about self-control and 
self-government so that when they are called upon for a decision, they will have 
the intelligence and the sense to make a right decision. If we haven't taught them 
that, then we have failed at our tasks of making the schools a true laboratory of 


citizenship. 


WHAT IS NEW IN IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS? 


CHAIRMAN: Harold P. Hill, District Superintendent and Principal, St. Helena 
Junior-Senior High School, St. Helena, California 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS 
Victor M. Houston, Chairman, Division of Education and Psychology, Chico 
State College, Chico, California 
L. G. Roberson, Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Summary of a presentation by R. L. LIEBENBERG 


| education for teachers may mean different things to different 
people. Many school systems have long encouraged teachers to continue their 
professional growth during their years of service. In other schools interest is 
relatively new. In Wisconsin in-service education received stimulation and im- 
petus following action by the 1949 State Legislature to classify schools on two 
levels for state aid purposes. Schools classified to receive state aids on the higher, 
integrated,"’ level are expected to have a planned program of in-service growth 
for teaching staff members. Copies of these plans are to be submitted to the 
State Department of Public Instruction along with the application for state aid 
made by each district which operates a high school. 

At first, there was considerable confusion as to what should constitute a good 
program of in-service education. The Department of Public Instruction care- 
fully avoided attempting to prescribe specific procedures and standards for such 
programs. Rather, each school was encouraged to study its own situation and 
professional growth needs and to develop an appropriate program to meet 
those needs. As would be expected, wide differences are present in existing pro- 
grams. It has been interesting to note, however, that as schools have approached 
their problems from different angles, they have frequently arrived at the same 
basic issues. 

While this presentation is primarily concerned with in-service growth on the 
secondary-school level, it should be realized that many Wisconsin schools have 
chosen to study problems from the kindergarten through grade 12. It has been 
reported that many such studies have been particularly fruitful because they 


R. L. Liebenberg is a Secondary-School Supervisor in the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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have served to bring elementary- and secondary-school teachers closer together 
in thinking first of the child and of the continuity of his educational program. 

Many of the one-room rural schools in Wisconsin under the supervision of 
county superintendents of schools are not as yet attached to school districts 
which operate high schools and can, therefore, receive state aids only on the 
lower, ‘‘basic,"’ level. However, county superintendents in many counties have 
organized county-wide programs of in-service training. Again, the organizational 
structure and the nature and scope of problems studied vary widely from county 
to county. 

The writer was invited to participate in a series of in-service program organiza- 
tional and planning meetings in one county last fall. This rather large county had 
been divided into four geographic areas and a planning meeting was held in each 
area. Represented at each meeting were a number of one and multi-room rural 
schools, village or city elementary grade schools, and at least one high school 
Meeting on a workshop basis, teachers raised problems which they felt merited 
study during the year and voted to determine which problems should e adopted 
for first consideration. Each study group then met to deterinine plans for pro- 
ceeding and a schedule of meeting dates for the year. It was most inspiring to 
see the interest develop among teachers on issues which they had presented. 

In other counties, the entire year’s effort may have been devoted to one gen- 
eral problem such as: developing teaching units for the several grades in conser- 
vation, in physical sciences, in health, or in safety; understanding the child and 
child guidance; developing better report cards or other techniques for reporting 
to parents; reading, testing, and improvement program; developing a county- 
wide program of testing and test usage to improve teaching; scheduling; pupil 
accounting and guidance; drop-out studies; improving the use of audio-visual 
aids to instruction. In some counties such problems have been adopted for 
county-wide study throughout all elementary grades and high schools. 

Some high schools, in addition to joining in county-wide problem study, have 
undertaken problems of special interest to their local schools. In other cases, 
the entire study for the year has been devoted to such local problems. Pre-school 
and post-school workshops are now common in most Wisconsin high schools 
although they were relatively unusual several years ago. Additional salary pay- 
ments to teachers for such lengthened school years have been accepted as a good 
investment for an improved program of education. 

While the importance and value of pre-school and post-school workshops to 
a good program of in-service growth is realized, it has also been felt that a con- 
tinuing, year long, study of problems cannot well be replaced by short spurts of 
activity before or after a school year. Through good planning, each phase of 
the program can effectively supplement the other. Weekly; bimonthly, or 
monthly staff meetings for in-service study are common. In larger schools, 
faculty committees may meet at irregular and frequent intervals and then make 
reports to the entire staff at general meetings. In smaller schools it is more usual 
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to have the entire staff work, as a committee of the whole, on one problem 

We, who have seen the development of this program, have been interested 
in observing certain steps in the evolutionary process. Several years ago pro- 
grams of in-service growth were frequently planned entirely by administrators 
and then presented to teachers. In some cases a principal might ask teachers for 
a list of topics they would like to study and then choose a topic and assign 
teachers to committees to study the problem. Now, problems for study, plans 
for study, and organization for study are commonly developed through demo- 
cratic procedures in which all staff members participate 

There has been a continually growing demand upon university, college, and 
Department of Public Instruction personnel for consultant services in connec 
tion with in-service study programs. Instead of merely being invited to speak to 
a teachers’ group, consultants are now more often invited to join the faculty 
group in working for solutions to problems. Such experiences have been helpful 
to consultants by keeping them in close touch with problems in the field. It has 
been interesting, too, to see the increase in requests for extension courses in 
areas where teachers have become interested in a problem and, therefore, seek 


additional training and instruction. 


Summary of a presentation by FRED C. SLAGER 


in the brief time allotted to me for the discussion of this very comprehensive, 
professional problem of ‘In-Service Program Trends,” I shall undertake to out- 


line the following more recent emphases that seem to me to indicate trends in 
modern practice and procedure 

First. The greater effort, on the part of our profession, to define and identify 
in-service education in terms of our basic philosophy and educational objec- 
tives. As to definition, there would seem to be general agreement with the First 
Annual Conference of the Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the Pennsylvania Education Association, 1948. They defined in- 
service education as ‘‘any activity which enables a teacher to do a better job.”’ 
If our accepted democratic philosophy of education is ‘experience or child- 


centered,” then it follows that our programs of in-service education should be 
“problem-centered”’ and the newer trend is accordingly toward the selection and 
consideration of problems affecting the growth and development of the child 
Therefore, the newer emphases of the in-service education program is to achieve 
such objectives as 

1. A better understanding of children and of child development 

2. An increase in the number and the improvement of more creative activities in teaching 

3. A growth in democratic living and teaching 

4. A broadening of the areas of sympathetic understanding 

5. A growth in the achievement of professional service 

Fred C. Slager is Co-ordinator of Curriculum and In-Service Education in the Columbus 
Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio 
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In order to achieve such goals for in-service education, the recently adopted 
St. Louis, Missouri, program establishes the following guiding principles: 

1. In-service education should grow out of the felt needs identified by teachers as realistic 

2. An in-service education program should provide broad opportunities for participation 
by all those affected by the program 

3. School administrators should stimulate and motivate the teacher to grow and develop 


by an example of dynamic leadership and professional alertness 
4. An in-service education program should provide for lay participation, representing 


community resources 
5. A continuing committee, representative of teachers and administrators, should be 


created to help formulate and evaluate the in-service education program. 

6. The school budget should encourage and support a significant use of resource leader- 
ship and materials for the in-service education program. 

Second. A most significant newer approach is represented in the use of ‘‘action 
research" by school systems, to study the status of in-service education and to 
involve the experiences and judgments of all instructional and administrative 
personnel, in the formulation of policies and programs. Several cities recently, 
including Columbus, Ohio, and St. Louis, Missouri, have through representative 
committees followed national spot checking with a complete system-wide survey 
in order to secure experience and evaluating data for the formulation of in-service 


education programs. 
The Columbus, Ohio, survey, representing approximately 1,700 staff members, 
covered both a report of the last five-year in-service education experiences and 


an evaluation of those activities as a suggested basis for the formulation of an in- 
service education program. This evaluation, on the basis of frequency of men- 
tion, established the following rank-order of activities—educational travel, 
summer unit courses, professional reading, school-year university Courses, uni- 
versity-sponsored workshops, system-wide workshops, and curriculum study 
groups. 

Third. Another important emphasis, representing a newer trend, is the more 
comprehensive organization, administration, and motivation of in-service pro- 
grams of education. The administrative responsibility for professional leadership 
of teachers in in-service growth has been increasingly recognized and has led 
to a more extended establishment of specific programs designed to meet the 
individual needs of school systems. 

The relating of in-service education growth to the salary schedule is only one 
but an important basis of motivation, which many administrators consider a 
realistic approach to a professional problem. Most school systems provide a 
salary increment for the attainment of the M.A. degtee, many add an equal 
amount for an additional year of approved graduate study, while some have de- 
veloped programs for the recognition of “credit points’ which may be accumu- 
lated toward salary recognition. Again quoting the new St. Louis, Missouri, plan, 
as an example, ‘‘all teachers will be expected to fulfill in-service requirements” 
of eighteen (18) points in every three-year earning period, although the effective 
date of the compulsory provision has not as yet been fixed. 
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Under this plan and a few additional ones, each college semester-hour credit 
is rated as equivalent to six (6) points of in-service education credit, and the 
schedules generally make further qualified provisions for the rating of additional 
activities, such as: group activities of instructional personnel, educational travel, 
work experience, activities of the Smith-Hughes program, military service, extra- 
curricular leadership, exchange teaching, individual accomplishment and re- 
search, community service, service on city-wide committees appointed by the 
administration, and teaching in local in-service education courses. However, 
the relationship of continuous growth in service to financial reward for service 
is still somewhat obscure; whether or not they should be closely integrated is a 
subject of much discussion, and professional policy may have to await further 
experience and research. 

Fourth, Another significant trend in the area of new emphases is the increased 
assignment of professional staff and budget resources to the specific promotion 
of in-service education programs. The scope of this paper does not permit an 
adequate development of this topic, but it is most significant that more and more 
school systems are creating staff positions of significant leadership, within the 
organizational structure of their administrations, and assigning budget support 
and encouragement of the program. Only a few examples of school systems 
affording this supplementary financial support in greatly varying amounts are 
Battle Creek, Michigan; Denver, Colorado; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and our 
own city of Columbus, Ohio. 

In conclusion, these four newer emphases among many others, somewhat 
indicative of newer trends, remind those of us in administration that professional 
leadership in improving instruction still remains our greatest opportunity and 
responsibility. 


WHAT GUIDING PRINCIPLES WILL MAKE FOR 
BETTER SCHOOL SCHEDULES? 


CHAIRMAN: Lindsay _]. March, Principal, Middleboro High School, Middleboro, 
Massachusetts 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
George H. Fields, Principal, Boise Senior High School, Boise, Idaho 
C. E. Taylor, Principal, Central High School, Sioux City, Iowa 


Summary of a presentation by ALEX HIGDON 


; school schedule must have as its first consideration the human material 
with which it deals. The goal in forming the schedule in our school is to make 
the best opportunity available for each student to develop to the fullest extent 


Alex Higdon is Principal of the Capitol Hill Senior High School, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 
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his capacities and to aid him in becoming an effective member of society. In 
order to attain this goal much careful planning must be done before the schedule 
is formed. It is a matter of providing a workable plan by which each individual 
will receive maximum opportunity for development. The following guiding 
principles I consider basic in the forming of better school schedules. 

First, a knowledge of the needs of the students is a must. Certain basic knowl- 
edge must be acquired by all students. However, we must recognize the fact of 
individual differences among students in planning school schedules. 

Second, we should know our community resources and should consider these 
in planning our school schedules. We must realize that valuable assets are existent 
within the community and when these assets are used the richer are the experi- 
ences which we can offer youth. 

Third, a competent staff is a major factor in the success of any school pro- 
gram and must be given careful consideration. The maximum use should be 
made of strong points possessed by the members. The staff should take an 
active part in the determination of policies and in the planning of the school 
program. Each member should understand the over-all policy of the school and 
the underlying philosophy under which the school operates. 

Fourth, the physical properties of the school must be considered. Is the build- 
ing of sufficient size and is it equipped for the type of program which is required 
to meet the needs of the student? 

Fifth is the necessity of evaluation. Once needs have been determined, the 
plan of action decided upon and the program set in operation, we must be 
constantly on the alert in studying its effectiveness. Is the existing program 
accomplishing the goal we had set for it? Have needs and demands changed and 
have new needs arisen? Should some modification in the existing schedule be 
made? Can these changes be made effectively without too great a disruption of 
the entire program? 

Now permit me to follow these guiding principles as we apply them in our 
own school situation. Time will not permit giving detail procedure used in 
making the schedule, and this routine I shall omit. Our school, Capitol Hill High 
School, has an enrollment of 2,000 and serves a community of approximately 
80,000. This is a fast growing community, and its citizens are public spirited. 
The community is progressive, industrious, and far-sighted. The citizens are 
co-operative with the schools and are interested in them. Our students come 
from homes whose parents are engaged in the businesses, the professions, and 
industries. Since our student body is so large, it is evident that no one unvaried 
curriculum will fit the needs. Hence, we have developed a comprehensive high- 
school patterned to fit the needs of these students. The student may select his 
major from the general, academic, fine arts, commercial, industrial arts, home- 
making, or vocational fields. We move together as one school. Each student 
regardless of his major field has equal opportunity to engage in any extracurricu- 


lar activity of the school. 
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Ninety-nine persons comprise the entire staff. Of this number eighty-five are 
certificated personnel. In addition to those who are actively engaged in class- 
room instruction are the principal, assistant principal, four counselors, an ac- 
tivity director, a nurse, and four secretaries 

In order to determine and meet more fully the needs of students, we have or- 
ganized a guidance program. We have four counselors, one of whom serves as 
director of instruction working directly with the teachers on problems of in- 
struction and assisting in co-ordinating the program of guidance with the in- 
structional program. In addition to providing counseling services for all students, 
special services of the guidance department include: securing employment for 
students who need jobs, establishing contact with agencies in the community 
to secure aid for students who need such aid, conducting school surveys, ad- 
ministering a testing program, and working with the alumni association in con- 
ducting a follow-up study. The counselors plan with each individual student his 
program of studies, taking sufhcient time to discuss with each student his strong 
points, his records of achievement, his interests and possibilities. With the assist- 
ance of the counselor the student maps his program of studies for the three 
years. After these plans are approved by the parent, the student is given his 
program of studies card. This card he keeps as his own record of subjects to be 
taken during his high-school career. We feel this method will avoid many errors 
and will result in saving the student loss of time and talent. The entire program 
must be left flexible enough to permit necessary changes. Changes in the plan 
of a student are made by the counselor after a consultation with the student ac- 
companied by his parent. In this way a thorough understanding is had between 
the school and the parents and haphazard enrollments are avoided. 

The director of activities sponsors the student council and administers all 
extracurricular activities. Two periods, one at the beginning and the other at the 
end of the school day, are provided for these activities. These activities are varied 
and are very important to the morale of the school. A certified nurse is on duty 


during the entire school day and a very splendid service in the matter of health 


is being rendered to the students. 

Community resources are to us very valuable assets. Bussinesmen and civic 
leaders are co-operative in working with students either in the classroom or in 
their places of business. The local postal authorities assisted in establishing 
postal service in one of the classrooms as a learning project in arithmetic during 
the Christmas season. A committee of businessmen underwrote a project for 
enlarging facilities of the school stadium. An organization of band parents and 
an active PTA organization gave its support. 

In our school the process of evaluation is continuous. It is a distinct part of 
the planning and continues throughout the carrying out of the plan and the 
studying of its effectiveness. Evaluation is carried on co-operatively with the ad- 
ministration, teachers, and students participating. Much of the work is done by 


means of committees. 
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In addition to permitting students to participate in the planning of their own 
program of studies, the teachers also are given opportunity to express their wishes 
as to what classes they desire to teach. In so far as it is administratively possible 
to do so, these wishes are granted. It is remarkably surprising how well the wishes 
expressed by the teachers and students coincide and how well they work into 


the final over-all school schedule. 


Summary of a presentation by FREDERIC T. SHIPP 


Tn efficient organization of that complex social institution, the American 
high school, is one of the most challenging problems confronting secondary- 
school administrators. At the center of this problem is the schedule. Much has 
been said about it; more has been written on it; yet little has been done about it. 


One possible reason why so little has been done lies in the apparent confusion 
which surrounds schedule terminology. The loose use of the word “schedule” 
has been a factor in limiting its use and improvement. One author' lists some 
twenty terms, all of which relate to the basic subject of scheduling. The ensuing 
confusion has led some to look upon these many terms as being synonymous 
Actually, they are complementary, with one based upon the others. The schedule 


has three major aspects: 


1. Fundamental to all other phases of school organization is the master schedule—the gen- 
eral, organizational framework based upon the aims and objectives of the school, and struc- 
tured to include all of its major educational offerings, class and extraclass. This skeletonal 
framework reveals the true philosophy of the school. The effective designing of this master 
schedule is a primary responsibility of the principal, demanding his best thinking and sound- 
est educational leadership. Its importance, as Devilbiss? points out, is paramount to 
teachers and pupils, and its guidelines determine largely the effectiveness of the total school 
program. 

2. On this base is the daily schedule, the specific scheduling by hours and minutes, ac- 
cording to the design of the master schedule, of all activities for a given period of time—a 
day, week, semester, or year. It shows the subject classes, names of teachers assigned to 
classes, the time and place of meeting of the classes, as well as the other services and activi- 
ties of the school. Most administrators give major attention to this second step, without 
realizing the importance of basing it upon a master plan. The making up of the daily schedule 
then becomes a “baffling task."’$ 


3. From the basic master schedule and the current daily schedule comes the third type 
of scheduling, that of pupils, teachers, subjects, and activities. Most important is the pupi/ 
schedule, where the individual pupil, under guidance, is able to make a program of activities 
best suited to his needs and interests. Then there are others, such as the teacher schedule, the 

1 Langfitt, R. E. The Daily Schedule and High School Organization. Macmillan, 1938 


2 Devilbiss, W. ‘Criteria of a Good Master Schedule,’ Bulletin, NASSP, Nov. 1947, pp. 31-8. 
* Gaumnitz, W. H., and Tompkins, E. Selected References to Hinh School Schedule Making. U.S. Office of Educa 


tion. Circular 350, July, 1952, p. 1. 


Frederic T. Shipp is Professor of Education at San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 


California. 
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subject or departmental schedule, and even the activity schedule. If the master schedule is soundly 
based and the daily schedule efficiently arranged, these individual schedules can be easily 
planned, largely with clerical assistance 


This paper concerns itself primarily with the master schedule, the master key 
to successful operation of a modern secondary school. In developing guidelines 
for better school schedules, certain factors must be considered: enrollment, 
length of school day and year, school facilities and plant, subject offerings, 
extraclass activities, special services, teachers’ qualifications, interschool rela- 
tionships, and the attitude and customs of the community as well as its resources 
and activities. These having been considered, the following six guidelines will 
assist the administrator in planning an adequate master schedule: 


1. The master schedule reflects the philosophy of the school, its aims and objectives. This schedule 
is a most valuable instrument in enabling the school to achieve its goals. Wisely planned, it 
will help to bridge the far too common gap between theory and practice in secondary educa- 


uon 


2. The master schedule is comprehensive, providing the maximum educational experiences for the 
largest number of students. It is the organizational pattern in which the public high school is 
able to provide the expanding number of educational services demanded to meet the needs 
of all American youth. These include the common learnings, the special interests of the 


students, and the informal services essential in a modern high school 


3. The master schedule is inclusive, with all the major activities an integral part of the regular 
school day. This requires sufficient time for the formal subject offerings, the informal special 
services (such as guidance and health), community activities, and the extraclass program 
(such as clubs, intramurals, assemblies, and student government) 


4. The master schedule is flexible in structure and simple in design. Flexibility involves the best 
schedule for each hour and day, varying in length when necessary, and lessening the rigidity 
of the traditional schedule which often prevented the maximum use of school time and 
facilities. 


5. The master schedule is integrative, enabling the school to plan its work and to work its plan 
into more harmonious and efficient wholes. It permits activities to be related to subjects, subjects 
to be related to other subjects, teachers to work with students (individuals and groups), 
teachers to co-operate with other teachers, and guidance to be involved in teaching. Such 
integration reverses the fractioning trend which is the curse of present-day high schools 


6. Finally, the master schedule is functional, utilizing the full human and physical resources of 
the school-community to the greatest advantage. As an operational device, it returns to the adminis- 
tration much of the routine clerical activities which now are imposed upon the staff. It 
provides for the wise development of pupil responsibility, co-operation, and leadership, the 
maximum use of faculty talents, abilities, and interests, and the full utilization of the school 
plant and facilities. In addition, it utilizes all resources, professional and lay, within the school 


and community. 


Within the past decade certain forward-looking administrators have en- 
deavored to develop master schedules consonant with some or all of the above 
guidelines. Many of the plans have retained the traditional period, operating 
their plans within this framework, yet developing a more effective and efficient 
program. Others have modified or expanded their master schedule to permit 
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some variations, while retaining a portion of the conventional program. Where 
the situation has been favorable, a few have boldly struck out for experimental 
efforts which might be termed “pioneering” in master schedule design. Follow- 
ing are a few illustrations: 


1. Block Scheduling: a co-operative arrangement of subject classes with pupils and teach- 
ers together, permitting flexibility of activity, freedom of teaching, and co-operative planning 
by students and teachers.‘ 


2. Additional Periods: to provide for the full program within the school day for all stu- 


dents of the school.® 


3. Double Periods: for the same group with same instructor; or single group with different 
instructors.6 The double period becomes a single two-hour period, encouraging fusion of 
subject-matter and correlation with other areas.’ Frequently this is a transitional step to* 


4. Core Program: two or three periods for one class with one teacher, covering the com- 
mon learnings and many guidance and extraclass activities.’ 


5. Flexible Activity Period: adjusted to meet needs of school and activity, occurring at 
any scheduled time within the school day, providing not only for all activities and total par- 
ticipation,” but also extended subject class activity and supervised study.!! 


6. Rotating Schedules: to avoid favored hours for subject periods and for extended class 
periods,!? by either omitting a period daily or by adding time to certain periods in rotation.!% 


7. Longer Class Periods: daily or rotated during the week; five periods,'4 four periods,” 


two periods,'® or one period.!? 


8. Vertical and Horizontal Schedules: providing maximum flexibility of program together 
with extra period(s) during the week for special activities.” 


9. Schools Within a School: each grade within a large high school organized as a little school, 
with separate faculties, to maintain more personal relationships between students, teachers, 
and parents." 


10. Study Day: One day each week free of regular class periods; for informal guidance, 
independent study and activity, field trips, community contacts.” 

* Murdock, F. G., ef al. “A Schedule that Overcomes Administrative Lag,’ California Journal of Secondary 
Education, December, 1938, pp. 493-5. 

§ Lynch, J. M. “Commuters Don't Miss A Thing,” School Activities, March, 1949, p. 223. 

* Greenley, K. F. “Single Period #s. Double Period," School Executive, Dec., 1943, pp. 34-5. 

? Oliver, E. “Curriculum Experiment,’ Nation's Schools, March, 1952, pp. 46-8. 

* Little, T. C. “Two-Hour Periods,’ Clearing House, March, 1951, pp. 430-1. 

* Wright, G. S. Core Curriculum Development. U. S. Othce of Education, Bull. 1952, No. 5, 

1” Malmauist, E. C. ‘Experiment with a 24-Period Schedule,’ Nation's Schools, Nov. 1949, p. 54. 

1! Shipp, F. T. “A Flexible Activity Schedule for a Modern High School.’ American School Board Journal, 
Oct. 1945, p. 58. 

12 Mack, A. R. “The ‘Rotating’ Schedule,’ Bulletin, NASSP, Nov. 1947, pp. 25-30. 

13 Gilbert, A. E. “Extended Period,’ Clearing House, May, 1946, pp. 551-3 

Bruns, E. L. “A Experimental High School Program,"’ Badlsein, NASSP, May, 1940, pp. 41-2. 

% Diederich, P. B. “Simplifying a Crowded Schedule,” School Review, March, 1945, pp. 162-9. 

‘6 Friedman, K. C. ““Two-Period Days, Clearing House, Oct. 1947, pp. 110-11. 

1? Holton, S. M. “The One-Subject Plan For High Schools,’ High School Journal, May, 1949, pp. 113-22 

18 Wright, G. S., et al. Education Unlimited—A Community High School In Action. U. S. Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1951, No. 5 

# Scott, W. Joe, et al. The Little School. Adanta (Ga.) Public Schools, 1947. 

2° Hogan, C. A. “Study Day: Students Set Ther Own Tasks,"’ Clearing House, May, 1952, pp. 536-9. 
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WHAT EDUCATION FOR NATIONAL SECURITY? 


CHAIRMAN: Henry W. Sorick, Director, Teacher Education and Certification, 
State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
J. E. Nancarrow, Principal, Upper Darby Senior High School, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania 
Carl L. Hopkins, Principal, Frank B. Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio 


Summary of a presentation by GEORGE E. SHATTUCK (The Nine- 
Point Program for Secondary Education) 


Aisi the issues presented by the Committee on the Relation of Secon- 
dary Education to National Security in its Nine Point-Program are those of ac- 
celeration of the regular secondary-school program and early admission of 
secondary-school students to college. The committee recommended that, under 
present conditions, the secondary schools refrain from accelerating the program 
or encouraging the admission of high-school students to college before com- 
pletion of the regular program. I should like to comment upon these very sound 
recommendations. 

The issues of acceleration and early college admission are not new; in fact, 
the economy of time issue in both elementary and secondary education has been 
a matter of committee study since the 1880's. During the early days of World 
War II when Selective Service set the induction age at eighteen, the matter of ac- 
celeration became a very pressing issue. Perusal of the NASSP Bulletins in 1942 
and 1943 reveals that acceleration and early college admission were matters of 
great concern to educators. The first specific recommendation touching on these 
topics came from the Educational Policies Commission in November, 1942. The 
Commission urged that selected students who had achieved senior standing in 
school be admitted to college upon recommendation of school and college 
authorities. It was further recommended that, upon completion of the freshman 
year, such students be awarded a high-school diploma as well as one year's 
credit toward the bachelor’s degree. The reaction to this proposal was something 
less than enthusiastic. A group of high-school principals in the Chicago area 
expressed its opinion that the colleges were supporting the proposal in order to 
meet the devastating effect of early induction upon enrollment. An article in the 
Nation's Schools, January 1943, by Edwin R. Van Kleek of New York, stated that 
the colleges were promoting cradle snatching. He went on to say, ‘The proposal 
of the Educational Policies Commission that students be admitted to college a 
year before high-school graduation means that the colleges want to be paid by 


George E. Shattuck is Principal of The Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Connecticut. 
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these high-school seniors to do what the high schools would do for them with 
out charge. This recommendation is unsound, unnecessary, and unrealistic.” 

I should like to point out that the EPC proposal and the reaction to it took 
place during a period of global war and total mobilization. Now, let us examine 
the acceleration issue in light of present conditions. In 1951, it appeared possible 
that universal military training at eighteen might be enacted by Congress, and 
this possibility gave impetus to the present program for early admission to col 
lege. This plan was conceived in the early winter of 1951 and was established 
through a generous grant of a foundation and the co-operation of four uni 
versities. A preliminary report by Dr. Russell B. Thomas of Chicago in the 
November, 1952, College Board Review reveals that 420 highly selected students, 
age fourteen and one half to sixteen and one half, were admitted to college in 
1951 under this plan. It appears that scholastically the program seems headed 
toward success, but we have no report on the social and emotional factors. We 
do know that school systems now enrich the regular program rather than permit 
pupils to skip grades because of the undesirable effects of thrusting immature 
pupils into older groups. We note that in the southern states, the trend is away 
from the eleven grade system to the twelve. We have not forgotten that the re 
turned GI student in the middle forties was an ‘‘average raiser,"’ not because he 
was brighter but because he was more mature. It seems that this type of accelera 
tion is contrary to all we know about the maturation of youth; no plan can ac 
celerate chronological age nor maturation. 

If we must short-change youth, if global emergency and total mobilization 
should arise, let us not accelerate during late childhood and early adolescence 
when growing up itself is a full-time job. Let us explore the possibility of ac- 
celeration during the more mature years. Let the high ten per cent of the high- 
school graduating class find educational salvation and acceleration on the col- 
lege level. Let them enter college with credit for fundamentals and begin at once 
a program of specialization or preparation for the professions. Let us carry on the 
best program we know how, as rich a program as we can devise on all levels of 
education. By so doing we make our highest measure of effort to keep America 
strong, come national emergency, cold war, hot war, or the blessings of world 


wide peace. 


Summary of a presentation by MARY J. SHELLY (Career Opportunities 
for High-School Girls in the Armed Forces) 


A: the turn of the twentieth century, an event of some importance scarcely 
was noticed. The first American women were officially admitted to military 
service. These pioneers were the original members of the Army Nurse Corps 
The regulations under which they were accepted suggest the state of mind of the 


Mary J. Shelly is a Colonel in the United States Air Force and is Director of Women in 
the Air Force, Department of the Air Force, Washington, D. C 
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military at that time toward women in the service—the nurses were to be over 
thirty-five, unattractive, and wear a uniform which would conceal any remaining 
charm 

Four decades later, three hundred thousand women were serving in all capaci- 
ties in World War II, and in 1948, it became the law of the land that women 
may voluntarily enter any of the services on a basis equal to men in all respects 
of pay and status. They are excluded by law only from duty in combat ships and 
aircraft, and by policy from those jobs clearly unsuitable to women. 

What does this mean for high-school girls? A fair amount of misunderstand- 
ing prevails in the answers given this question. Leaving aside the possible role 
of women should World War III come, the accurate answer for now lies in an 
understanding of our present-day military services and the significance of the 
limited emergency we are in. On the first count, it must be recognized that the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps today form an enormously complex 
organization—part a tremendous housekeeping and personnel management es- 
tablishment, part a great training program, part a huge business, part a many- 
sided research enterprise, all functioning in support not only of active combat 
in Korea but also of the world-wide western defense system. On the second 
count, a limited emergency as against all-out war requires the maintenance in 
constant readiness of all of this intricate machinery—an effort second only to 
war itself. 

The services have identified the jobs required to operate this organization. 
They run to the many hundreds. Of those jobs, a truly negligible number are 
beyond the reach of the physical and technical capabilities of women. Many of 
those jobs are women’s work and better done by women. 

To be specific, there are three main opportunities open to the girl who has 
been graduated from high school, assuming that she meets the qualifying stand- 
ards other than the educational one. She may volunteer immediately for service 
as an enlisted woman and either progress in the ranks or eventually enter officer 
candidate school; she may, under certain conditions, enter officer candidate 
school without service in the ranks; she may, as a Civilian on her own, enter 
training in one of the critically short professions of nursing, dietetics, physical 
or occupational therapy and, on graduation, apply for a commission 

As an enlisted woman, she may serve for a single tour, or renew her enlistment 
indefinitely and make military service a career. Likewise, as an officer she may 
remain in the reserve for one or more tours, or apply for a regular commission 
and make military service a profession. 

Once accepted, the enlisted woman will be classified for any one of the many 
types of work. If she has ready-made skill, she goes directly to the job from the 
basic military training which all women receive. Otherwise she is sent to the 
technical school for which she is qualified or, for those without either ready-made 
skill or technical aptitude, to duty where she receives on-the-job training and, 


in many cases, eventual assignment to a school. Officers follow in general the 
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same sequence—introduction to military life followed by immediate duty or 
advanced training. 

It is the same pattern as that followed by the boy and for the most part is a 
co-educational system of training, and once on duty, a fully equivalent working 
situation. Details vary from service to service, but the essentials are identical. 

Behind the systematic pattern is the world of military life, the community of the 
service in which the woman not only works but also lives. It is an adult world 
It calls for adaptability, stamina, tolerance and, above all, an ability to maintain 
one’s own set of values in a world of many choices. Obviously, these are the 
attributes of maturity in all worlds where people work and live, and nothing 
about the military or military discipline per se guarantees either their presence in 
young people or their sure and certain development 

But one element is present which is special to the military. This is service, not 
just work. Service is by no means regarded as the singular property of the mili- 
tary. Rather it is the common property of all work which partakes of the profes- 
sional and all situations to which young people make real and serious commit- 
ment of themselves. In military service, this real potential for constructive and 
broadened experience, for genuine belonging to a great organization engaged in 
a profoundly important task exists for those who can match it with their own 
abilities. The assertion carries no claim that all goes well everywhere or for 
everyone in the service. What can be claimed is that, among the things which 
today most young men must do and many young women could well do, is 
military service, seen in all its dimensions. And for those young women who so 
choose, there is membership in a still pioneer role and in the newest of the pro- 
fessions to be entered by women. 


Summary of a presentation by ALVA R. DITTRICK (Pre-Induction 
Education for High-School Boys) 


a no group is more keenly aware of the effects of the present 
emergency upon the youth of the nation than those who participate in this 
meeting. There is widespread concern, particularly in the military, about the 
demands of National Security as they affect the secondary-school population 
We are collectively faced with a problem and a challenge to provide for the op- 
timum in educational opportunity. President Dwight D. Eisenhower spoke 
forcefully on this subject, as follows, “To neglect our school system would be a 
crime against the future. . .. Where our schools are concerned, no external threat 


can excuse negligence; no menace can justify a halt to progress.’”? 
y prog 


1 Extract of statement made by President Dwight D. Eisenhower for the Nations Citizen Commission for 
Public Schools, October 10, 1950. 

Alva R. Dittrick is Deputy Director of the United States Armed Forces Institute, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has actively dem- 
onstrated foresight concerning the problem confronting the nation in the de- 
velopment of a “Nine Point Program for Education and National Security” 
with which we are familiar. This blueprint for action is realistic and compre- 
hensive in recognizing the demands for increased mobilization. The program 
concerns a philosophy of education which recognizes the dignity and worth of 
the individual. Furthermore, it emphasizes the necessity of the grass-roots ap- 
proach in the solution of problems relevant to the nation’s security program. 
Specifically, points four and five provide that secondary schools recognize the 
extensive Opportunities existent within the military services and that they grant 
credit in accordance with policies generally accepted during World War II; 
also, that secondary schools provide guidance services related especially to prob- 
lems to be faced by youth who are about to enter the Armed Forces. 

Reference to the Association's Nine Point Program and its essential provisions 
relating to the military sets the stage for the comments which I am to make con- 
cerning ‘Education for National Security.’’ Primary emphasis will be directed 
to the efforts of the Department of Defense and the separate services in provid- 
ing continuing opportunities for education to service personnel. 

Historically, as the clouds of war gathered late in 1941, there was a realization 
on the part of military and civilian educational leaders that we could not accept 
the system which prevailed during and after the first World War when it was 
considered a patriotic duty to grant blanket school credit in recognition of mili- 
tary service. Further, it was recognized that American servicemen required knowl- 
edge and understanding of the issues concerning the conflict which involved 
them. Finally, there was the realization that the military efficiency is directly re- 
lated to the level of educational achievement on the part of the individual. 

For these reasons there was established early in 1942, as you know, a program 
providing opportunities whereby the individual might continue with his educa- 
tional objectives while in military service. United States Armed Forces Institute 
was established to provide services for this purpose. The undertaking was de- 
veloped largely by civilian educators in uniform. Early efforts were soundly 
rooted and future growth was wisely guided through the co-operation of mili- 
tary and educational leaders. Throughout the succeeding ten-year period, policy 
has required that textbooks, tests, and components for courses be selected or 
developed by civilian educators. Major educational policies are determined by 
the Armed Forces Education Program Committee composed of outstanding 
educational leaders and military representatives. Neither the separate military 
departments nor USAFI grants academic credit for educational work achieved 
by service personnel. The Department of Defense has been in full agreement 
with civilian educators that this is the job of the schools. The American Council 
on Education gives vigorous leadership while effective liaison efforts are ac- 
complished by the Commission on Accreditation in evaluating service experi- 
ences and otherwise making credit recommendations consistent with standards 
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of most secondary schools. The ‘Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Ex- 
periences in the Armed Services’ translates USAFI offerings and military 
training programs into terms of high-school and college credit. 

The technological aspects of modern arms and tactics in warfare require ever 
increasing competence on the part of the individual. Abundant facilities for 
teaching technical knowledge and developing required skills are provided 
through military training. These parallel many of the technical and vocational 
programs offered through our schools. As well, each of the military departments 
offers opportunities to the individual, wherever he may be stationed, to enable 
him to pursue personal educational objectives. 


Two methods of study, correspondence and self-teaching, provide nearly 


three hundred and fifty courses from elementary through junior college levels 
This program is centered in the Armed Forces Institute, located at Madison, 


Wisconsin. All military departments utilize the services provided by USAFI 

In addition to the correspondence and self-teaching courses, each of the 
military departments sponsors group-study classes. Whenever a group of men is 
interested in a subject and an instructor is available, a class may be organized 
USAFI textbooks and materials are used, and USAFI end-of-course tests are 
administered. 

Two types of work are now being done by colleges and universities. Forty-six 
participating colleges and universities are under contract with the government 
and offer, through USAFI, more than six thousand courses to service personnel 
Six co-operating colleges and universities actually bring the college classroom 
to the military establishment. These resident programs offered by the University 
of California, University of Maryland, Louisiana State University, the American 
International College, the University of Alaska, and the University of Hawaii 
are conducted by faculty members of the university. 

The establishment of USAFI early in 1942 scarcely forecast that ten years later 
the records retained at USAFI, Madison, for personnel who have participated in 
this program would exceed three million. Increasing interest in educational op- 
portunity on the part of youth serving their country is attested by a current en- 
rollment in USAFI courses approaching 300,000 and enrollments each month in 
excess of 20,000. 

In reality all of this is but a segment of civilian education transplanted to the 
military. It is your activity and those who participate have been your students 
and they will return to your communities. Let us examine the problems that 
face these young people. 

World conditions confront us with the realization that a pattern has emerged 
which will require that most young men spend a period of their lives in military 
service. It is Our purpose to encourage youth to return to their communities 
with fuller understanding and deeper appreciation of life and such experience 
as to insure minimal interruption to their civilian careers. 
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The factors that motivate youth to participate voluntarily in educational ac- 
tivity are not unlike those encountered in our schools and colleges. Foremost is 
the desire to prepare for a career objective. A principal interest factor for students 
is their desire for academic credit. Reports to schools by USAFI of educational 
achievement by servicemen have shown a steady increase through the past two 
years. Today nearly five thousand reports are prepared each week. With a large 
rurnover of military personnel this trend can be expected to continue. It is of 
paramount importance to the individual that his military educational activity 
be recognized by educational institutions. 

Youth today, as never before, requires advice and counsel to dispel doubt and 
uncertainty induced by present world conditions. Many schools have made 
notable contribution in extending their guidance services for young people about 
to enter the Armed Forces. None will deny that there is a pressing need for 
secondary schools to examine those experiences and share with one another 
ideas that have been found to be successful. Youth requires sources of informa- 
tion and help in forming long-range plans that will facilitate successful adjust- 
ments upon induction into service. They must understand the purposes and 
functions of our Armed Forces, the nature of the issues involving our nation in 
international crisis, and opportunities for personal growth offered by each of the 
departments of the Armed Forces. A further aspect of guidance which is the 
collective responsibility of all of us is to provide facilities and services to insure 
satisfactory job or school placement for the individual who returns to his com- 
munity following a period of service in the Armed Forces. 

The manifest problems of counseling are undoubtedly beyond the facilities 
of any single school or agency. Solution of the problems requires the maximum 
in team work on the part of all community agencies concerned with welfare of 
young people. It is encouraging to observe that an increasing amount of reliable 
information is being made available as source material to counselors, teachers, 
or parents. During recent months the following pamphlets have been published. 
They are valuable in that they contribute to the development of comprehensive 
educational services encouraging effective articulation between high school and 


college, the military services and the return of veterans to civilian pursuits. These 


are 

1. Students and the Armed Forces, published by the Department of Defense, as a source 
book of information about the Armed Forces 
2. Counseling High School Students During the Defense Period by Leonard M. Miller, pub- 


lished by the Federal Security Agency 
3. Counseling College Students During the Defense Period, by Willard W. Blaesser and 


Everett H. Hopkins, published by the Federal Security Agency. 
The pamphlets are available from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

The publication, Opportunities for the Continuation of Education in the Armed 
Forces, by the late W. W. Charters, an intensive study and evaluation of USAFI, 
sponsored by the American Council on Education, is a significant source of in- 
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formation. The USAFI Catalog, Bulletins of the American Council on Education, 
pamphlets prepared by the separate departments of the Armed Forces, and in- 
creasing numbers of articles in current periodicals promote an understanding of 
the opportunities for educational growth existent within the military services. 

Our professional obligations require the tireless search for ways and means to 
motivate and provide for the optimum opportunities for growth of the youth 
we serve. The approach to the issue, “What Education for National Security,” 
requires thorough understanding of pertinent facts and the vigorous and volun- 
tary co-operation of all who are dedicated to preserving American ideals and 
providing maximum opportunities for youth. 


WHAT AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS, INCLUDING 
TELEVISION, CAN BE USED EFFECTIVELY IN THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM? 


CHAIRMAN: Calloway Taulbee, Principal, Portales High School, Portales, New 
Mexico 

INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
M. W. Herkner, Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, Cleveland Heights, 


Ohio 
W. W. Wimberly, Co-ordinator of High Schools, El Paso Public Schools, El 


Paso, Texas 


Summary of a presentation by KENNETH L. PETERS 


a in the world have educators been armed with the power you 
now have at hand to speed the education of an entire nation’’"—so spoke Paul A 
Walker, FCC Chairman at the WOI-TV Workshop sponsored by Iowa State 
College in August of 1952. Although we generally may not view TV with the 
optimism frequently stated of late by Dr. Walker and members of Dr. Dunham's 
staff in the U. S. Office of Education, we certainly must all agree that the educa- 
tional and instructional possibilities in this new medium are of considerable 


import. 
Commercial TV broadcasts had been authorized as early as August of 1941 
By the close of World War II, there were six stations in operation in the United 
States and in the next two years that number increased rapidly. The appearance 
of several problems caused the FCC in September, 1948, to invoke what might 
be considered a ‘‘freeze’’ on TV station assignments. This “freeze’’ lasted about 
three and one-half years. The number of TV sets meanwhile increased from 7,000 
in 1945 to 14,500,000 in 1951. (The latest available figures show over 18,000,000 
sets currently in use.) On April 13, 1952, the FCC lifted the ‘‘freeze’’ and an- 


Kenneth L. Peters is Principal of the Beverly Hills High School, Beverly Hills, California 
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nounced a table of channel allocations for the United States and its territories, 
reserving 242 assignments exclusively for non-commercial educational broad- 
casting. Eighty of these reserved channels are in the VHF portion of the TV 
spectrum, where all stations now operating are located. The remaining 162 allo- 
cations lie in the new UHF band. These allocations to education constitute about 
twelve per cent of the 2,051 channels finally allocated. This decision was reached 
by the Commission after three months of intensive hearings during which 838 
school systems, state departments of education, colleges, universities, and other 
educational groups presented testimony. A major share of the credit for the 
highly effective presentation of the case for education goes to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational TV which was first set up in October, 1950, for this very 
purpose. 

The immediate challenge is that these reservations for educational TV may 
be considered “firm” only until June 3, 1953, at which time they will be subject 
to re-examination and requests may be submitted at that time to change an edu- 
cational assignment to a commercial assignment. Progress seems to be satis- 
factory, to date, in protecting the allocations, although only one educational 
station is actually operating to date (lowa State). FCC has issued construction 
permits to build stations immediately to Kansas State College, University of 
Houston, Allan Hancock Foundation at U.S.C., and the New York State Re- 
gents at Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, Syracuse, and New York City. Over 100 
school systems now use TV in some fashion and sixty-five colleges and universi- 
ties have produced successful educational programs. 


Now let's look at the possibilities of using TV in the instructional program. 

In the Philadelphia Public Schools, Martha Gable, Assistant Director, School 
Community Relations, lists these uses for their program: 

1. Bring to the classroom personalities, materials, skills not otherwise available 

2. Use the master-teacher technique in specialized skills 

3. Stimulate further pupil activity, such as reading, field trips 

4. Encourage use of TV in the classrooms when important news events are televised 

5. Acquaint parents and general public with some of the educational activities conducted 


by the school 


Franklin Dunham, Chief of Radio-TV, U. S. Office of Education, lists ten 


program types which we may now or in the future expect to receive over TV. 
Items 1-4 are current, and are what we would receive from traditional commercial 


stations. Items 5, 6, and 7 have strong instructional possibilities and educators 
should have a role here. Items 8, 9, and 10 fall directly within the obligation and 


the resources of an educational institution. 


Commeri ial 
. Entertainment features 
News: newscasts, comment, and discussion 
Sports 
. Special events of every character 
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Commercial and/or Educational 

5. Cultural (Examples: NBC—standard symphony, Toscanini, operas, drama, et: 

6. Developmental (“for want of a better word”’) #.e., music appreciation; “heritage 
great art works of the world; literature; omnibus; book reviews 

7. News: not just presentation, but background material to understand it, presented by 
authorities who do—"‘and high-level discussion programs with more light and less heat 


Educational 
8. Talks: in subject matter fields to cover a wide variety of special interests 


9. Dramatized Research: the type that might eminate from research labs in colleges and 
universities; in industrial and engineering enterprises; in human needs fields, such as health, 
recreation, child welfare, housing, food, etc 


10. Direct teaching 


These, then, are the possibilities—how about the effectiveness—do we have 
any evidence to verify that TV might be effectively used as a means of instruc- 
tion? The best known studies currently are those sponsored by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Defense. In their first experiment, Rock and his associates used TV for 
eight one-hour TV lessons to 160 groups of reservists in ten major cities. The 
groups were tested before and after the telecasts. The sample included over 3,000 
reservists. Their results show: 

1. All grades of officers and men made higher scores after viewing TV. 

2. Mixed groups (different levels of intelligence and experience) can benefit from a 
single level of television instruction 

3. Tests of retention showed all groups retained a substantial amount of the material 
over a period of six weeks. 

4. Four fifths thought TV instruction was “‘interesting’’ or “very interesting” and a 
majority thought it better than the average training film; and 75 per cent said they would 
rather be taught by television than other classroom methods. 

Other studies, if you have an interest in this area are: Wilson and Moe of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; Stanley, with San Diego City Schools; Gold- 
berg in one of the Hofstra College Studies; and Rock and his associates and 
their Naval Reserve study. James Finn of U.S.C. gave these generalizations to 
Governor Warren's Conference on Educational TV in December, 1952, as a 
result of analyzing studies as to the effectiveness of instruction by TV: 

1. Television is an effective medium of instruction. 

2. Instruction by television is remembered by those who experience it. 


. All studies report that learners like to receive instruction by television 


3 

4. Although more study is needed to establish specific techniques that are most effective 
for television instruction, it seems to be established that direct instruction, supplemented 
by printed bulletins, is one effective way to use television. Dramatic and other complicated 
techniques would seem to need further investigation. 


5. Television as used for in-school broadcasting is also an excellent public relations 
medium. 

Certain problems must be faced as we approach a universal use of television for 
instructional purposes. Some of these are: 
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1. Organizing educational forces and leadership within the states to see that the allocated 
channels are not forfeited 
2. Solving the problem of finance. Conservatively, it will cost $250,000 for the electronic 


equipment. Another $150,000 for building cost may be involved. A minimum of $150,000 
~$175,000 will be needed for yearly operations. In other words, the amount a community 
should have in sight to start a station would be not less than $250,000 with $500,000 a more 


lesirable figure. 
3. Developing screens suitable enough for classroom use which will not be prohibitive 


in Cost 
4. Scheduling programs to fit the class schedule. This becomes a primary problem in the 


large secondary school 
5. Planning and developing subject matter for programs that will effectively accomplish 


the purposes intended 

6. Training educators of all levels and areas of influence in order that they have the under- 
standings and know-how to make educational TV effective. (Certainly we don't want a 
repetition of the numerous mistakes and evidences of poor teaching currently emanating 
from some of our other forms of audio-visual instruction.) 

7. Exercising care in establishing control. It is inherent in this country that local boards 
of trustees provide the policy-making leadership of our public schools. We should be sure 
that we do not forfeit this demonstrated successful philosophy to a control emanating from 


a governmental agency or board 
8. We must not establish a “competing’’ program with commercial television. But rather 


acknowledge that each has its purposes and each can effectively supplement the other. 

Within a few short years since World War II, television has advanced from the 
electronic novelty stage to one of great potential in the field of instruction. The 
year 1953 will undoubtedly produce continued growth in educational stations 
and a strengthened use of TV by educational institutions of all levels of instruc- 
tion. The potential has been outlined—the dangers have been enumerated. May 
we approach this new medium of communication with respect for its possibilities 
for good and with a realization of its possibilities for misuse. The success or 
failure of TV as an educational tool now rests entirely with the professional 
educators. The burden of proof of our contention that 242 channels could and 
would be effectively used is now ours. 


Summary of a presentation by LOWELL W. CRANE 


‘Ge wealth of audio-visual aids now available makes the problem of the 
teacher one of choice rather than where and how to get them. Every teacher's 
magazine, even the textbooks contain lists of effective audio-visual materials; 
free films, graphs, and posters make it a simple matter to locate appropriate aids 
with little effort. My purpose is to point out how these materials may be used 
effectively in good teaching. In presenting my views and my materials, it seems 
that I should briefly describe the school situation upon which my material has 
been based. The school where I am privileged to serve is a senior high school 
with an enrollment of 500 students. There are twenty-four teachers charged with 


Lowell W. Crane is Principal of Jackson High School, Jackson, Tennessee. 
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discharging all of the duties that are incumbent upon teachers today. This school 
is located in a small southern city where there has not been a full realization of 
the necessity for financing from tax monies the audio-visual program. Last year 
the per pupil expenditure for all purposes was approximately $155. Since finances 
have been limited, the bulk of all the audio-visual program has been financed 


from monies raised by the school. The greater portion of the audio-visual pro- 


gram has been developed within the past seven years. This school now owns and 


operates four 16-mm. sound projectors, two slidefilm devices, six record players, 
one tape recorder, one disc recorder, an inter-communication system with AM 
and FM radio and record player, a 16-mm. silent film projector, a 16-mm. B and 
H camera, records, slidefilms, maps, charts, pictures, and others. There is a 
Projectionist’s Club whose chief purpose is to maintain and operate the various 
film devices. These young people schedule the use of the machines, set them up 
in the classrooms where they will be used, and serve as operators. Since most of 
the films we use are on a rental basis, they see that the films are properly pack 
aged and mailed each day. 

The term audio-visual materials means much more than sound films to our 
faculty. These materials are considered to be tools for teachers to use in making 
their instructional program more effective. Most of our teachers realize that 
audio-visual aids are not substitutes for other teaching aids. They are supple 
mentary to and not substitutes for other teaching aids. Students will probably 
always listen to and read about, but this may be done, as has been proved, more 
successfully and with more pleasant conditions if the various aids are used wisely 
by a capable teacher. There are still those who think that the use of films and 
such aids are for mere entertainment and, since they believe that the fundamentals 
must not be neglected, they have no time for such frills. There are also those 
teachers who have a short supply of educational ammunition and who use films 
as a space filler or as entertainment. Although the use of films for entertainment 
is not usually desirable, it is possible that the pupils might learn something from 
the film as contrasted to a poor classroom situation where little or no positive 
learning would occur. 

The use of multisensory aids is not new. These aids have always been used 
by effective teachers regardless of the development of the culture where the 
teaching was taking place. As time has passed, the materials have been improved 
and developed, but the process of bringing into play all of the available materials 
to more effective teaching is still the same. James S. Kinder states in his book 
entitled Audio-Visual Materials and Teachings, published by the American Book 
Company, that the purpose of teaching is basically to arouse the pupil and to 
direct his behavior into channels which are desirable, such as the development of 
proper skills, useful habits, conceptual understandings, acceptable attitudes, 
personal appreciations, and critical mindedness. Since all materials are used for 
the purpose of more effective learning, the alert and effective teacher is going to 
use the materials that are available to a maximum. 
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Many types of audio-visual aids are used in our school by the different teach- 
ers. Before I describe how some of these materials are used by some of our teach- 
ers, I would like to point out that there are some principles that should be fol- 
lowed in the successful use of audio-visual aids. Some of these principles are 
lescribed by McKown and Roberts in their book entitled Audio-Visual Aids to 
Instruction. This book is published by McGraw-Hill 

1. An intelligent and co-operative faculty support should be developed 

2. Sensory aids should be carefully selected 

3. The teacher must know the specific function of the various aids and how to use them 
most effectively 

4. The aid used should be appropriate to the age and experience of the pupils 

5. The teacher must ensure that the pupils obtain actual firsthand experience with the 
: is 

6. An aid should be actually taught, not merely displayed 

The use of sensory aids must not be allowed to develop passive receptivity in pupils. 

8. Teacher preparation is absolutely necessary 

9. Adequate pupil preparation is necessary 

10. Utilizing sensory aids should represent an economical use of the time of both the 
teacher and her pupils 

11. Not too many aids should be used 

12. Sensory aids should be continuously evaluated by those who use them 

13. A balanced program of audio-visual instruction should be developed 

14. The aids should be properly protected and preserved 

15. Aids should be located conveniently and circulated efficiently 

16. A healthy community support of the program of audio-visual instruction should be 
jeveloped 

A language teacher in our school used records very successfully. In the use of 
these records she has very definite purposes in mind. The records which she 
uses are: ‘Getting Around in Spanish” and ‘Getting Around in French.”’ 

These records were secured from the Henry Holt Company. Her purposes are 
as follows: 

1. To create interest in Spanish and French 

2. To hold the attention of the pupils because they are attracted by the accent and the 
articulation of the foreign professor 

3. To teach pronunciation and accent. 

4. As a means of drill since the pupils are not tired by this type of repetition 

5. To train the ear, eye, tongue, and memory simultaneously. 

6. To aid backward pupils either individually or in groups. 

7. To test the ability of the class in understanding a foreign language spoken properly 

8. To serve as a model dialogue for class conversation 

This same language teacher makes use of blackboards, bulletin boards, charts, 
pictures, Current materials, conversation in class discussion, textbook illustra- 
tions, prints and etchings made by the students, cutouts, post cards, sound films 


and magazines printed in the language being studied. The Reader's Digest and 
the Junior Red Cross magazines are both available in Spanish. 


One of our social studies teachers lists the audio-visual materials used in her 


instructional program as follows: 
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Wall Charts 
a. Free material from government agencies and labor and industrial organizations 
Household Finance Corporation; National Association of Manufacturers; and the 
NEA 

b. SRA charts, accompanying Life Adjustment booklets 
2. Booklets, such as Citizenship Manuals (DAR); Our American Presidents (McCauley 
Russell), and Consumer Aids series including Money Management and Better Buymanship 
Tennessee's Schools; and Life Adjustment booklets 

3. Publications such as Consumer's Guide, Dunn and Bradstreet, World Almanac, U. S. Neu 
and World Report, Weekly News Review, Wail Street Journal, Uniform Crime Reports, daily 
papers, and magazine section 

4. Scale models of medieval castles, pioneer forts, and plantation 

5. Films 

6. Filmstrips 
7. Maps, globes 

8. Blackboard techniques including time lines, on-the-spot map sketches, battle dia 
grams, and student drawings 

9. Relics loaned by individuals, including letters, diaries, flags, guns, coin collections 
and counterfeit money 

10. Reprints of pictorials from Life, postcards 

11. Facsimile copies of documents 

12. Mimeographed summaries 

13. Cartoons 

14. Family trees to correlate family history with national and world history 

An American history teacher makes very effective use of the various aids in 


teaching. She uses such outstanding films as 

1. Give me Liberty—the story of Patrick Henry 

2. Old Hickory—ihe story of Andrew Jackson 

3. Ezehteenth Century Life in Williamsbure 

4. Winning our Independence, adapted from the Howards of Virginia 

5. Johnson and Reconstruction 

6. Land of Liberty—a survey film 

These are only a few of the films used but they are indicative of the type and 
quality. Such records as ‘You Are There—Gettysburg”’ and “I Can Hear Them 
Now,” which are recordings of voices from Coolidge to Truman with excellent 
commentary on world events 

Filmstrips and photostats of important documents and early newspapers are 
used with good results. An opaque projector is used to project illustrations, file 
materials, pictures, and other materials from books and magazines. The bulletin 
board is used to display collected illustrations and charts that students may 
prepare. Newspaper clippings are used to study current history. A cartoon his 
tory of any year may be collected and used in scrap book form. Supplementary 


copies of magazines for class use are American Heritage and such special 
issues of Life as the one on The Revolution or The Churchill Story. This particular 
teacher makes effective use of the sight and sound news in such professional 
magazines as Social Education, Civic Leader, and the Saturday Review of Literature 

A home economics teacher has the following purposes for using audio-visual 


materials 
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1. To introduce new methods—such as putting in zippers, making pie crust, cooking 
various cuts of meat, deep fat frying, et 

2. To teach use of equipment—electric stoves, pressure sauce pan, et 

3. To emphasize the importance of using good techniques and giving the classes a chance 


to observe experts at work 
4. To show the production of various foods and manufactured products in order to have 


a background for using and appreciating the products 
5. To emphasize the importance of good nutrition by showing the results of both good 


and bad nutrition 
6. This teacher uses films and filmstrips on: food preparation, nutrition, consumer 
education, etiquette, budgeting, home decoration, and background for gracious living 

She also uses posters, charts, pictures, exhibits (both pupil and commercial), 
demonstrations, bulletin boards, and the chalk board. 

Our English teachers use audio-visual aids in their various activities. Many 
available films are used at the time the topic, individual, or period is being stud- 
ied. A program has been developed so that unnecessary repetition does not take 
place. Records are being used which are usually in the voice of the author or of 
some outstanding actor or actress. Bulletin boards are used to display student work. 

Maps and charts find their places in this area. Scrapbooks are made by the 
students on the various parts of literature. Dramatization, panel discussions, and 
original writing come in at the proper times. The tape recorder is used by this 
department in a very effective manner. 

In closing, I want to point out that the teacher is probably the most important 
audio-visual aid of all. If the teacher is pleasing to look upon and pleasant to 
listen to and if this teacher possesses the various traits of character and culture 
and is properly trained so as to stimulate purposeful activity on the part of those 
she teaches, then the other materials about which I have been talking are likely 
to fall into their proper places in the instructional program which she directs. 


HOW MAY WE MAKE THE RECORDING AND REPORTING 
OF PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT MORE MEANINGFUL? 


CHAIRMAN: Raymond A. Green, Principal, Newton High School, Newtonville, 
Massachusetts 

INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS 
I. Owen Foster, Associate Professor of Education, Indiana University, Bloom- 


ington, Indiana 
Ernest A. Payne, Principal, Chaffey Union High School, Ontario, California 


Summary of a presentation by LAWRENCE E. VREDEVOE 


HIS report is based upon personal interviews during the past four years 
with administrators and teachers in 328 schools, 300 parents of elementary- and 
secondary-school pupils, 200 elementary- and secondary-school pupils, and 100 

Lawrence E. Vredevoe is Director of the Bureau of School Services, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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high-school graduates. An attempt was made to determine the attitudes, desires, 
and reactions of pupils, parents, and teachers to the methods of reporting used 
by their schools and to discover from school representatives what determined 
the method they were using. It is my desire to present the general conclusions 
and overtones derived from these interviews. At a later date the detailed summary 
of the data may be published 

This study revealed that no part of the program of communication with 
parents is of greater importance or influence than that which attempts to report 
achievement, growth, or progress of the individual pupil in school. School offi 
cials can be assured that any written report of this nature will be carefully ex- 
amined, discussed, and considered. From these reports, many parents and pupils 
form their likes or dislikes for individuals, parts of the program, or the entire 
school. Reporting which is recognized as fair and understood by parents and 
pupils usually results in good school and home relations. That which is mis 
understood or considered unfair develops barriers to school support. 

The following statements of parents who were interviewed reveal how the 
attitude toward the school is directly or indirectly related to pleasant and un- 
pleasant experiences with the reporting system. One of the interviewed persons 
said, ‘When I received my daughter's report, I lost all faith in our schools. | 
dropped my PTA work and quit going to meetings.” 

A father said, ‘‘How can schools expect our support when they show how little 
they know about our kids by their reports.” 

A mother said, ‘'] am amazed how well they have analyzed my son's good and 
bad points. When I went to school, we only received grades.” 

A PTA president said, ‘We hope to throw out that new marking system at our 
next meeting of the board of education. Maybe later we can also throw out some 
of those who introduced it.” 

Reports from schools were directly blamed for runaways from two homes, 
attempted suicide in one case, parental dissension in six cases, and in other cases, 
corporal punishment and illness. The influence of the schools’ reports on the 
pupils should not be underestimated. 


The interviews with administrators and teachers revealed that 


1. More time had been spent in faculty and group discussions on “how to 
report’ rather than “‘what to report." “How to evaluate competence, growth, or 


progress’’ took second place in the time given for study and discussion of “‘how 


shall we report.” 

2. The marking with symbols of A,B,C,D,E, or their equivalent was the prac 
tice by almost all secondary schools. In the primary grades there was a definite 
trend to provide other methods. Elementary schools used letter grades in the 
upper classes as part of their reports or permanent records. 

3. The value of the letter grades differed from school to school and among 
teachers within the same school. 
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4. Most schools do not periodically review the standard of work symbolized 
by each letter grade. The use of number grades did not eliminate the wide differ- 
ences in marking because of the variations in teachers’ standards. 

5. Many teachers differed in their interpretation of achievement. Within some 
schools, achievement was determined by comparing the individual progress of 
the pupil to other pupils in the same grade in the city, state, and nation, whereas 
other teachers determined the progress the student has made in relation co his 
own ability and effort. 

6. The use of only two marks such as “'S’ for ‘‘Satisfactory” and “U"’ for 
“Unsatisfactory"’ did not solve the problem of reporting. Plus (+) or minus 
(—) were attached to the "'S” and the “‘U"’, indicating a desire on the part of the 
teachers to have a wider range in grading. 

7. Letter grades generally do not represent a numerical scale but an abbrevi- 
ated scale for: A—excellence; B—superior or above average; C—average; D— 
below average; and E—unsatisfactory or failure. These words were frequently 
found in the reports in those schools where letter grades were being eliminated. 
The addition of the plus or minus to the ‘‘U" and “‘S” was evidently serving the 
same purpose by providing six categories instead of the two arbitrary categories 


of passing and failing. 
8. In many instances, secondary-school personnel justified the need for letter 
grades because of college entrance requirements. Elementary schools justified 


it because of secondary-school requirements. 

9. There is as much danger in reporting too much as too little. 

10. Letter grades will remain as part of the reporting methods by secondary 
schools for some time in spite of their limitations. 

11. The use of more elaborate forms of reporting gradually becomes less pop- 
ular unless faculties review the purpose of the system they use. Marking a check- 
list or sending additional information home with the grades becomes less pop- 
ular with teachers after a period of time. In thirty-eight schools some of the 
teachers reported nothing more than grades although checklists were provided. 

12. Personal conferences with parents at school penalize those who lack 
transportation, work outside the home, have others to take care of in the home, 
or lack the social confidence to appear at school. Pupils in secondary schools 
discourage their parents if they feel that they do not measure up socially. The 
lack of time and suitable conference rooms were also given as barriers to this 
type of reporting. 

Personal interviews were preferred on the elementary level, whereas parents 
recognized that high-school pupils prefer to handle their own problems because 
they like to feel grown up. Pupils of this age group like to keep mother and 
father away from school in many instances because they are concerned about 
approval or disapproval by fellow students. 

The general attitude of parents could be summarized as a desire to have some- 
thing definite to indicate pupils’ achievement. They also want additional infor- 
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mation about their child. They want to know about his work habits, his ability 
to get along with the group, and how he compares with others of his age group 
in other schools. Furthermore, parents are interested in knowing “why” some- 
thing is happening to their child. 

Pupils, who were interviewed, indicated that they believe they know the 
reasons for poor grades. They emphasized a need for a greater degree of fairness 
in a marking system and more opportunity to discuss their reports with their 
teachers: 

Schools should be frank in indicating to the parents that they have no accurate 


method of evaluation. 


Suggestions for improving the methods of reporting are 


1. Careful evaluation of what you are trying to report as well as how to report 

2. Agreement and understanding of the system used by a// faculty members 

3. Development of a method of reporting whereby the teacher can give more 
information without consuming too much time and doing endless clerical work 

4. Developing a better understanding of the program of marking by parents 
and pupils. 

5. Recognition that one system of reporting is not satisfactory on all age 
levels. 

6. Consistency in the standards used by the teachers to determine the grades 

7. Research in the growth and development of children. 

8. Greater study of the problem of human relations by faculry members 


Summary of a presentation by CHARLES P. LINDECAMP 


INTEREST IN THE PROBLEM 
Su importance of this question to secondary-school principals is empha- 
sized by the fact that the general topic appears repeatedly on the agenda of our 
annual conventions. At the Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention in Cincinnati, a 
very profitable discussion developed on the topic ‘How Should the Secondary 
School Evaluate and Record Student Progress?” As a result of that discussion 


and the publication of the presentations in THE BULLETIN, requests for copies 
of the definition of school marks and the report form used in Garfield Heights 
High School were received from many high schools in nine different states. Also 
as a direct result of that discussion, I had the privilege of serving as a consultant 
in a county-wide workshop on evaluating, recording, and reporting where more 
than one hundred teachers and administrators showed keen interest, not only 
in the theoretical discussion of the problem, but more directly in “down to earth” 
material, something tangible, something of immediate value which can be used 


now Co Start a program of improvement. 


Charles P. Lindecamp is Principal of Garfield Heights High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
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While we have been studying the problem for years and will be studying the 
program for many more years there are no easy answers. We need to provide 


opportunity for small groups to talk and study 


WHAT ARE WE RECORDING AND REPORTING? 


It seems essential to raise this question if we are to understand how to make 
the records and reports more meaningful. It is very probable that we are re- 
porting and recording principally the results of subjective measurement. If we 
depend upon actual measures, we must depend upon something tangible, some- 


thing that we can prove to parents and to the public 


In reading some recent writings I find this quotation: “Ralph W. Tyler says 
that teachers need psychological security. They devote their time to memoriza- 
tion work because it is tangible. It is tangible because they can measure it. Their 
purpose is clear, their public relationships are good, they avoid criticism and are 


at peace with the world." 


Harold Alberty, professor of education, Ohio State University, recently 
stated: ‘'I feel certain that our present problem is to develop the best curriculum 
possible and then see what we can do to evaluate it. After all, subjective judg- 
ments prevail in almost all fields of endeavor, and we do not get along so badly. 
The quest for objectivity had its inception in the concept—false, I think—that 
whatever exists, exists in some amount and can be measured. That concept 
almost wrecked education in the late twenties and thirties.” 


In this discussion we cannot consider the various objective devices used to 
help arrive at the recorded and reported marks. In the final analysis in practical 
everyday situations, teachers must rely upon subjective measurement if practical, 
workable, understandable records are to be made and reported to the homes. 
Therefore, our problem is to develop a system of recording and reporting that 
will be most meaningful in meeting the purposes of our records and reports of 


pupil progress. 
WHY DO WE KEEP RECORDS AND MAKE REPORTS? 


The purposes of records are classified by Yeager® in this way 


1. The legal basis—information needed under state laws 

2. Archival purpose—information needed for promotion, transfers to college or anothet 
school, survey needs, work permits, et 

3. Attendance enforcement 

4. Guidance—data peculiar to each individual 

5. Reporting to the home 


6. Pupil progress 
Charles J. Lindecamp, ‘Evahuation in the Core Curriculum” Paper, Ohio State University, 1952 
? William A. Yeager, Administration and the Pupil, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949 
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The last two purposes concern us here. The sixth is the most important, al- 
though the others have very necessary functions in present-day educational 
organization. Pupil progress involves admission, classification, promotion, and 
the extent to which the pupils are meeting the objectives of the educational 
philosophy of the school according to the opinions of those determining the 


recording of the record. 


Our chief problem then seems to be how to record the progress of pupils and 
report that progress to the home so it will be most meaningful in developing 
real American citizens. A record is of little value unless it is put to use and re- 


porting is one of the uses 


CARDINAL PRINCIPLES IN REPORTS 


It is my considered opinion that the following points should serve as a guide 
in recording pupil progress and reporting pupil progress to the homes 


1. There should be some understandable uniformity in the reports for all twelve grades 

2. Give definite marks. A general statement is not enough 

3. Keep the report system as simple and plain as possible to avoid confusion and disagree- 
ment and so parents can understand the system 

4. Include subject marks and some indication of basic habits and traits as clues to the 
degree of success 

5. Use commendatory comments if any comments of a critical character are to be in 
cluded 

6. Think in terms of an appraisal of pupil achievement rather than in terms of an accurate 
measurement 

7. Space the reporting periods far enough apart to lessen the laborious work for teachers 
Reports have often been condemned because this is the biggest clerical work the teacher has 
to perform. Make the periods frequent enough to maintain active pupil and parent interest 


8. Define the marks used 


PLAN IN ONE HIGH SCHOOI 


Below, in brief, is the recording and reporting system used in Garfield Heights 
High School, developed after extensive study which is described in the March, 
1952, issue of THE BULLETIN: 

A equals 5 points—Superior (Honor Grade 
B equals 4 points—Good (Above Average 
C equals 3 points—Average (Average 

D equals 2 points—Poor (Below Average 


E equals 1 point —Failing (No Credit 


The description in parentheses was added to make an understandable correla 
tion between the elementary reporting system and the high-school system. The 


following additional checklist showing development in basic needs, or traits 


needed for effective living, which may give clues to the reasons for the letter 
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marks assigned and suggest approaches toward improvement, is included on the 


home report cards. 


Specific Work Habits Adjustment with Others Behavior Traits 
Participation in class Co-operation with others Dependability 
Use of study time Leadership Initiative 


Accuracy Thoughtfulness Courtesy 


Items marked with a check mark are commendable, and those with an “X" 
are in need of attention. Identical headings are included on the permanent record 
folders. To comply with point eight under cardinal principles of reports, a mime- 
ographed sheet defining the school marks is sent home at the end of the first 
reporting period. The reverse side of the individual class report cards has space 
for teacher comment, parent comment, and parent signature. One teacher re- 
cently gathered some interesting data relative to the effect.of commendatory 
reports. Thirty per cent of the cards carrying excellent and good comments by 
the teacher brought “parent comments,” while six per cent of those with critical 
comments brought parent response. 


CONCLUSION 


This system of recording and reporting, described briefly above, seems to be 
meeting the objectives of the school where it is used. These objectives are written 
in detail in each teacher's manual which, briefly stated, mean the development of 
citizens trained to live and to love the American, democratic way of life. A more 
detailed system of objective reports would tend to defeat that purpose. It is my 
opinion that a plan of recording and reporting, with five letter grades with point 
equivalents, with provision for a few simple checks on citizenship development, 
is a decided step forward which has come during the experience of many of us 
now engaged in training youth. I believe it is meeting our needs to a very ade- 
quate degree because it parallels life situations. 


We should always strive for better recording and reporting systems to improve 
gradually; the method described, which is now very widely used with minor mod- 
ifications, but, until a better method is developed, education will be promoted 
and youth better served by a more uniform use of a five-letter system with point 


values. 


It is all to the credit of our profession that we give our best efforts to improve- 
ment. We meet to criticize our methods. So it will probably be different when I 
say that I believe we are doing better with recording and reporting pupil prog- 
ress than literature indicates. In our professional desire constantly to improve 
this basic phase of the school program, we are likely to lose sight of the splendid 
progress already made and the evidences we see throughout the nation of 


progress to come. 
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HOW CAN A SCHOOL INCREASE ITS HOLDING POWER OF 
YOUTH? 


CHAIRMAN: Harvey J. Holt, Principal, Santa Barbara High School, Santa Bar- 
bara, California 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
G. W. Janke, Principal, Mitchell High School, Mitchell, South Dakota 
L. H. Shillinglaw, Principal, New Hampton Senior High School, New Hamp- 


ton, Iowa 
Summary of a presentation by C. C. BYERLY 


ites are two possible sets of conditions under which there would be no 
need to be concerned with the holding power of our American secondary 
schools. The first of these is concerned with the moral principles associated 
with the holding-power problem; the second, with the actual situation as it exists 
in the public schools. 

In the first instance, if it could be assumed that the secondary school should 
not necessarily attract and hold larger percentages of the youth of the nation, 
there would be no need for further examination of this problem. On the con 


trary, however, the American secondary school is founded upon the belief that 


it is to serve all of the children of all of the people. There are two bases upon 
which this belief rests. The first of these is the moral ethic that all human beings 
are of supreme, and hence of equivalent, moral worth. The logical extension of 
this ethic leads to the ideal of equality of educational opportunity for all youth. 
The second is founded upon the belief of the American people that an active, 
informed, and participating citizenry is a fundamental need in a democratic 
society. Since the development of good citizens is one of the most important 
tasks of the secondary school, it is important that all of our youth be included 
in the undertaking 

Again, if it could be assumed that the secondary schools have attracted and 
held until graduation all of the students of that age group, there would be no 
reason to be concerned with holding power. But the facts do not support this 
assumption. The U. S. Office of Education reports that ‘statistics for 1943-1944 
reveal that only about seven out of ten youth enter senior high school and fewer 
than four of them remain to graduate."”! 

In the Holding Power Study made by the Illinois Curriculum Program in 1947- 
1948, it was found that the median school lost approximately three youth for 

U. S. Office of Education, Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth; prepared by the Division of Secondary 
Education, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 1948, p. 111 


C. C. Byerly is First Assistant Superintendent in the State Department of Public Instruc 
tion, Springfield, Illinois 
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each ten who graduated.* These figures do not, however, take into account the 
number of students who failed to enter these secondary schools. Similarly, the 
New York Regents Inquiry found that, “More than three out of five pupils in 
New York State do not remain to finish secondary-school work."’* The holding 
power of the secondary school is, therefore, a problem of great significance; a 
problem which must be resolved if our schools are to be consistent in perform- 
ance with the expectations of society. 

The achievement of this societal expectation of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity cannot, however, be accomplished on a national or even on a statewide 
level. It is possible to use the results derived from state and national studies to 
furnish guidance and motivation, but the problem itself must be attacked at the 
local school level. The public schools of this nation have developed upon the 
assumption that the schools belong to the public. The warmly cherished tradi- 
tion of local lay control of public education effectively pinpoints the level at 
which educational leaders must work and the methods which should be fol- 


lowed. 

The first practical problem which must be faced in any local school that faces 
its holding-power problem is that of securing acceptance of the moral principles 
involved. Unfortunately, there are many persons, both lay and professional, who 
simply do not believe that the American secondary school should serve all of 
the children of all of the people. The methodology of an approach to this prob- 
lem is apparent, however, in the principle of local lay control of the schools. It 


means that the local lay citizens of the community must be involved in an ex- 
amination of the goals of the secondary school. It is not enough that the profes- 
sion understand and accept these goals. They must be understood and accepted 
by the generality of citizens in the community. Local professional leaders must 
work toward developing broad community understanding regarding the role of 
the school. Lay and professional citizens must work together in achieving this 
goal. 

A second problem will quickly arise out of the first. It would appear that local 
communities will accept the moral ethic of equality of educational opportunity, 
even though reinforcement of the principle is a necessary first step. The local 
faculty and community will need to know, however, the extent to which the local 
school is attracting and retaining to graduation all the youth of the community 
not otherwise attending institutions which have been developed for boys and 
girls of that age group. It is for that reason that attention is focused upon the 
local level at this stage of any holding-power study. National or statewide sta- 
tistics are not completely pertinent in the local situation. The local school needs 
to have the local facts. It needs to know how many elementary-school graduates 


* Hand, Harold C., Principal Findings of the 1947-1948 Basic Studies, Ulinois Secondary-School Curriculum 


Program Bulletin No. 2, Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois, May, 1949, 


p. 13. 
* Eckert, R. E., and Marshail, T. O., When Youth Leave School, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938, p 
178. 
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begin high school and how many of these enrollees continue through to the 
completion of grade twelve or fourteen. It needs to know which boys and girls 
typically tend either never to enroll or to drop out of high school. It needs to 
specify these reasons before it can approach the problem of ‘‘why’’ the local 
situation exists. 

It was for this reason that the Holding Power Study of the Illinois Curriculum 
Program was developed in 1947-1948. The purpose of the study was not prima- 
rily that of providing statistics regarding holding power within one state, al- 
though such information was derived from the project. The primary purpose 
was that of developing and refining techniques which would be readily avail- 
able to every school of the commonwealth for assessing its local situation. 

It cannot be assumed, of course, that the problem can be solved simply by 
ascertaining the holding power of the local school. The local facts are useful 
only in getting at the causes which underlie the situation. Many of the real causes 
for tendencies of boys and girls not to enroll in or to drop out of our secondary 
schools will be found within the curriculum of the school. 

Again, the state and national studies are helpful in providing insight into the 
interpretation of locally derived data. School systems have found, for example, 
that many drop outs may be traced to lack of success of students in the present 
school program, to lack of participation in the school’s activities, to the scope 
of the school program, and to methods of instruction employed in the school. 
Still others may be traceable to economic reasons, family reasons, personal rea- 
sons, or to such miscellaneous reasons as distance from school and services 
offered by the school. Schools will vary widely in the degree to which the various 
reasons given for failure to enroll or for dropping out of school are valid in the 
local situation. Probably most of them will be found to some extent within any 
given school. The faculty of the school will be able to utilize the information 
they have, however, in charting the next steps in making their school durably 
attractive to all youth of the community. 

Many of the reasons that are given for failure to enroll and for drop out may 
not be of the type that can be directly attacked by a local staff. If, for example, 
it is found that many drop outs are traceable to the fact that students are striving 
for independence, the local staff may hypothesize that while these are personal 
reasons many of the rea] causes may be found in the methods of instruction em- 
ployed within the school, in the adequacy of the guidance services which are 
made available to students, or in the scope of the subjects and services offered 
The approach to a solution of this particular drop-out cause will not be found, 
therefore, in direct counseling procedures, but rather in improvements in the 
instructional program, in the school offerings, and in the total program of 
guidance services. 

The specific answers to the question of ‘How Can a School Increase Its Hold- 
ing Power of Youth" cannot be formulated outside of the local school except 
in general procedural terms. Each school must get the facts concerning its 
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own local situation. One or more hypotheses may then be made which are based 
upon these facts. The testing of these hypotheses may result in changes within 
the school which in turn, upon evaluation, may lead to the formulation of new 
hypotheses as new facts are uncovered. The entire procedure is continuous and 
will require the constant attention of both lay and professional citizens in the 
local community. 

There is no reason to believe that local schools and communities which attack 
it will not be able effectively to solve the holding-power problem. In°fact, re- 
cently released studies of the U. S. Office of Education and the Bureau of the 
Census reveal that great strides have been made within the past twenty years 
regarding the holding power of the secondary school. In 1931 only 582 out of 
each 1,000 fifth-grade pupils entered secondary school and only 270 were gradu- 
ated. In 1950, however, 807 of each 1,000 fifth-grade pupils entered secondary 
school and 505, almost twice the 1931 figure, were graduated.‘ This great in- 
crease in the holding power of our high schools appears to be directly related to 
changes that have been made in our curricular offerings. 

The eventual solution of the problem will depend upon continuing effort to 
clarify the moral principles involved, to secure the facts concerning the situation 
in the local school, and to make the local program as meaningful and useful as 
possible for all of the children of all of the people. 


* The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 36, December, 1952, p. 18 


Summary of a presentation by EVERETT A. MCDONALD, JR. 


\ \ HEN national statistics show that only about sixty per cent of our 


secondary-school students are receiving the benefit of a secondary-school edu- 
cation, it seems that that fact might be considered as an indictment against the 


public school system and against us as educators. We like to think of ourselves 


as being a group of people who educate the citizenry, who educate youth, who 
are responsible for the security of democracy, but yet refuse to face up to the 
fact that only about fifty per cent of youth receive the full benefits of the high- 
school programs under our direction. 

Perhaps we should not be concerned about that fact because it is just possible 
that it isn't necessary that everybody receive a high-school education. Yet if we 
are to receive funds from all the taxpayers for the common good, then it seems 
to me that perhaps we should provide a common school which extends through 
at least twelve years of free education. It seems that we must develop some day, 
some how, a secondary-school program which will guarantee educational op- 
portunity for every child. 

Charles A. Prosser’s famous resolution set the stage for the study of a life ad- 
justment program in education for the secondary school, sponsored by the U. S. 


Everett A. McDonald, Jr., is Superintendent of Schools in Westbury, Long Island, New 


York. 
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Office of Education. Dr. Prosser pointed out that many of our youth were prop- 
erly prepared for college, business fields, and other vocations, but forty per cent 
of them found no value in high school, found no program offered for their inter- 
ests and needs, and naturally found it advisable to drop out of school. Even 
though we still talk about the free high-school education, equality of educational 
opportunity, universal secondary education for all youth, our high schools have 
been and still are selective and undemocratic to the degree that half of those who 
enter as ninth-grade pupils are never graduated 

H. J. Dillon shows a number of reasons for leaving school early, the most 
prominent being 


1. Fairly consistent regression in scholarship from elementary to junior to senior high 


school 

2. Frequent grade failures in the elementary school 

3. High frequency of grade or subject-failure in the junior and senior high school 
4. Marked regression in attendance from elementary to junior to senior high school 
5 


Frequent transfers from one school to another 

6. Evidence of a feeling of insecurity or lack of belonging in school 

7. Marked lack of interest in school work 

W. L. Graff divided fourteen drop-out factors into most significant and non- 
significant. In the most significant column we find: retardation, sex, verbal in- 
telligence, school achievement, extraclass activities, e#c. Arthur B. Trippensee 
predicted graduation on the following five points: (1) ninth-grade scholarship, 
(2) attitude toward graduation, (3) general school adjustment, (4) age, and (5) 
1.Q. rating 

The Regents Council on the readjustment of high-school education for the 
New York State Department of Education in its booklet entitled the Improve- 
ment of Holding Power states that, whatever the causes may be, dropping out of 
school before graduation must be viewed as a threat to democracy. What does 
equality of educational opportunity, of which our democracy boasts, mean to 
the pupil who is forced out of school because of lack of interest in or inability 
to do academic work? The school is the workshop of democracy where the basic 
concepts of democracy are formed and where experiences should be both 
satisfying and conducive to the formation of attitudes which will serve to per- 
petuate our way of life. 

If it is true then that there are drop outs, and if it is correct to state that on 
the average there is a high rate of drop out, then it does no good to belittle the 
fact or criticize the secondary school or to make excuses for it, but, rather, it 
should be our aim and purpose to offer constructive suggestions for the elimi- 
nation of the problem of drop outs. Therefore, the following statements are 
offered as possible helps to the elimination of or the reduction in the rate of drop 
out that now exists in our high schools. 

First of all, a student needs to feel that he is an important part of his school 
program, that he has something to gain from going to school and something to 
offer by being there. He can only have that feeling when each and every staff 
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member has that feeling also and makes that student feel that he as a person is 
the only reason for which the high school was erected 

We should strive, as administrators, to appoint people to our staffs who are 
dedicated to the profession of teaching youth and not those who sign up to 
teach a subject. We need real live-wire teachers whose main interest is to win 
over each and every student, and let them feel that their problems are the most 
important. 

Teachers, of course, are not all at fault, and neither are principals nor super- 
intendents. Another big problem is that our programs of study are definitely 
not geared to the needs and interests of secondary-school youth. Granted that 
the usual college preparatory program is probably fairly well geared to the 
youngster who wants a college education. The business education programs in 
most schools are not too bad, but they could stand a lot of improvement, es- 
pecially when we find everyone forced to go through typing I, bookkeeping, 
and shorthand when there are thousands of jobs in the business world which do 
not require any of those three subjects, and there are very few jobs which require 
all three. 

We have been operating for many years as an academy where the academic 
elite follow a qollege program. We have forgotten actually that the school pro- 
gram on all grade levels is designed to teach youth. We have forgotten that times 
have changed. There are many things that once needed no teaching or were 
taught elsewhere. It doesn’t help us to maintain a democratic society when half 
of our youth can't even go through our common school program. We must 
design our curriculums and courses of study to fit students and nobody else. 

We desperately need the acceptance of a new philosophy, which absolutely 
guarantees that there shall be a full program with aims and objectives clearly 
stated that will provide for the needs and interests of each and every youngster. 
We must develop that attitude for ourselves and for our faculties and must 
realize that there is much to be gained by every student of high-school age and 
that the academic program is not and should never be the yardstick by which to 
measure secondary education. 

We must eliminate waste and non-essentials in our secondary-school pro- 
grams. We must get rid of things we don’t need and that are of no value to 
students. I don't mean to advocate that we get rid of the cultural subject by any 
means, but we certainly have to eliminate the thought that everybody to be 
educated must have all of the culture. We have to re-define education as not 
only an education of cultural things but also as a training for things that are 
practical. It is alarming to realize just how much scientific talent is wasted and 
destroyed simply because we measured it on the yardstick of a person's ability 
to do a French translation or trigonometric identity. 

We need a house cleaning in the secondary school, and not in the usual man- 
ner where we just rearrange things and never throw anything away. We need to 
throw out study halls that are waste and inefhicient. We need to throw out certain 
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subject matter, facts, and conceptions which contribute nothing to the well- 
being of our society or education of our youth. We must learn to inspire youth 
and make them look up to us and our institutions rather than have them tolerate 
us and we tolerate them. We must make them feel that there is no other place 
better for them to be. We must expand our programs and get out of the dark 
ages of curriculum development. We should bring in correspondence study and 
work experience, complete industrial arts and homemaking programs with vo- 
cational aims and objectives. We should satisfy these youth that the high school 
has something to offer and that they need the tools and the skills which we 
supply. We need to reorganize and broaden our program to include those 
things which satisfy all youth, not just a few or certain percentage. Our aim and 
objective should be a hundred per cent holding power. We have no right to sit 
back and feel contented until we reach that figure. 


We have to learn that the development of each youngster is far more important 
than the memorization of a poem or paraphrasing of a sentence or the transla- 
tion of a foreign language. We need to re-examine our courses of study to find 
out why we do thus and so. For what reason is something in the program? 
What value is expected to be gained from it? We need the courage when the 
honest answer seems to be that there is no value, to throw it out and not weep 
about it. We have been cheating pupils for a long time. We have been wasting 
manpower for a long time also, and it is about time we come off our academic 
high horse and make an educational program that fits all the pupils. 


Now, for a moment let's look at the student—the real reason why we have a 
school, although some of us have yet to discover that is true. He has to feel that 
he is going to the best school he can possibly go to, and he can’t feel that way 
unless he is welcome, unless there is something there for him, unless he feels 
that it is the best school, and that he couldn't do better elsewhere. 


Every person needs some sort of a goal to work for or to shoot for, and the 
high-school student is certainly no exception. Every single one of them needs a 
goal and needs the necessary guidance to go toward that goal. Take the goal 
away, and you take away incentive. Take incentive away, and you might just as 
well send him home. There is nothing else here for him. Our boys and girls in 
school today are not drop outs by nature. They are not drop outs for financial 
reasons. Their drop-out problem is mainly due to our inability to establish a 


program of education which will fit them—each and everyone of them. 


The curriculum of a school program could be defined as: ““A body of educa- 
tion experiences of the whole child—prescribed in part through heritage, co- 
operatively developed in part by the demands of time, place, and circumstances, 
and influenced in part by local conditions—intended to inculcate in the child 
the desire and the qualifications to evaluate and improve society, be an inde- 
pendent member of society interacting with all other members and provide for 


the next generation a better world than he inherited 
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Our philosophy, which is a guarantee of an education for everybody, might 
be summarized in the poem written by an unknown author which states 


I am only one; 

But, I am one 

I cannot do everything 

But I can do something 

What I can do, I ought to do; 
And what I ought to do, 

By the grace of God, 

I will do 


HOW CAN FACULTY MEETINGS BE USED TO IMPROVE 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH? 


CHAIRMAN: Travis Stovall, Principal, Artesia High School, Artesia, New Mexico 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
John J. Gach, Principal, Central High School, West Allis, Wisconsin 
Howard Kirksey, Head, Department of Education, Middle Tennessee State 
College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


Summary of a presentation by RAYMOND MOORE 
I. DEFINITION OF “PROFESSIONAL GROWTH" 


A. The usual view is to think in terms of one or several of the following aspects, 
each of which has distinct value 
1. Greater knowledge of subject matter in one's field, in other educational 
fields, and in related fields 
2. Increased information about and use of ‘teaching materials” 
3. Participation in community life 
B. A more comprehensive view would include all of the above and in addition 
would underline 
1. Character development of the teacher: the greater the person, the greater 
the profession. (Too often the teacher is so absorbed by the aim of de- 


veloping character in students that he forgets to include himself in a 


process which must not stop merely because of adulthood 
2. Constantly expanding perspective, an awareness of the great world of ideas 


outside the teaching world 


II. NEED FOR PROPESSIONAL GROWTH AMONG TEACHERS 


A. In the case of the young teacher there is 
1. Lack of rich experience that comes from years of teaching, although there 


is enthusiasm, freshness of ideas and ideals 


Raymond Moore is Superintendent of the Lake Forest High School, Lake Forest, Illinois 
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III. 
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All-too-common feeling that teaching is a stepping stone to other life 
work, or just a stop-gap, a temporary means of earning a living rather 


than a career in itself 


the case of the older teacher there is: 

Tendency to resist new ideas once a comfortable and apparently successful 
method of teaching has evolved 

Tendency to over-specialize in one’s own field, gradually lose true per- 
spective about the importance of one’s own work in relation to other 
work. (Builds an ivory-tower jail, pulls down an iron curtain between 
idealism—of a kind, often faulry—and realism.) 


the case of the faculty as a whole in any one school system one often 


Dangerous susceptibility of becoming inbred and complacent about its 
own particular group action and thinking 

Allows itself to disintegrate into cliques with uninspired common bond 
of shop talk and petty personality problems. (This is reflected in a certain 


type of faculty meeting in some schools.) 


HOW THE FACULTY MEETING CAN BE USED TO IMPROVE PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH 


A. An exchange of ideas about objectives, methods, and attainments in the 


various departments can be carried out by 


1. 


4 


Panel discussions, prepared reports on recent research, book reviews, 


workshop type of meeting with accent on action—all conducted by 


teachers within the system 

Departmental or general meetings with educators from other school sys- 
tems to encourage a healthy measure of comparison 

Publicity about available teaching materials 


Visiting of other schools 


B. Co-operative planning with other levels of education so that we know more 


about: 


1. 


5 


3. 


Elementary-school curriculum in order that the students coming from 
them to us will not feel a disturbing lack of relationship between their 
earlier work and that of the high school 

University-college expectations 

Vocational schools 


C. Discussion of the general philosophy of education to encourage in teachers 


i. 


An appreciation of good standards of work—important! 


2. Ethical attitudes which in turn will help assure dignity to the profession; 


this conformance to the unwritten laws of ethics should never be mis- 


construed as fear, servility 


3. An open mind that can accept criticism without resentment 
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D. Extensive use of other sources of interest in the community faculty meetings 
should include 
1. Programs by leaders or experts in the community who can acquaint us 
with the nature of their work and from whom we can undoubtedly learn 
techniques for greater efficiency: lawyers, businessmen, politicians, scien- 
tists—-anyone! 
Programs by people who have had unusual experiences or interesting 


hobbies 


E. An administrative type of program should be held from time to time as the 
need arises. (Warning: don’t let the need arise too often; much of the information 
can be communicated as effectively by printed bulletins given to each teacher. 
Lake Forest High School's experience is that one good organizational meeting 
at the beginning of the year is usually all that is needed.) The purpose of such 
a meeting should be to make each teacher a more valuable and efficient part of 
the school system through clear understanding of certain procedures, decisions 


on issues 


Summary of a presentation by MICHAEL R. MCGREAL 


Fw, of our eight high schools have recently been evaluated by the Middle 


States Association. As a preliminary to the evaluation by the visiting committee 
there is a self-evaluation using the Evaluative Criteria by the faculty. During 
the period of self-evaluation there is the greatest amount of professional growth 
Observation of the procedures involved indicates that the faculty meeting plays 
a dominant role in acceptance of the program as a productive instrument of 
in-service training 

Some characteristics of the practices involved may be projected into the 
normal setting to increase the value of faculty meetings. We note that the faculty 
is organized into many sub-committees thereby involving participation by every 
member of the faculty. The work of the sub-committees is co-ordinated and 
evaluated by a steering committee having a membership made up of the chair- 
men of the subcommittees. The chairman of a committee has been selected by 
the members of the committee. In addition to screening the preliminary reports, 
the steering committee schedules very carefully the time and place for the 
meeting of all committees, including the time most convenient for the meeting 
of the faculty as a whole. The agenda for the faculty meeting is released well in 
advance of the scheduled meeting and is supplemented with a summary of 
issues and recommendations involved so that each teacher may come prepared 
to participate intelligently in the procedures of the meeting. Each meeting is 
closed with a summary of recommendations and a follow-up is implemented. 


Michael R. McGreal is Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary Education in 
the Newark Public Schools, Newark, New Jersey. 
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An adaptation at South Side High School is reported by the principal, Fred 
Landolphi, briefly, as follows. The variety of procedures used include the 


following 
1. The organization, initially, of a faculty committee empowered to study ways and 
means for increasing faculty interest and participation in programs of school improvement 
2. The “Chairmen Council” is concerned primarily with supervisory programs and poli- 
cies of a departmental nature. It may make recommendations to the Faculty Council upon 
matters of overall school policy and program which cut across departmental lines 
3. The Faculty Council is empowered 
a. To consider matters affecting school philosophy, policy, and program 
To recommend the setting-up of study or research or investigation-type committees 
To make recommendations regarding the agenda for faculty meetings 
To act as a “grievance board” before whom faculty grievances may be presented 
To act as a liaison between the faculty and the student organization 
To hear, or to receive, routine reports regarding the progress of various phases of 
the school program 
To prepare reports of studies by its subcommittees—for discussion and eventual 
approval or rejection by faculty-of-the-whole in meeting assembled 


The results of the above-mentioned approaches appear to be 


1. Increased interest in all school problems 
2. An increase in the number of faculty, faculty-pupil study committees 
3. Increased participation in faculty discussions of important school problems 


4. An increase in the feeling that, having been a part of the planning, one ought not to 
shirk the responsibility of helping to implement that which was planned 

5. Through participation on study committees and research groups, and through debate 
and discussion of various problems, an increased awareness of the complexity of many of 
these problems—and a healthier respect for the other fellow's opinions, even the “expert's” 

6. Improvement in democratic “discussion” 

7. The establishment of some worth-while programs of action 

Mr. Leon Mones, principal of Cleveland Junior High School, states 

In our own school the direction of planning for faculty meetings works along this line 

1. What is the particular need? 

2. What problems must be resolved to supply the need? 

3. What type of meeting is most appropriate and relevant to these problems? 

4. What group mechanics (reports, discussions, debates, lectures, free interchange of 
opinion, parliamentary procedure) are most appropriate to the type of meeting desired? 

5. The calling of preliminary and strategic personnel to arrange for the meeting 

6. The meeting 

7. The profitable follow-up 


SUMMARY 


The meeting must be carefully planned. 

The agenda should be available in advance. 

Time should be carefully selected. 

If held on school time, then attendance should be required. If held after 
school hours, attendance would be expected but not required. 

The group members need to have their jurisdiction defined. 

Meetings should start on time and close promptly. 
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Some action should result from the meetings. 

The faculty meeting should be an integral unit in an overall plan for in- 
service training. 

Where discussion is desired, the leader should use techniques cf group 
deliberation and group consent. 

The leadership of the meetings should be rotated among different members 


of the faculty. 


HOW CAN WE IMPROVE THE ADMINISTRATION OF OUR 
SIX-YEAR SCHOOLS? 


CHAIRMAN: Clyde M. Shields, Principal, Waukesha Junior-Senior High School, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Arthur R. Partridge, Principal, Winfield High School, Winfield, Kansas 
George A. Johnson, Principal, Howard High School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Summary of a presentation by STUART M. WHITE 


| the administration of a six-year school is certainly a challenge 
to any administrator who is assigned to the task. However, on the outset may 
I make one point clear, that I am certainly not an advocate of the six-year 
school, even though it has been my pleasure to work in one for the past thirteen 
years. 

The problems of administration in all types of public schools throughout 
the United States are all similar. The administrator must consider the program 
of studies, the vocational program, the health program, the guidance program, 
the extracurricular program, the program for individual differences, the school 
schedule, selection of teachers, the salary problem, the teaching load, and many 
others. 

I am well aware of the many factors that have made it necessary in any com- 
munity to establish a six-year school. In some communities it has provided an 
educational program to serve a limited population without duplication of 
building and administrative facilities, as well as many other problems that are 
involved in an educational program. 

The purpose of education is preparation for complete living, citizenship 
in its broadest sense. Therefore, in dealing with a six-year school let's face reality 
and, instead of trying to administer a six-year school, let's divide it and run it 
on the three-three plan. I prefer, then, not to think of our topic as a six-year 


Stuart M. White is Principal of the Thomas A. Edison Junior-Senior High School, Fresno, 
California. 
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school, but rather as a junior high school and a senior high school under one 
administration. Time and space allotted will not permit me to become involved 
in all phases of school administration; therefore, I shall confine my remarks 


to only a few of our problems. 

While attempting to improve the administration of our junior and senior 
high schools we should remember that students must be taught by profesionally 
prepared teachers. It is not unreasonable to demand that those who are to 
educate others be well educated themselves. A generation ago, training, not 
broad education, was thought to be sufficient preparation for teaching. The 
teacher is the heart of the school. Within the teacher lies the greatest weakness 
or the greatest strength of our American education. We can do no less than to 
demand that those who serve in this position be professional in their prepara- 
tion, professional in their conduct, and professional in their vision. 

Furthermore, our school must be staffed by teachers who are adequately 
paid. People who are capable of professional preparation and expend time and 
money obtaining it are justified in seeking professional recognition in income. 
Moreover, no profession is stable if those who follow it are constantly in 
economic jeopardy. Teachers are as much entitled to salary recognition as are 
those in other professions. 

To improve our educational program we must look first to the teacher and, 
secondly, see that she is assigned to the grade level of her best teaching ability. 
In selecting our staff we must keep in mind that the keystone of the school 
program is guidance. We must give personal assistance to individual boys and 
girls in making their plans and decisions about careers, education, employment, 
and all sorts of personal problems. 

Guidance must not be a mechanical process, it is not the work of a few 
specialists, nor is it limited to vocational matters. We must help boys and girls 
plan their needs. 

If we are to improve the administration of our junior and senior high schools, 
certainly, we should adopt some phases of instructional policies. To accomplish 
our purpose of educating for well-rounded citizenship, the schools should not 
be alone in their efforts. The amount of education required for complete living 
has greatly increased. The educational service rendered by the home and some 
community agencies has substantially declined. 

In formulating our instructional policies we must remember that all children 
study the same general topics in the first eight grades, although they all cannot 
learn at the same rates. In the junior high school, curriculum topics should be 
adapted in depth and scope to the class as a whole and also to the individuals 
within the class. Each pupil, regardless of ability, should be expected to achieve, 
up to the limit of his own individual capacity to learn. In the senior high school 
the curriculum should also be adapted to individual differences, plus varying 
the topics and subjects selected for study, as well as the amount and nature of 
the student's participation in extracurricular activities. 
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The chief curriculum problems in high schools stem from three sources: 
(1) the wide range of interests and capacities of students, (2) the multiplicity 
of separate courses, and (3) the narrow specialization of subject matter in many 
of these courses. The trend today in the school curriculum is toward fewer and 
more inclusive courses, with more pupils taking these fewer, broader courses 
and with courses more effectively adapted to the varying needs and capacities 
of the students who take them. 

Improving the curriculum offerings of our schools demands good teaching. 
The good teacher understands his pupils, knows the kind of citizens they 
should become, and uses efficiently all available means of instruction to ac- 
complish the purposes of the school. Good teaching is the balanced and best 
use of all available means to accomplish the desired goals of the school. 

Good teaching requires a variety of instructional materials. A single textbook 
is not sufficient for a satisfactory instructional program. In recent years much 
improvement has been made in materials of instruction, and the careful appraisal 
and selection of these materials is an important responsibility of school ad- 
ministration. Textbooks should be adopted on the recommendation of carefully 
selected, well-balanced committees of teachers who have thoroughly examined 
all available publications. Furthermore, teacher co-operation should be used in 
setting standards for, and the appraisal of, all functions of our instructional 
program. 

Moral, ethical, and spiritual values are an essential element of the public 


school program. The identification of moral, ethical, and spiritual values 
throughout the program is an essential step in curriculum development. Our 
schools should not teach controversial issues, but rather provide opportunities 
for their study under competent guidance. 

Furthermore, instructional policy on controversial issues should be defined 
by constituted authority in order to protect teachers and administrators from 
unwarranted attack by pressure groups and to insure youth a well-balanced 


preparation for American citizenship. 

If we are to meet in full strength whatever the future may bring, the schools 
of the nation must not only attack their problems with vigor and deep insight, 
but they also must be better understood by the public that supports them. Our 
needs, our program, the scope of our activities, and how well we discharge our 
responsibilities are not now well understood. To achieve our maximum effec- 
tiveness our schools require not only the best in leadership, in facilities, and in 
personnel, but also the best in community understanding and intelligent com- 
munity support. 

If we take the long view, we must recognize that the growing generation is 
the most precious of our resources and that its talents and abilities must be 
developed to the utmost, and its attitudes and loyalties made one of our chief 
concerns. Education is the most important responsibility of every American 
community, regardless of the type of school we find necessary to administer. 
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Summary of a presentation by C. G. LAPPIN 


a general the six-year high school is one of the smaller type high schools 
This form of organization is usually prevalent in a strictly rural, suburban, 
village, or a small city community. One of the arguments for the six-year over 
the four-year organization is the improvement of administration. With the 
larger unit the administrator becomes more of a specialist. There can be less 
or no teaching load in the larger units 

This leads us to one of the first ways of improving administration, v/z., 
consolidation of small units into larger units. Of course, there are many other 
benefits usually recognized from consolidation. Economies effected give more 
money to use for administration. 

There are many books and college texts on administration of secondary 
schools available and familiar to most administrators; so the writer deems it 
possibly of more value to discuss briefly some specific practices that experience 
over a quarter century has proven to have value. 

One of the practices is to get a high percentage of men on the faculty. It 
seems that they have a more definite and lasting influence on the high-school 
students, especially on the boys. At the risk of protest on the part of excellent 
women teachers (and there are a great many), there seems to be less ‘‘cliquing”’ 
and petty bickering among the male element—hence a more harmonious faculty 
How to obtain and retain men on the faculty is the next problem. There is no 
better inducement than a good salary schedule. Liberal payments for added 
activities is a help. Satisfactory salaries and good working conditions also aid the 
administration to work out long-range plans by increasing the tenure of the 
teachers 

In our school we have tried something which is rather unusual and yet it has 
worked well. As one of the notations accompanying our salary schedule, it is 
stated, ‘An additional two hundred dollars per year will be paid to each teacher 
at the end of the school year, if the teacher has taken a reasonably active part in 
out-of-class activities and also met the other following requirements 


1. Attendance at activities sponsored by the school or closely connected with the school 

2. Co-operation in carrying a reasonable part of the load necessary for maintaining the 
extracurricular activities of the school. 

3. Maintaining a professional attitude toward the work. 

4. Maintaining a friendly school-home relationship by student counseling or home visi- 


tation when necessary. 
5. Arriving at school early enough and leaving late enough to help begin and close a 


profitable school day. 
It is hoped that everyone will qualify for this bonus by entering into the 
true spirit of maintaining a high type of school. Harmony and co-operation 


among teachers is a prime requisite of a good school. 


C. G. Lappin is Superintendent of the Shawnee Consolidated School, Lima, Ohio. 
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The administrator of a six-year school should be at all times familiar with the 
financial situation of his school district. This knowledge can be gained by being 
lenient with help to the clerk treasurer on making tuition reports, budgets, 
appropriations, efc. In return he gains the confidence of his board of education 
in tax-levying and tax-spending. This same confidence in the administrator 
carries over into other fields such as selection of teachers, curriculum changes, 
and the like 

Morale-building is another province of the superintendent or principal 
Select teachers with a sense of humor in so far as possible. People who can 
give and take are usually the happiest teachers. If they enjoy their work, their 
efficiency increases. Have some fun at your job. Helping to build morale is a 

snack bar’’ (not a part of the cafeteria). Here are served from 8:00 A.M. to 
1:00 P.M. coffee, sandwiches, soup, doughnuts, and malted milks. It is a good 
place for teachers to chat together over their problems while sipping coffee 
and eating doughnuts. This is also open to custodians, bus drivers, salesmen, 
visitors, and parents. Prices are just high enough that the food and service are 
paid. There is no thought of profit, but instead the development of congenial 
living on an even plane. Pupils are permitted to use it from 11:30 to 1:00 o'clock. 

One of the prime factors is for the principal to believe in his work, to enjoy 


it, and to live it. 


WHAT KIND OF HOME AND FAMILY LIVING EDUCATION 
FOR YOUTH? 


CHAIRMAN: Bertrice N. Baxter, Principal, Palms Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, California 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Jack J. Dawson, Principal, Eastern High School, Middletown, Kentucky 
J. C. U. Johnson, Principal, Johnston Junior High School, Anniston, Alabama 


Summary of a presentation by MARY C. GILLIES 


| eee for home and family living is that part of a school program 
which is dedicated to the social, moral, intellectual, and physical development 
of each pupil. It is an integral part of any educational program that has as a 
goal the development of those characteristics which enable each individual to 
assume responsibilities in the activities of a family group and to participate 
effectively in the activities of a larger social group in which he may have a place. 
It is comprehensive in scope and far-reaching in effect. It is consistent with 
modern educational philosophy in that its purpose is to meet present and possible 


Mary C. Gillies is Principal of the Flower Technical High School, Chicago, Illinois 
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needs of each individual, as well as present and future needs that are common 
to the group. Analysis of needs will serve as a guide in establishing programs of 
home and family living and will indicate the extent and variety of personal 
problems confronting members of any given group. 

That students might more easily identify individual needs and personal 
problems, and in order to incorporate within the content of the home living 
course at Flower Technical High School subject matter that would be vital and 
functional, the Science Research Associates Youth Inventory was administered 
to all third- and fourth-year students. The resultant profiles have become re- 
source material for the teacher, guiding her in the development of procedures for 


family-centered teaching and in the selection of problems for class discussion. 
Specific areas of interest to youth involved in this survey are definitely related 
to the larger problems of personality development, personal adjustment, 
personal relationships, and personal effectiveness. Among the problems that 


occurred with greatest frequency are 
1. Those related to dating and marriage 
2. Those related to relationships with parents and siblings 


3. Those related to relationships with peer groups 

4. Those related to time and energy management 

The academic ideal of family life often finds itself in conflict with reality. 
Rapidly changing social and economic conditions, changing ethical, moral, 
and spiritual concepts are reflected in broken homes and in increased juvenile 
delinquency. Youth, sensitive to insecurity in many homes, looks to the school 
for guidance. It is generally agreed that a happy, harmonious family is the 
foundation of a stable national life. The school, then, must accept some re- 
sponsibility for the development of attitudes and understandings that will con- 
tribute to the conservation of family security in the face of new factors that 
constantly appear to disturb established patterns. Education for home and 
family living, based on the family-centered approach, will then deal with all 
aspects of family relationships. It will deal with underlying causes of behavior 
as they are found in patterns of family living. It will survey community resources 
to secure vital information relative to customs inherent in the life of students in 
the school. It will create an awareness of the social and psychological adjust- 
ments necessary to family well-being. It will develop an understanding of the 
growth and development of children. It will encourage youth to develop 
courage and confidence in its own ability, competence, and judgment, and to 
understand that good citizenship at the family level is in large measure com- 
parable to good citizenship in a nation. 

What kind of home and family living education for youth? 

1. A program of general education that will provide experiences which will enable the 
student to understand himself better and his relationships with others. 

2. A program of education that will provide opportunity for the development of specific 
habits, attitudes, understandings, and skills in the area of home living. 

3. A program of education that will co-operate with other community agencies in develop- 
ing appreciation for the democratic values inherent in our American way of living. 
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4. A program of education that is directed by adequately prepared, sympathetic, and 
understanding teachers 

5. A program of education that includes in its basic philosophy recognition of the sig- 
nificance of education for home and family living in the total pattern of education for youth. 


Summary of a presentation by CLARK HENDRIX 


1 a by the recent life adjustment movement, many educators 
began to think in terms of a common learnings course that would be valuable 
training for all youth. Since the basic unit of American society is the family, 
it logically follows that in family life would be found experiences common to 
all youth. All boys and girls are a part of or have some connection with a family. 
Hence, the solving of family problems would provide valuable experiences for 
all, and an improvement in family relations would make happier, better adjusted 


boys and girls. 

In developing a course in family living, some schools expanded their home 
economics course and limited family living to a course for girls; others included 
boys in this course. The course remained in the home economics department 
and was taught by the foods or clothing teacher. 

Other schools developed a course outside the home economics department 
and included both boys and girls. Some are offered for one semester, some for 
the entire year. The course may be either elective or required. 

Once established it is important to decide at what grade level the course 
will be placed. Will it be more valuable in the sophomore year or in the junior 
or senior years? In order to make such a decision, it is necessary to know what 
content material is to be included in such a course. If the course deals with 
marriage and establishing a home, then it should be given in the senior year, 
since that is nearest to the time the student will have use of such knowledge. 
If the course is pointed toward current family problems, it will be valuable to 
the student in the ninth or tenth grades. If the course deals with the entire 
held of family living, as many of them do, the problem of grade-placement 
becomes more complicated 

Another problem in establishing a successful course in family living is to 
determine what teacher qualifications are desirable. Should the family living 
teacher be married and have the experience of rearing a family? Is the home 
economics teacher best qualified? 

Field Kindley High School, Coffeyville, Kansas, several years ago established 
a two-semester course in family living, and today the course is required of all 
students for graduation. The course is taught by married men with families. 
Teacher training for the course has been largely acquired through in-service 
training and workshops. Being married is not an absolute requirement for family 


Clark Hendrix is Principal of the Field Kindley Memorial High School, Coffeyville, 
Kansas. 
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living teachers, but married teachers with families are likely to have a better 


understanding of family problems 

Coffeyville High School has not as yet placed the course in a specific grade- 
year. Some parents tell us they should have a part in determining the year their 
child should have the course. Our counselors also aid in placing pupils in the 
course. If a pupil is likely to drop out of school before graduation, he is usually 
placed in the course in the sophomore or junior year. Otherwise, the course is 
taken in the senior year. 

Our course outline gives the following purposes of the course: to help 
students gain an objective point of view which will add enjoyment to their 
present home life as well as understanding; to obtain help in establishing their 
own homes in the future; to gain appreciations which will prove invaluable in 
understanding family problems of today; and to gain information that will 
make them well-informed consumers. 

The following units are included in the courses 

The Successful Family 
Growing Up 

Managing a Family 
Making the House a Home 
Planning for the Future 
Readiness for Marriage 

7. The Consumer 

8. Money Management 

9. Shopping and Buying Methods 

10. Agencies Aiding the Consumer 

11. Spending for Insurance and Housing 

Students, parents, and teachers have worked together to establish the content 
of the course, and each year parents of the students in family living classes are 
invited to meet with teachers to review the subject matter and to make sugges- 
tions and criticisms. Parents point out that some phases are given too much 
emphasis or that certain things have been neglected or omitted altogether. 

Anticipating criticism of teaching facts about sex, Coffeyville teachers de- 
cided to ask the parents for approval. Parents of all family living students were 
sent a written invitation to see the film ‘Human Reproduction.” After the 
parents viewed and discussed the film, they were asked if they would like to have 
their children see it. So far, only three parents have failed to give their permis 
sion. In most cases parents say they have wanted to tell their children about 
sex but they found it embarrassing or they didn't know how to go about it, and 
they are very grateful that the school will take the responsibility. 

Family living has become an important part of our curriculum. It is no longer 
in the experimental stage. It is accepted enthusiastically by students, parents 


and teachers 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD PROGRAM 
OF CONSERVATION EDUCATION? 


CHAIRMAN: Laurence E. Winter, Director of Secondary Education, Portland 
Public Schools, Portland, Oregon 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
Elsie Gibbs, Director of Secondary Education, San Bernardino City Schools, 
San Bernardino, California 
C. E. Haskins, Principal, Rapid City Junior-Senior High School, Rapid City, 
South Dakota 


Summary of a presentation by GRANT W. JENSEN 


‘Lake we find ourselves in the dilemma of being urged to produce more 
materials, more food, more goods for the use of our own people and to send 
as aid to other nations. On the other hand our leaders urge the conservation of 
our natural resources. The government through its bureaus pass premiums to 
farmers encouraging them to use good soil conservation practices. But from 
the other hand of government the farmers receive payments for destroying 
crops and animals when they are found to be in abundance. In addition, the 
problem of an ever-increasing population persists while our frontier sources 
have disappeared. The time is growing late and, although we cannot press the 
blame on education entirely, we must carry the responsibility of educating the 
young now in our care and those coming to us in the future on the importance 
of conservation in our national life. One needs only to look at the activities of 
a corporation, the United States Steel Corporation, which to meet our expanding 
economy developed a new steel mill out of our farm lands, but more important 
found themselves forced to go to South America for the ore with which to 
fill the furnaces. This underlines the fact that our natural resources are exhaustible 
and some have already reached that point. 

What can we do for the adolescent, the young boy and girl who sits in the 
class rooms in our secondary schools each day? Each teacher is working hard to 
present information to the youngsters, increase their knowledge, change their 
attitudes, and teach skills that will permit them to operate in our society. 
Educators have recognized that, in addition to accurate information and better 
attitudes, a greater social sensitivity must be learned by the student. 

One example here should sufhice. The San Joaquin valley has grown in recent 
years to be one of the greatest cotton producing regions in the United States. 
Fortunately the area has been free from the pink bollworm. In the summer of 
1951 cotton picking machines that came into California from boll-infested areas 
in the South were found to have brought with them some of the bollworms. 


Grant W. Jensen is Principal of the Shafter High School, Shafter, California. 
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Thoughtful people in the agriculture fields immediately demanded that these 
machines be fumigated as soon as they reached the California border in order 
to kill the bollworms 

It was found that some farmers refused to have their machines taken from 
their fields for the short period of twenty-four hours in order that the fumigating 
be accomplished. Force in the form of deputies had to appear in many instances 
before such machines could be fumigated. These farmers lacked not only 
common sense but also social sensitivity. If the bollworm had been allowed to 
spread, in a period of a few years the value of the several hundred million dollar 
cotton crop would have been reduced to a fraction of its present value. 

There are five major areas that must be kept in mind when speaking of 
the total program. One is the non-renewable resource of minerals; the other 
groups constitute the renewable resources of soil, water, forest, and wild life 
Our problem as educators is how can we teach our youngsters to learn and 
respect conservation principles in these several areas. A committee of secondary- 
school principles of California advances some suggestions on how this can be 
done. They recognize that the school curriculum is too crowded for an addi- 
tional class in conservation and also felt that effective learning in this area could 
be accomplished if excellent units were incorporated within existing subject 
fields. By insisting on giving the students the viewpoints of the social scientist, 
the natural scientist, and others a thorough coverage will result. 

The administrators’ committee, gaining assistance from experienced teachers, 
has prepared a series of model units in the subject fields of English, chemistry, 
biology, general science, agriculture, social studies, U. S. history, homemaking, 
and physics. The intent is to supply the teacher with ideas that can be followed 
or will open other channels for work. The committee assumed that, if the teacher 
is given aid in the concepts to be covered, types of materials available, and 
experiences to be utilized, even the most poorly prepared teacher in this subject 
field may do a creditable teaching job. 

For example, the unit of work prepared in relation to biology includes material 
under five column headings. (A sample is given here of headings and material 
in biology.) (1) Pupil Objective (To comprehend the fact that all life depends 
upon natural resources.) (2) Pupil Experiences (A study of the chemistry of 
the animal and human body by demonstration, experimentation, and observa 
tion of compounds and some sixteen or eighteen elements and their interrela 
tionship between life and natural resources.) (3) Evaluation (Teacher observation 
related to the attention of the pupil and subsequent relevant question in addition 
to teacher-pupil correction of laboratory and home work.) (4) Audio-visual 
Aids (Films listed are: ‘Food and Soil,’’ “Heritage We Guard,” ‘Wearing Away 
of Land"; and the filmstrip, “Water Resources.’’) (5) Source Material (This 
list includes books and pamphlets that can be consulted by teacher and student.) 

This type of resource unit gives the basic ideas and aids to be developed by 
the teachers. It is incumbent upon school principals to direct investigations of 
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conservation problems in their local areas. The staff must be stimulated to 
place in effect carefully planned sequential experiences covering local, national, 
and international aspects of conservation. Valuable allies can be found in such 
agencies as the U. S. Forest Service, Soil Conservation Service, and California 
Department of National Resources. Many of these agencies have been conduct- 
ing limited educational programs, preparing bibliographies and study guides for 
teachers. The work of the schools can be greatly enhanced through closely 
co-ordinated activities with the public agencies. 

No program in conservation education will succeed unless the administrators 
of the school believe in this phase of education. We must take a hard look at 
our instructional program and instruct our students in problems of personal and 
social importance. Conservation is an area that is socially and personally im- 
portant now: time will continue to show us that education in this field cannot 
be entrusted to the hucksters or occasional slogan-waving groups. Each ad- 
ministrator must give an important place in his curriculum to conservation 


education. 


Summary of a presentation by D. C. BURGER 


ie is a popular pastime today to criticize the schools, but all criticism is 
not harmful; it can lead to progress. Our schools are judged by the product 
graduated and by the behavior of those adults who have come up through our 
school systems. If we, within the profession, are to evaluate and criticize effec- 
tively our own work, we can only do so by examining these products of our 
schools. 

To me, the greatest and most serious indictment against our schools is the 
iack of recognition and training in the field of foresight. We are not giving 
our pupils that habit of considering immediate problems in terms of long-range 
results. Our present problems are so numerous that we fail to show our pupils 
how problems are related and interpreted in terms of the future. Call this a way 
of life, if you wish, but our adult population shows, by its lack of foresight, 
that it has not been prepared by our schools for this phase of adult life. 

A few instances to substantiate this criticism can be given. Twenty years ago we 
were told that we were entering an automobile age. Today we are well into it 
with the average American spending more time per week in his car than he does 
in reading. One out of three Americans owns a car and 17,600 of them were 
killed last year with thousands more injured. Your school, if it follows a normal 
pattern, teaches reading during most of the twelve years. But how much time 
do you allot for the teaching of how to cope with the automobile as an im- 


portant phase of adult life? 


D. C. Burger is Principal of the Wheaton Community High School, Wheaton, Illinois. 
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Twenty years ago we were told that our population would migrate to suburban 
and rural areas. What have we done in preparation for our pupils who now are 
holding offices in communities overwhelmed by population increases, inade 
quate water and sewage systems, lacking in adequate parking facilities, with 
streets not designed for the trafic they are now expected to carry? 

The increase in our birth rate has been known for the last ten years. During 
one hour while we are here—ninety babies will be born. How many com 
munities could you name that will have their new school rooms ready when the 
increases come to school? 

The day of the abundant food supply is almost a thing of the past. Two out 
of every three acres of productive land are now required to feed one person 
What happens when our population, increasing at an undreamed of rate, along 


with a longer life expectancy, doubles in size? 


Since 1800 we have been warned that we must conserve our natural resources, 


but in that 150 years we have done practically nothing to change our extravagant 
ways. Daily the equivalent of a square mile of good farm land is washed away in 
our rivers. Our resources of forests, wildlife, minerals, coal, and oil are being 


depleted at a rapid rate. What has your school done to make pupils aware of 


this waste? 

Look at the world situation today if you do not think we should be criticized 
for the lack of foresightedness. With a peace within our grasp and having been 
given the leadership of the world, we have let it slip because our leaders, sup- 
ported by those we have taught, lacked the foresight to make long-range, 
lasting plans for peace. 

2g 
c 


Conservation must be added to the curriculum of our schools, not as a subject 
but as an attitude. Just as teachers are teaching their pupils the elements of 
safety and health, so must they be teaching the attitude of conservation. We 
will produce an adult population which has developed some foresight when we 


can graduate students with an awareness of the needs for conservation. 


To develop a complete, nationwide program of conservation we must set 


up a program of conservation im our schools. 


1. Administrators must make a study of the facts of conservation and must formulate 


long-range plans to include it in the curriculum of their schools 

2. Teachers must make a similar study and be shown their responsibility for promotic 
of the program 

3. At all grade levels and in all subjects the attitude of conservation must be introduce 

4. Students must be made aware of the attitude toward conservation just as they become 
aware of the attitudes about safety and health 

5. The facts of conservation must be made available to both teachers and pupils to pr 
vide study, experiments, field trips, and laboratory work in conservation. 

6. The schools must join other agencies and groups already organized and working « 


make America conscious of the need for conservation 
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HOW CAN SUPERVISION MAKE ITS GREATEST 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE LEARNING PROCESS? 


CHAIRMAN: Raphiel Teagle, Supervisor of High Schools, State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS 
Martin Zuckerman, Principal, Bensenville Community High School, Bensen- 
ville, Illinois 
Howard J. Cleland, Principal, Bailey Junior High School, Jackson, Mississippi 


Summary of a presentation by PAUL P. BOATWRIGHT 


——_ like dogs, vary in disposition. For that reason there can be no set 
formula for a supervisor to use in dealing with his teachers. Teachers are people 


and supervisors are people. Because of this fact and because of the very nature 
y 


of people, it has become necessary to have other people write on subjects similar 


to the one that has been assigned to me: How can supervision make its greatest 
contribution to the learning process? From the very beginning it is quite im- 
portant that we remember that training will not change a dog's or a person's 
natural temperament. Of course, it will bring about a better understanding. 
Once you browbeat a teacher and take away her desire to do a good job, you 
have ruined her as a teacher. Too much criticism results in one not trying. 
With a dog, we have some opportunity to make our selection of one with the 
right temperament. For the most part a principal inherits more teachers than he 
has the opportunity to select; because, in most cases, we already have our 
teachers selected some years before. This being the case, then we must do the 
best possible job for them and with them 
Anyone who has supervisory duties should read Blanche Saunders fine book, 
Training You to Train Your Dog.”’' The whole idea behind the book is summed 
up in the title: It is the owner who needs training. Many of the suggestions 
are directly applicable to the supervision of our school personnel. To accomplish 
the most in training, Miss Saunders lists certain do’s and dont’s that must be 
followed. The most helpful of these are 
1. Every little effort on the dog's part must be recognized; however, you must not baby 
, as at times it will be necessary to force him to do some things against his will for his 
? good 
Be consistent 
Be patient 
Vary his work so that he will not tire of it and will not grow stale 
Be firm, when necessary 
If you feel yourself losing your temper, you might just as well quit until you are in a 
better mood, for you will accomplish nothing 
! Blanche Saunders. Training You to Train Your Dog. Garden City: Doubleday and Company, 1946 


Paul P. Boatwright is Principal of the Roosevelt Junior High School, Toptka, Kansas. 
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7. Don't expect a perfectly trained dog after a short training period 

8. Teach your dog to work for the reward of praise 

9. Remember that kindness will accomplish much more than harshness and cruelty 

10. Never let your dog blame you for correcting him, but handle him in such a way that 
he will take the blame upon himself for not paying attention to you 

11. See that your dog is in a happy frame of mind at the end of each training period 


There are two types of thinking a supervisor has to do: anticipatory thinking 
and quick thinking. The more anticipatory thinking you do the less quick 
thinking you have to do. Too often we create our problems, or make them greater 
by continual quick thinking. 

When I was invited to give this presentation, I asked our school staff to do 
some anticipatory thinking on some of our supervisory problems. We felt that 
the discussion of this problem was very valuable to the teachers in our school 
In agreement with this procedure is a statement by A. A. Shdanow: “If there 
were no discussion, no criticism, and no introspection, there would be no 
advancement. Wherever criticism and discussion are lacking, the springs of 
development dry up and mustiness and stagnation appear.”’ 

Miss A said, “A person who does supervisory work should live democratic 
ally. If he doesn’t, tensions occur between the supervisor and the teacher, just 
as they occur between myself and my students when I become too autocratic 
We should have an opportunity to help formulate school policies. If you, as 
principal, create a democratic atmosphere in our everyday school life, your 
supervisory comments will be accepted without question. If we feel free to walk 
into your office, if we teachers call one another by our first names, we will then 
live in an atmosphere that makes the ‘taking’ of criticism easier.” 

Miss A is saying that supervision can make its greatest contribution to the learning 


process if our supervisors really live democracy and create an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence that is an after effect of respect for professional ability. 

“I realize there are times when we get too enthused about our abilities to do 
someone else’s job,” remarked Mr. B. “In my few years of teaching, it is my 
opinion that a person who supervises will be respected by his teachers if his 
abilities and personality merit such respect. If we have problems we have to feel 


our supervisor is approachable, sympathetic, and understanding. We wish to 
feel that we may expect constructive suggestions. If this isn’t possible, we will 
become quite unhappy in our work. The other day I was visiting with one of 
our teachers, Mrs. S., and I agree with her that another duty of our supervisors 
is to lead us and challenge us in new teaching techniques and additional pro 
fessional reading. Lead us in recognizing how continual culture changes result 
in our changing our educational philosophy in certain areas, and some of 
our educational concepts. If an atmosphere can be prevalent that is not a feeling 
of ‘being on the carpet,’ then the teacher will feel quite free to come to you for 
counsel—a friendly relationship between teacher and supervisor, kept ‘profes 
sionally personal.’ Mrs. S. also mentioned another very important point in that 
a good supervisor should give a teacher somewhat of a ‘free rein’ in trying out 
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new teaching ideas, thus allowing a teacher to feel free and positive. Of course, 
we are aware that some teachers, like stylists in women’s clothes, always go to 
extremes.”’ 

Mr. B and Mrs. S. are saying that supervision can make its greatest contribution 
to the learning proce:s if the supervisor really creates an atmosphere of confidence, which 
results in a sympathetic understanding of responsibilities and duties of supervised and 
supervisor. 

“All this is very true,” said Miss C., “and, in addition, we want our supervisors 
to give us proper backing as well as leadership. We want them, when necessary, 
to be a shield and defender, ward off irate parents, take care of students that we 
cannot handle in our classes, ‘go to bat’ for us with uninformed, indifferent, and 
antagonistic people in our community. We feel you know the problems and 
can present them to the community better than anyone else.” 


Miss C. is saying that supervision can make its greatest contribution to the learning 


process if the supervisor will protect the teachers from unreasonable outside influences. 
If this is done, conditions which result in good teaching will be easier attained. 


“Teachers, like other people, ‘blossom’ when praised for a job well done,” 
said Miss T. ‘It seems so easy to be good-natured. I wonder anyone takes 
the trouble to be anything else. This characteristic will build staff morale as 
much as any one thing the supervisory staff can do. I can’t understand why this 
is so often forgotten by some supervisors. Perhaps, in some cases, it is because 
sO many administrators get so buried in school administration that they do not 
find the time or energy to do some of these important things. Maybe they get 
so occupied with running the school that they cannot help others do a better 
job of teaching. Perhaps some of these administrative chores, that could very 
well be shelved for the time being, should not interfere with helping teachers 
become better teachers. The social psychologists speak of ‘faith in unrealized 
potentialities’ as a dynamic social force. People will do almost anything to live 
up to the good reputations they, rightly or extravagantly, enjoy.” 

Miss T. is Saying that supert ision can make its greatest contribution to the learning 
process if the supervisor will put first things first. One of the most powerful tools be has 
to work with is the use of judicious praise. 

‘In our school system all supervisors and principals are required to write 
supervisory reports on teachers once a year,” said Miss L. “Since these reports 
may be the basis for salary increments, promotion, or dismissal, it seems to me 
that the content of these should be fully discussed with the teachers concerned. 
It seems very important that supervisors should look for broad fundamentals 
good questioning, thoughtful response, particular aims, ef¢.—not unimportant 
mistakes. We, both supervisor and supervised, must never forget that our 
judgments are often more subjective than they are objective.” 

Miss L. is saying that supervision can make its greatest contribution to the learning 
process if the supervisor and the supervised understand the real purposes of supervision. 
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“If one is to supervise others, that person must be liked by those he super- 
vises,"’ said Mr. R. “He must be human, a good scholar, and he must be able 
to gain rapport with the supervised. If teachers devise signals such as so many 
kicks on the steam pipes, or putting a window blind at half mast in a strategic 
teacher's room to indicate the presence of the supervisor in the building, then 
that supervisor will be of no value in the total educational program in that 
school. Teachers must be free from tensions, there must be a real give-and- 
take relationship between the supervisor and the supervised. I have known a 
supervisor to make this statement: ‘I have never visited a teacher's class but 
that I learned more from that teacher than she in turn learned from me.’ Perhaps 
some supervisors need to take a complete inventory of their philosophy of 
supervision.” 

Mr. R. is saying that supervision can make its greatest contribution to the learn- 
ing process when the supervisor is respected as a person by those he supervises. 

It has often been truly said, as the principal, so the school; as the supervisors, 
so the teachers. General Grant is reported to have said, “There are no poor regi- 


ments, only poor colonels."* 


Summary of a presentation by WALKER BROWN 


Tiiiiciiaen like any adventure in business, involves certain risks. If a 


principal will invest his time moderately and wisely in supervision, the teachers 
and the pupils will profit greatly and thus the principal will be that much more 
effective. The risks of supervision are two: the teacher may not react favorably; 
and the principal usually will find himself placed in a position where he is 
forced to react to teaching he has observed. These hazards are due to the human 
relations involved when a superior officer undertakes to evaluate the life work 
of a member of his staff. The problems can be by-passed if the principal stays 
out of classes. Altogether too frequently that is what the principal does. Conse- 
quently, he knows little from firsthand knowledge of what goes on in his school. 
Non-classroom contacts in the halls, offices, at coffee-break, and the like are a 
poor substitute for actual observation. The historian would call such contacts 
secondary, not original, source material. 

Fortunately, it is true that anyone who has the temerity to be a principal 
realizes that supervision is part of the job; that, if it is ignored, worse problems 
are likely to pile up. Beginning teachers need and deserve help, experienced 
teachers appreciate stimulation and approval and those few but persistent 
problem teachers demand constant attention to keep their classes at subsistence 
level 
? Thomas H. Briggs and Joseph Justman. Improving Instruction through Supervision. New York: Macmilla 
Company. 1952. 

Walker Brown is Principal of the Alexander Hamilton High School, Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia 
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It is not our thesis that the principal must carry the whole load of supervision. 
He will have subject chairmen: supervisors, vice-principals, and, perhaps, 
co-ordinators in the larger schools. But unless the principal shows active interest 
in improving teaching and learning -by himself becoming involved, his aides 
will not be as active. Here, as in most administration, example sets the pattern. 


Assuming, then, that the principal will visit one or two classes a day, even 


though the visits are fragmentary and occur only when opportunity permits, let 
us suggest the practical psychology which should be involved: 

1. The principal should quietly tell the whole faculty he would like the privilege of 
dropping in on their classes when he can. Person-to-person, somehow, this should be done 
And it should be described as a rare educational privilege for the principal—which it actually 
is or can be 
2. The principal should make clear that he is no subject-matter specialist and simply 


comes in as a student to see if he can learn and to see how the students are learning 

3. The principal should make clear to the faculty that the privilege to visit carries with it 
the obligation for him to try to react to what is going on in the classroom—as a learner, 
never as a pontiff 

4. Moreover, the principal should let it be known that he is interested in seeing the class 
at its best, so would appreciate an occasional invitation to be present at the right time 


So much for the approach. Our practical psychology would tell us that when 
the principal is in the room he behaves somewhat as follows: 

1. He pays attention—mostly to the students, but out of the corner of his eye to the 
teaching personality. Keeping his eye on the reactions, manners, and avidity of students, he 
can remain somewhat objective. After all, it is not how the teacher impresses him, but how 
the students react to the teacher that counts. 

2. He never ‘shows off’’ his superior knowledge or humor too broadly, but may try to 
take part in the class work if he can. 

3. He makes a mental note of all the good things he sees—good ventilation, clean room, 
bulletin board, student interest or manner as items for the step-off when he must react to the 
teacher about the visit. This accent on something good, the principal knows, is highly im- 
portant. The bad things can usually be ignored, the good things never. 

4. When he leaves, as when he entered, he makes his movements known. From the be- 
ginning to the end of the visit, he acts like an invited guest and thus is more likely to be 
treated as one. No scoring list, no obvious note-taking 


So much for the visit. Now comes the test, the hard part. Our practical 
psychology suggests to the principal that 

1. He avoid a formal conference with appointment, desk, notes, and all the trappings of 
officialdom. After all, he should have little to say in any one contact and that mostly pleasant. 
So he sees the teacher in her classroom, in the hall, the library or almost any place but his 
official office unless he has broken the ice of that place. However, if he cannot escape and the 
teacher asks him, of all bad questions, ‘What are your criticisms, Mr. Snodgrass?"’ he faces 
the situation squarely and says, “None, but I surely enjoyed myself. That is quite a class, 
etc. Tell me if I am right that your purpose was efc. and that you used the method of efc. to 
gain that end.” The conversation will roll, the teacher and the principal have saved face. 
And a criticism is slipped in apparently unnoticed, “What can we do in the office to help 
you with Jim—or to get more suitable materials.”’ 
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2. The principal knows that supervision is like alternating current. It can flow both ways, 
and fast. So the principal seeks ways to thank the teacher for telling him any number of 
things about the class, its size, undisciplined characters in it, lack of materials, and the like 
The principal accentuates the positive by taking these supervisory suggestions from the 
teacher in good spirit. He may even try to do something about them. One suggestion car- 
ried out is worth two given the teacher. 

So much for the conference, so-called, which when humanized, simply 
becomes the principal's reaction to what went on in the class, given largely in 
the terms of praise—not too oily, not too superficial—but the sweet-sour of 
well-prepared analysis. Continually, and here, finally, the principal evaluates 
himself as the educational leader he is supposed to be. 

1. Am I kind; do I realize that feelings in human relations are facts; that people grow 
under the positive approach and shrivel or shirk under the negative? 

2. Do I know that my success as a principal is always bound up in the reaction of pupils 
to their teachers, and that it pays to be considerate? 

3. Am I enthusiastic about learning; or am I without enthusiasm, trying to light the lamps 


of teachers? 

4. Am I a mechanic of administrative machinery alone (as I must be in part) or am I 
willing to find time actually to take part in classes—to visit them? 

5. Do I realize that the kind of principal I am, good or bad, makes a tremendous differ 
ence to the colleagues with whom I work; that what I am inclined to put first in my profes 
sional life is likely to receive the attention of others? 

6. Do I like students so much that I am willing to try to create conditions and an atmos- 
phere of interesting learning in the days of their youth in the school of which I am head? 


HOW SHOULD WE TEACH CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: I. Keith Tyler, Director, Institute for Education by Radio-Television, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; President, Junior Town Meeting 
League 

INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 

Watt A. Long, Associate Superintendent, San Francisco Public Schools, San 


Francisco, California 
Lenel G. Shuck, Western Representative, American Education Publications 


Santa Ana, California 
Mark L. Haas, Vice President, Radio Station KMPC, Los Angeles, California 


Summary of a presentation by CARL L. HOPKINS 


bax to the child's parents, his teachers play the greatest role in his 
life. As adults when we look back on our educational past, we remember 
teachers, not methods or techniques or even the special content of their instruc 


tion. Unconsciously we learn from everyone, but we have a tendency to resist 
those whose explicit business is not to teach us. Only to the teacher do we 


Carl L. Hopkins is Principal of the Frank B. Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio. 
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willingly open ourselves to influence without feeling belittled or resentful or 
ashamed of our ignorance 

A democratic society relies on the educational process to impart the knowledge 
and strengthen the values that sustain faith in freedom and promote wise 
decision on matters affecting the public welfare. The teacher has a key role 
in a democratic society because he is expected to be not the servant of some 
partisan interest but of the spirit of disinterested inquiry which serves the 
common interest. No taboo can be laid down on what subject matter or ideas 
the teacher is to consider if he is to teach well. The good teacher knows how to 
use all sorts of materials even those supplied by the enemies of democracy. 

John Studebaker says: “I do not believe that the school should be made 
an agency of indoctrination, whether for one particular set of ideas or another. 
I want to keep education free from all ‘entangling alliances,’ now and in the 
future. It is my belief that the public school teacher, supported as he is by 
citizens and taxpayers of all shades of opinion, should be interested solely in 
education and not at all in propaganda. Education should be a ‘leading-out' 


process, not a ‘jamming-in’ process. The true educator wants to develop in his 


learners the free spirit of critical inquiry. He wants to foster a willingness to 
challenge all proposals until they can be satisfactorily validated in terms of 
what the learner believes to be most advantageous to himself and to his fellows 
in a Civilization that depends upon co-operation.” 

In 1950 the NEA Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom reported 
that America’s schools today are far from being free from devious and direct 
pressures on teachers, administrators, teaching materials, and curriculums. 
To protect them, the NEA Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom recom- 
mends that boards of education adopt a statement of policy for handling 
controversial issues. So that its provisions may be understood by all, such a 
policy should be developed co-operatively by school and community groups 
with no one group or special interest dominating. These recommendations are 
suggested by the committee: 

1. The need for professional solidarity in protesting all forms of censorship, supression, 
and attacks on education 


». The need for teachers to come to the support of courageous administrators who resist 


pressure groups 
3. The need for teachers to assume their responsibility for the preservation of the right to 


teach the truth 
4. The need for organized action from the state and national arms of the profession for 


the preservation of our fundamental freedoms 
5. The need to become the active custodians of the freedom of knowledge which implies 


freedom to teach and freedom to learn 
6. The need to be alert to subtle approaches of those who would destroy or gain control 


of the schools 
The Committee also states: ‘Studying a philosophy does not mean endorsing 


it, much less proclaiming it. We study cancer in order to learn how to defeat it. 
The same must be done in regard to controversial issues.”’ 
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According to the Committee on Controversial Issues from the curriculum 
office of the Philadelphia public schools, a controversial issue may be defined 
as one in which “proposed solutions conflict with the cherished interests, 
beliefs, or group affiliations of a section of citizens."" The long established 
function of the public school system to develop a well-informed citizehry and 
the presence in the schools of our future citizens, workers, and employees 
create an ideal setting for the imprejudiced discussion of economic issues which 
do not have commonly accepted answers. If the schools do not discuss these 
controversial issues, outside agencies, with biased views, will pre-empt the 
educative process in these areas. There is a need for a policy to protect pupils 
in their right to learn in an unbiased atmosphere, with free access to information, 
and to guarantee teachers the security necessary for an impartial approach in 
teaching such issues. Economic problems which are brought into the classroom 


provide motivation for gathering information and for critical thinking. They 
add to the vitality of the curriculum and to the learning process only if they 
grow out of the immediate experiences of the students and are recognized by 


the students as their own problems. 


Whether or not a teacher should express his own opinion on a controversial 
economic question is in itself controversial. Many teachers believe the expres- 
sion of an opinion is not a violation of the objective approach. They feel it is 
unfair to lead students to decide a question when they themselves remain aloof 
and that such aloofness is a sign of weakness. There is, however, another side 
of the question. Since the teacher is not seeking to indoctrinate, but to develop 
skills which will become an important part of the student's intellectual equip- 
ment, he will stress techniques rather than solutions. He will realize that his 
position as a teacher gives added weight to his opinions, that as a participant 
in a debate he is false to his responsibility as chairman, and that his greater 
knowledge and ease of expression may force his students to retreat in silence 
Thus, it is not from weakness, but from wisdom that the teacher refrains from 
expressing his opinion 

To encourage the student to think intelligently and critically on controversial 
issues, the teacher should formulate a definite program. When controversial 
issues are looked upon as problems to be solved, it is possible to break down the 
process for clear analysis and understanding of the issue. Group planning and 
discussion should occur at all stagés. Discussion is particularly useful because 
it provides opportunity for each member of the group to contribute and at the 
same time is a means of testing ideas against the total experience of the grouy 


Adequate treatment of issues should include the following steps 


1. Define the problem 


2. Trace the historical background. “Awareness of what has happened in the 


past and of the reasons for the development of the controversy permits a broader 


perspective of the dispute 
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3. Explain all terms 

4. Describe the functions of institutions involved in the problem 

5. List the arguments given by each side 

6. Examine each argument for validity. Note faulty basic promises, inaccurate 
analogies, improper deductions, half-truths, and evasions 

7. Seek to discover what is right, rather than who is right 

8. Examine propaganda devices and appeals to the emotions 

9. Discover areas of possible agreement. ‘With those in mind, students 
should be in position to propose tentative solutions, or at least to suggest the 
general direction in which a solution may be found.” 

10. Indicate resources available for further study 

In addition to discussion such classroom techniques as debates, panels, 
forums, personal interviews with well-informed persons, local surveys, and 
experiences of students and others can be utilized with good purpose in, the 
overall presentation of controversial issues. Thus the student is free to learn 
without being indoctrinated 

Some of us in administration are very fortunate in being located in school 
systems and environments where the teaching of controversial issues is not a 
problem. My school is located in a small college town of about 10,000 plus 
2,500 college students. It seems that the staff of small colleges such as ours, 
privately endowed, are not unduly influenced by the individual taxpayer. There- 
fore, the professor feels less inhibited in the teaching of controversial issues. 
Through the years, our college has gradually broken the ice with our citizens 
in regard to unprejudiced teaching. We also are blessed with a most under- 
standing and courageous superintendent who has been wise enough to shoulder 
aside the few criticisms that are directed toward the school and its personnel. 

Our board of education members are intelligent men who also are courageous 
enough to give full support to the superintendent, the principal, and the staff 
They have no written policy in regard to the teaching of controversial issues 
They do have, however, faith in the ability of the personnel they have employed 
to run the school and handle controversial issues in a fair and competent manner. 

If you are interested in having your board of education adopt a statement 
of policy for handling controversial issues, I suggest that you read and secure 
copies of the policy adopted by the board of education for the public schools in 


Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Summary of a presentation by NORMAN B. SCHARER 


‘io writer's secondary-school experience has been limited to two schools, both 
located in California. One has an enrollment of 2,250 students and according 
to standards of the U. S. Office of Education would be considered a large school. 


Norman B. Scharer is Principal of the Ventura Senior High School, Ventura, California. 
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The other has an enrollment of 1,050 pupils and in California would be listed 
as a medium-sized high school. In neither of these systems has a group of lay 
or professional persons appeared before the board of education protesting 


instruction materials or techniques of teaching. This is probably due to the far- 


sightedness of the administration and to understanding by the staff of the prob- 


lems that might occur. It certainly does not mean that the instruction is sterile, 
for topics that have caused concern elsewhere are being covered without 
difficulty 

This brief paper is based then upon an analysis of action that caused the 
communities to have confidence in their schools. One should not infer by 
the above statements that all unfortunate happenings could have been pre 
vented by the educators. Patrons of some school districts have always handled 
the “controversial issue’ problem in a flashy manner that appeared in the 
headlines. Also, “peaceful’’ districts may have a problem at any moment, for 
frequently local groups are stirred up by the news from other communities or 
directly by crusading individuals 

Lest some person challenge or misunderstand the personal philosophy 
of the writer, he makes two very definite statements: first, capitalism and 
democracy, as systems of economics and politics when employed together, 
create the most successful way of life that civilization has known; second, 
that communism and all shades of communism is a threat to this way of life 
practiced in this great nation, the United States 

However, the writer firmly believes that it is necessary for our high-school 
youth to understand the various idealogies and how each contributes to or 
limits the freedom of the individual. To this end we must direct our materials 
and the instruction of these materials. It is a great responsibility in which ad- 


ministrators, teachers, and lay persons must share. 


WHAT ARE CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES? 


Controversial issues are matters of disagreement which become controversial 
when we have allowed our emotions or special interests and drives to affect our 
judgment and when we are, therefore, either unable or unwilling to find a 
solution satisfactory to both sides. In such discussions opinions are frequently 
presented which have little factual basis in information and we refuse to attack 
our problems through any scientific approach. 

Although preparing to meet and cope with a static culture is probably easier, 
man is by nature dynamic, and one of the reasons for the success of our country 
lies in its skillful utilization of these dynamic yet often diverse forces. Our 
culture is a complex one; it is often important for us to group all the facts 
surrounding a problem before we can begin to work on a solution. Out of this 
difference of opinion there usually emerges a better solution than could have 
been found before the meeting of minds and ideas. In a static culture, as char- 
acterized by many in the Orient, any attempt to challenge the status quo would 
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be looked upon with disfavor. America, however, constantly seeks better 
solutions to old problems and knows it is possible to have unity among its 
conflicting and changing ideas 

Conflicting points of view are often experienced in the areas of religion, 
politics, internationalism, racial heritage, family life education, government, 
capital vs. labor, public education vs. private education, functions of public 
education, and social behavior. Viewpoints are often strongly conditioned by 
local situations, the history of the community, and the economic and social 


composition of the community 


ISSUES THAT ARE NOT CONTROVERSIAI 


Those opinions and attitudes which have received general acceptance as 
being fundamental to our American way of life, and which have been so recog- 
nized during a long period of time and by the great majority of our citizens, 
must be considered as part of our basic philosophy and no longer open to dis- 
agreement or controversy. The following principles are among the more 
commonly so recognized 

Each person is entitled to respect and dignity as an individual, to equal opportunities, 
and to guarantees of his personal liberties 

The Constitution is the supreme law of the land. Through interpretation and by amend- 
ment this document still meets our needs in government today; thus, its framers have pro- 
vided for changing developments in American government 

In order to be democratic, we must strive to keep an open mind, hear the other fellow out, 
and be tolerant of one another's attitudes and ideas 

Government by the majority implies the responsibility of that majority to safeguard the 


rights of the minority 
A democratic government in a free society requires an educated citizenry 
Our system of free enterprise, while perhaps not perfect, has provided the highest stand- 


rd of living and greatest general good for all that the world has yet known 


The family is the fundamental social institution in our American way of life 


THE ROLE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Decision in a particular controversial situation usually lies with the ad- 
ministrator who may be the department head, principal, or the superintendent, 
The position is difficult, for administrators have a great responsibility to the 
students, teachers, and community. Because of their position of leadership, 


administrators are the first point of contact of outside pressure groups. Fre- 


quently, this pressure causes them to decide issues in haste without considering 
all the details. Free discussion needs to have the administrator's full suppor, 


and teachers should be assured of their support in all legitimate and appropriate 


activities 

Certain criticism may be valid and the administrator must develop the means 
of evaluation. Full inquiry in its source often determines its validity. Decisions 
based upon full evidence and reasonable discussion require courage, but such 


decisions are accepted for the most part by the fair and openminded. The 
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principal bears the major responsibility for the administration and supervision 
of the curriculum, selection of materials, methods of instruction. He must be 


continually alert to what is being taught in his school 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 

The teacher is often the center of any educational controversy, for he makes 
the initial selection of subject and materials which are used under his direction. 
Such pressures have caused most teachers to dodge issues that might provoke 
criticism. However, when given the correct encouragement within and without 
the system, they give consideration to issues of which students need to be keenly 
aware 

The teacher's chief responsibility is to present and stress the total situation, 
to develop methods of weighing and comparing evidence, and of moving toward 
tenable conclusions. The teacher must have sufficient background in the topic 
to do this successfully. 

In practice, teachers have a responsibility to adapt their work to the age and 
maturity of their students, and to discriminate between work required of a 
whole class and that permitted to individuals or to a small group. Resource 
materials for the latter must be extensive enough to present all sides of the 
question at hand. The teacher must have free use of materials for responsible use 
in teaching. Without this privilege he is handicapped in helping the students 
obtain a real foundation of citizenship through an analysis of the facts and the 
different viewpoints on historical and current issues. 


THE ROLE OF THE LAY PUBLIC 


Parents have a right to raise questions if they have reason to believe that the 
school is unfair or narrow in its viewpoint. However, it is imperative that, before 
more than an inquiry is made, they actually know the content of the course, 
the goals of the course, and what actually occurred. Generally this can be ac- 
complished by contacting the teachers and/or administrator directly, thus 
avoiding publicity. Intelligent concern and active co-operation is appreciated 
by those in education. This attitude on the part of parents will do much to 
foster the dynamic teaching of controversial issues in an unbiased manner. 

Leaders in the community must take an active stand for effective conduct of 
education. If education is to be broad and responsible rather than one that is 
narrow and subservient to special interests, this group must stand against the 
violence of selfish interest groups. Their influence can go far toward encouraging 
intelligent discussion and intelligent free use of materials 


WHEN CONFLICT COMES 

The National Council of Teachers of English summarizes this excellently in 
its Report of the Committee on Censorship of Teaching Materials for 1952. 
When conflict comes over topics and materials of instruction, the following 


procedure is recommended 
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1. Persons with authority, usually the school personnel, and special influence in the 
community are responsible for procedures. 

2. A statement of principles drawn up in advance aids greatly in handling questions as 
they arise. (Elizabeth, New Jersey, follows this plan 

3. The person appealed to should hear the complaint with courtesy. If the matter is 
simple, he should attempt to handle it by discussion and explanation. If the matter is com- 
plex, he must take time to gather evidence on his own account 

4. Persons involved should be consulted and all pertinent facts obtained 

5. If the complete and actual account of the situation does not satisfy the complainant, 
a discussion should be arranged at which competent persons both interested and disinterested 
should be present. In extreme instances public meetings may be necessary 

6. The aim of educational authorities in instances of controversy is to lead the public to 
an understanding of good educational practice, showing the place of discussion in the de- 


velopment of a democratic community 


WHAT CHANGES ARE NEEDED IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAM? 


CHAIRMAN: Glenn E. Burnette, Principal, Manhattan Junior High School, 
Manhattan, Kansas 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
W. Earl Sams, Consultant in Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California 
Delmer H. Battrick, Principal, Callanan Junior High School, Des Moines, 


lowa 


Summary of a presentation by C. BENTON MANLEY 


| 3 the forty-three years that have elapsed since it began, the junior high- 
school movement has made many lasting and noteworthy contributions to 
the improvement of secondary education. There is no way to determine with 
reasonable accuracy how much the movement has influenced and helped estab- 


lish the pattern for more recent developments in secondary education variously 
designated as general education, education for a// American youth, life adjust- 
ment education, etc. There is no question but that this influence has been and 
still is strong. Without it, the present efforts to provide education adapted to the 
needs of the enormous numbers of young people now attending the secondary 
schools of our nation probably could not have been undertaken. Certainly, they 
could not have reached their present state of comparatively high, though in- 
adequately distributed, development. 

On the other hand, it is not surprising and perhaps not to the discredit of 
the junior high-school movement that it has not fulfilled all of the promise 
that many believed it offered in its beginning. It should be recalled that, in 


C. Benton Manley is Director of Secondary Education in the Springfield Public Schools, 
Springheld, Missouri 
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the early years of the second decade of this century when the junior high school 
was getting started, no administrator had any background of experience for 
organizing it. No teacher had been specifically trained to give instruction in it, 
and few, if any, textbooks or other materials had been written particularly for 
the young adolescents who attended it. Almost no one understood what its 
aims and functions were and, except in very broad outlines, no attempt had 
been made to develop an adequate junior high-school program 

Furthermore, in addition to the great wealth of recorded experience which 
has been accumulated during the past forty years as a result of the many attempts 
to organize junior high schools and develop programs for them, an enormous 
volume of research is now at the disposal of a staff that undertakes to build or 
improve an educational program for young adolescents. The educational re- 
search available to the pioneers in the junior high-school movement was ex- 
tremely limited in amount 

Unfortunately, the evidence available clearly indicates that comparatively 
few of the staffs of the more than 9,000 secondary schools that follow some 
type of junior high-school organization have taken full advantage of the re- 
corded experience and the sound research available. The great majority has 
been content to follow along in the original patterns set forty years ago. Conse- 
quently, most junior high schools are still either merely departmentalized 
elementary schools, or high schools with diluted programs pushed down into 
the seventh and eighth grades. 

Recent studies indicate that fewer than four hundred fifty (450), roughly five 
per cent, of the junior high schools of the country are making serious efforts 
to utilize fully the recorded experience and research now available to build 
the kind of program a modern school for young adolescents should have 
These point the way for changes needed in the programs of the remaining ninety- 
five per cent of America’s junior high schools. What are some of these changes? 

First, and foremost, the program of present-day junior high schools should 
be organized to meet the developmental needs of early adolescent youth in 
modern society. It should be a program for early adolescents and not merely a 


departmentalized elementary school or a diluted high school moved down two 
grades. While the developmental needs of early adolescents probably have not 
changed since the first years of the junior high-school movement, our under- 
standing of child growth and development has increased enormously during the 
last three decades. Furthermore, modes of life in America have undergone 


marked changes during this period. 

The central problem of program development in the modern junior high 
school is that of fabricating a general design within which early adolescent 
youth can be given direct help in meeting all of their developmental tasks 
Such a program is neither an elementary nor a high-school program. While it 
may have some of the characteristics of both, most important is that it shall 


be designed for the pupils whose needs it is to serve. 
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A basic feature of the improved design is a core program to which pupils are 
assigned for at least one half of the school day. More than this amount of time 
can be utilized profitably for the core in some situations, and particularly in 
the seventh and eighth grades. It is also highly desirable for each core class 
group to stay with one teacner for at least half of the school day; two periods 


should be considered a minimum 


Much of the guidance program functions through the core. The core teacher 
is in an excellent position to become well acquainted with pupils and can 
provide each pupil with helpful and understanding counsel in relation to his 
personal and educational problems. This plan of combined class and guidance 
organization facilitates orientation and contributes greatly cto feelings of secur 
ity of entering elementary pupils 


The content of the core program is largely concerned with common integrat 
ing education. It should consist of a well-planned series of experiences which 
involve learnings of common concern to all youth. Such a program is so im- 
portant that it cannot be left to the efforts of the individual teacher working 


alone. Time must be provided for groups of teachers working in it to study 
and plan 

A large portion of the core program should be concerned with citizenship 
education and with providing experiences in this area. Such experiences should 
be firsthand as frequently as possible, and instruction should be far more vital 
and functional than it now is in most junior high schools 

Since personal guidance and civic education of pupils are the responsibility 
of the core teacher, instruction in social and moral values also becomes an 
obligation. The importance of this is not likely to be over emphasized when one 


is dealing with plastic and impressionable youth in the period of early adolesence 


Closely related to guidance, civic education, and the development of a value 
system is the strong drive of this age toward gregariousness and adjustment to 
members of the opposite sex. The core program should include many projects 
and experiences which challenge the deeper social drives and enable pupils to 
become acquainted with the problems of close personal relationships in the 
family, in peer groups of one sex, and in mixed groups of both sexes 


Instruction in the common skills of communication and computation which 


are of general significance is an essential part of the core program. Core teachers 
should assume responsibility for checking on the command of the common 
skills and should provide the individual and group instruction necessary to 


levelop them to the optimum level for each pupil 
A second basic feature of a redesigned program will be adequate provision for 
both exploration and differentiation, two functions of the junior high school 


which have been recognized from the beginning of the movement. The needs of 
" 


those pupils at both the upper and lower extremes of ability must be met. This 
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makes it necessary to include as many special interest offerings in the program 
as the limitations of the school concerned will permit. Selection of special 
interest courses and activities should be made in terms of the needs of the 
community in which the school is located. 


Special instguction must be given to both the retarded and the gifted. Here, 
as well as in special interest areas, grouping in terms of interest and ability 
seems to be desirable for the sake of efficiency, if for no other reason. The 
program of most junior high schools falls far short of meeting the developmental 
needs of their pupils because the basic patterns of instruction followed by their 
teachers have lagged far behind what we have learned through research about 
child growth, how learning occurs, the nature and extent of individual differ- 
ences, how attitudes and values are established, efficiency in teaching the skills, 
and dozens of other things that effect the educative process. Since comparatively 
few teachers obtain pre-service training designed for a program of the kind 
described here, it is essential for schools that undertake to meet the develop- 
mental needs of the young adolescent in modern society to provide in-service 
education for their staffs. Such an in-service program must emphasize the 
techniques of unit teaching, the classroom as a laboratory, pupil-teacher plan- 
ning, the problem approach to instruction, utilization of community resources, 
efficiency in developing the skills, corrective and remedial techniques, and 
last, but not least, up-to-date understanding of child growth and development 


‘he junior high-school principal who succeeds in redesigning the prog o 
The j high-school 1 wh is in redes g the program of 


instruction, establishing in-service training for the teachers of the school, and 


making the other changes advocated here, but who continues to follow a con- 
ventional administrative pattern will soon find that he is putting new wine in 


old bottles 

Probably the greatest administrative hinderance to the proper functioning 
of a good core program and other modern junior high-school practices is a 
conventional daily schedule. The grouping of core teachers to provide time 
for group planning and co-ordination of effort, assigning single class groups 
to given teachers for two or more periods per day, enabling pupils to enter 
desired special interest courses and activities without conflict, providing flexi- 
bility in the daily schedule, and permitting easy shifting of pupils from one 
class group to another are some of the more important schedule making prob- 
lems involved. All of these must be dealt with effectively if a truly modern 
junior high-school program is to be developed 

Finally, one hundred per cent of all junior high schools need to develop 
a better program for evaluating the results of instruction. Evaluation as it is 
here considered is concerned with the all-round development of the learner 
It is the process of gathering, recording, and interpreting evidence of the 
changes in the behavior of students which are the result of their educational 


experienc es. 
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Summary of a presentation by HENRY J. WALTON 


‘ie RE are two words in this topic that seem to be troublesome when one 
thinks seriously on it. The first word is ‘‘change.’’ It seems fairly obvious that 
there is no one pattern for a good junior high school that all of us would ac- 
cept, unless we confine the description to the broad outlines of what good 
schools should do. Consequently, it is dificult to suggest changes unless one 
is speaking about the program of a particular school. The other word is “'pro- 
gram."’ It is hard to know just how much should be included under this. We 
have many programs in the modern junior high school, such as our guidance 
program, extracurricular program, curricular program, orientation program, 
in-service training program, public relations program, efc. that all go together 
to determine kind and effectiveness of the student's daily program. I have 
decided that probably the best thing to do is to describe what a good junior 
high-school program might be, and, if anyone planned to work toward that 
type of program, he would have to decide what changes were necessary in his 
own Situation 

When discussing a student's daily program, one immediately encounters the 
issue of what is curricular and what is extracurricular. Nevertheless, if we en- 
lorse the notion that the experiences of the pupil are his curriculum, the dis 
tinction between curriculum and extracurriculum disappears. Planning an 
assembly program, preparing for a school party, reporting student activities 
for the school paper, participation on an athletic team all represent pupil 
experience in a learning situation and, consequently, comprise a definite part 
of the curriculum. From this point of view, pupil participation in student 
government, class and home-room organization, school assemblies, clubs, 
social life, school publications, athletics, speech, dramatics, music, camping and 
outdoor education, field trips, student work experiences, and school and 
community relations all become a vital part of the student's program in the 
junior high school. It is from this viewpoint, that I would like to discuss briefly 
the topic “What Changes Are Needed in the Junior High School Program?” 

Gruhn and Douglass in their book, The Modern Junior High School,' present 
the most satisfactory current statement of the present functions of the junior 
high school. These are integration, exploration, guidance, differentiation, 
socialization, and articulation. Also basic to any discussion of the junior high- 


school program is an awareness of what are the needs of junior high-school 
boys and girls. I know of no better statement than the one presented by a group 
of Los Angeles junior high-school principals in the March, 1947, issue of THE 
BULLETIN as modifications of the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth. In light of 


William Theodore Gruhn and Harl R. Douglass, The Modern Junior High School. New York: Ronald Press, 
1947, pp. 59-60 


Henry J. Walton is Principal of Southwestern Junior High School, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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the above functions and needs, what are some of the promising practices being 


developed in our junior high schools today? 


BLOCK OF TIME 


Many schools are scheduling pupils with the same teacher for two or three 
consecutive periods a day. The usual combination is English—social studies, 
but some schools have worked in mathematics or science, making a three-period 
block. The advantages of the block arrangement are: (1) there are fewer students 
per teacher enabling the teacher to know the pupils better; (2) these teachers 
can act as home-room teachers and be the key figures in the guidance program; 
(3) this arrangement helps to “bridge the gap" between elementary school 
where the child has one teacher all day and the junior high school where he 
would otherwise have a different teacher each period; (4) it provides for a 
greater’ degree of correlation; (5) more field trips are possible without inter 
rupting other teachers’ schedules; (6) there is less confusion in school; and (7 
students feel more secure because of the stronger teacher-student relationships 
that develop 

There are various types of programs carried on under this arrangement 
Some schools have “unified studies’’ and others ‘‘common learnings."’ Others 
use “general education,” “unified learnings,” “‘life adjustment,” and “‘core 
The use of the term ‘‘core’’ is dangerous since it tends to frustrate both teachers 
and parents. Few people really understand what it means 

There are problems connected with block scheduling which must be solved 
if it is to succeed. Among the more important are: (1) there are few teachers 
trained in this area, (2) no pupil should be scheduled for two or three hours 
except with a superior teacher, (3) units of work must be organized and written, 


(4) in-service training programs must be developed, (5) materials must be 
& & 


gathered, and (6) much in the way of planning and public relations necessarily 


precedes the adopting of any such program. 

Despite the seriousness of these problems, they can be solved and the ad 
vantages far outweigh the disadvantages. The opportunities in the guidance 
field alone will make the effort worth while. Where the proper student-teacher 
relationships develop, it is entirely feasible and highly desirable to have the 
teacher keep the same group for two years. This can be done by having the 
teacher work with a seventh-grade group and an eighth-grade group each year 
or by starting with two seventh-grade groups and moving up with them. There 
are tremendous advantages the second year in knowing the backgrounds and 


abilities of the pupils 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


An ever-increasing number of junior high schools are attempting to carry 
on programs of in-service training. The problem of an adequate supply of 
qualified teachers, imbued with the philosophy of the junior high school, has 
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tended to stimulate this movement. Another vital factor has been the recognition 
on the part of local educators that curriculum development is primarily the 


responsibility of the local school 


GUIDANCE 


Guidance is closely related to good teaching and is an essential function 
of the classroom teacher. The opportunities of the subject matter teachers to 
do guidance work are tremendous. The specialist's primary function is to work 
with teachers to help them do the job better. The extent to which the teacher 
is effective in the area of guidance will be largely determined by: (1) his under- 
standing of the process of growth and development, basic needs, and develop- 
mental needs; (2) the thoroughness of his knowledge concerning each individual 
in the class; and (3) his emphasis in the classroom, #.¢., the individual student 


or the subject matter 


ARTICULATION 


Closely related to guidance is the function of articulation. One of the basic 
purposes of the junior high school has always been to bridge the gap between 
the elementary school and the senior high school. This means that it should 
have some of the characteristics of both with a gradual transition from one to 
the other. It necessitates a careful orientation program for sixth-grade pupils 


entering the seventh grade and again for ninth-grade pupils about to enter the 
tenth grade. An orientation program between the elementary school and the 


junior high school might include: 


1. A meeting of junior high-school principal and counselors with sixth-grade teachers to 
plan a program 

2. A meeting of junior high-school principal and counselors with the sixth-grade pupils 
in each school to explain the junior high-school program and answer questions 

3. Visits by junior high-school students to their former elementary schools to give talks 
and answer questions on junior high-school activites 

4. An assembly program at the elementary school given by a music or dramatic group 
trom the junior high school 

5. An invitation to sixth-grade pupils to visit junior high school and cour the building 
while school is in session 

6. An invitation to sixth-grade parents to an evening meeting at the junior high school 
where they can meet the teachers, counselors, and principal and go on tours of the building. 

A careful explanation to sixth-grade pupils as to where to go on the opening day of 

school and other plans for opening of school. 

8. Arrangements for intervisitation of elementary and junior high-school teachers for 
better understanding of programs, ways of working, et 

9. An early study of elementary cumulative records by the junior high-school teachers. 

10. Orientation units in seventh-grade home rooms at the opening of school in the fall 


11. A continuous orientation program throughout the seventh year 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Co-operative planning for improving the junior high-school program should 
involve the public. All groups—parents, pupils, teachers, and the community 
should contribute to the planning of the educational program with appropriate 
reference to scientific data regarding the educative process. Adult citizens 
must be involved directly in the planning of programs and not be regarded 
simply as targets of a so-called public relations or selling program. Usually, 
participation in planning and identification with the process results in greater 
willingness to accept changes. Public approval of program changes is vital to 


their success 
CONCLUSION 


The real hope of building a more effective junior high-school program rests 
with the careful development of sound in-service training programs, guidance 
and counseling procedures, well-planned orientation and public relations 
programs. Subjects and subject matter are very important but the changes needed 
in the junior high-school program are more concerned with how to teach 


than with what to teach. 


Summary of a presentation by ARTHUR W. WOOD 


= comments in this paper are based on opinions stated by teachers, 
Superintendents, principals, and teacher training professors in the Middle West 
In order that this paper might be more than just my own unsubstantiated opin- 
ion, I wrote to about twenty school people in Illinois and Iowa. Fifteen replies 
were received. In this recent bit of correspondence in which I asked opinions 
on the question we are discussing, some twenty items were mentioned as 


needing attention. In my own summary of these opinions it seems that five 
general groups of items get by far the most frequent mention. The people said 
with a variety of phrasings about as follows 

1. So arrange the program that for every junior high school Mary or Jimmy there is a 
teacher who is with them enough time each day to know them—a teacher who has time to 
help motivate, direct, and co-ordinate the efforts of these youth 

2. So arrange the program that only those teachers who like to think about problems of 
junior high-school pupils (in addition to having ability) are used on this type of assignment 

3. Focus attention to individual needs in every class. We need the efforts of even the 
most subject-minded teacher to allow adjustments for each pupil 

4. Consider the problem of fundamental skills a junior high-school problem as well as 
an elementary-school problem. Attack them with various aids such as remedial work and 
improved libraries. Each teacher should be a reading teacher 

5. So arrange all activities (needed especially by the extracurricular) that they reach ail 


students who need them 


Arthur William Wood is Principal of the John Deere Junior High School in Moline, 


Kansas 
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There is considerable feeling that many junior high schools have moved too 
far toward high-school procedures and have lost some very desirable features 
of the elementary school. The needs which we have had mentioned by these 
teachers, administrators, and teacher training professors lead us to questions 
concerning how to care for them. It is possible there are several answers to these 
needs. Any answer suggested here is for the purpose of exchanging ideas. 
Perhaps the starting point is with our own acknowledgment that we can place 
much blame on our own inertia. One suggestion to start with, then, is that 
principals help promote further ventures in the direction of blocks of time to 
students and teachers in grades seven and eight. Democratic processes involving 
pupil-teacher planning could probably be employed more by teachers having 
a block of time because of the more flexible schedule available. These teachers 
have other advantages such as fewer pupils to know and more time to under- 
stand and help each pupil 

I believe that most every junior high school can get some benefit from a 
carefully scheduled block of time. This organization does not need to approach 
the true core curriculum unless capable teachers are wanting it. But it needs 
the continued care of the principal and schedule makers to be most successful. 
This block of time suggestion has potential advantages related to home-room 
planning. The chances are better in the block of time to reach a pupil's needs 
than through a short home-room period. Thus, other more subject-specialized 
teachers might be freed for classes more to their liking. An exchange of ideas 
on this point would be helpful to me 

Many and varied plans are in use to bring guidance activities into the thinking 
and into the daily activities of every teacher. A suggestion that occurs to me 
on this point is to relate every teacher with some curriculum development proj- 
ect in which grass-roots techniques are used plus frequent contacts with outside 
consultants. Our state-wide program in Illinois has been quite helpful to us. 
Another helpful sign is the effort growing on the part of teacher training institu- 
tions to find just what is needed to make good junior high-school teachers. 
As an example, Illinois State Normal University at its 1951 Annual Round-up 
of Administrators spent a day with people from the field on this subject and 
added to its study by questionnaires. Many suggestions could be made about 
the junior high-school responsibilities for fundamental skills. 


1. Reading skills involve the whole person rather than a 1-2-3 mechanical procedure. 
2. In view of the involvement of the whole person, the provisions we have been suggest- 


ing to provide guidance-minded teachers will do much toward caring for our responsibilities 


in this respect 
3. Every teacher is needed for the teaching of reading. Each subject field calls for a differ- 


ent vocabulary and a different type of reading 
4. Certainly we should do nothing less than provide the best in library facilities or other 


tools to accomplish the best in the fundamental skills. 
We should probably refresh our thinking on the matter of making our 
activities reach a// pupils in accordance with need. Good guidance-minded 
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teachers will adjust these to youth on the basis of need. Nothing can teach any 
more effectively than a good example. This is always our greatest need. We have 
much to be thankful for in this respect, but the teacher supply is limited and a 
greater volume of pupils is at our doors. A statement I recently read says, 
“Purity of heart is the condition of knowledge, that truth—saving truth, vital 


truth—yields itself to the man of integrity, not to the man of sophistication.”"! 


HOW CAN FACULTY MEETINGS BE USED TO IMPROVE 
INSTRUCTION? 


CHAIRMAN: Neal Duncan, Principal, Crane Technical High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS 
Frank M. Hickey, Principal, Canon City High School, Canon City, Colorado 
Frank L. Williams, Principal, Hot Springs Junior High School, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas 


Summary of a presentation by R. B. NORMAN 


Teas subject of this discussion implies possibilities for improvement to a 


degree that would justify experimentation. It is obvious that the success of the 
venture would depend upon local conditions. For the very small high school, 
faculty meetings might constitute the best single approach to the improvement 
of instruction. In the very large high school there would be more limitations. 
Generally speaking, the general nature of the faculty meeting suggests general 
subjects, and this would apply to a greater degree in the larger high schools 
than in the smaller ones. Whatever may be the possibilities for improvement 
through the faculty meeting, it cannot supplant all other accepted practices 
by smaller groups or individuals. 

It is assumed in this discussion that ‘to improve instruction”’ refers primarily 
to developing improved techniques and methods for teaching and learning. 
There are certain areas in which the faculty, large or small, should function as a 
unit. Typical examples might include: the philosophy of education, the phi- 
losophy of the school, the objectives of the school, the spirit and morale of the 
school, the general policies and practices of the school, the scholastic and 
citizenship standards, the community to be served, needed common learnings 
both local and general, availability and sources of instructional materials and 
their best use, ef¢. Co-ordination between the various individuals and depart- 
ments of the school in these areas seem fundamental, and their realization seems 
possible through the general faculty session. 

' Alexander Miller. “What Makes or Unmakes a Christian Student.”’ The Intercollegian, December, 1952, p. 4 


R. B. Norman is Principal of Amarillo Senior High School, Amarillo, Texas. 
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There are some psychological advantages deriving from the employment of 
the faculty meeting to study for instructional improvement. Among such are: 
the democratic appearance of the practice, implying that all teachers need to 
improve; the labeling of the project as a co-operative enterprise; a definite effort 
and tendency to produce unity of purpose, understanding, and action; and a 
recognition of the faculty meeting as a clearing house where ideas are submitted 
and evaluated. In short, the faculty meeting somewhat becomes the source of 
final authority for the validity of an idea or practice. 

While the assumption has been made that improvement must result mainly 
from the development of better techniques and methods, there are yet other 
spiritual forces with perhaps even greater implications for improved learning 
situations. Reference here is made to such learning motivations as wholesome 
pupil-teacher relations, feelings of security by teachers and pupils, and a general 
atmosphere of happiness on the part of all 

A summary statement for this discussion permits only a few, we hope practi- 
cal, suggestions for the conduct of faculty meetings. A few examples of the 
types of studies, best lending themselves to a study by the faculty as a whole, 
are suggested below. Faculty meetings dealing with technical subjects should 
be carefully organized and planned. It is not well for faculties to meet just to 
“discuss their ignorance’’ of a subject. Committees need to be appointed for 


making advanced studies of the facts and materials on a given subject. The re- 
ports of such committees should be mimeographed and delivered to the faculty 


somewhat prior to the meeting. The reports should contain summary state- 
ments of the findings. They should contain a list of the problems to be resolved, 
along with recommended procedures or action. Such reports should not, how- 
ever, be so thoroughly convincing, nor the recommendations for action so defi- 
nite, as to discourage further thought by the faculty as a whole or by individual 
faculty members. 

For the faculty to succeed in such undertakings requires that the subject se- 
lected receive much emphasis as a major in-service education project. It is doubt- 
ful if a single faculty will deal successfully with more than one major project 
simultaneously. Such a project requires dynamic and able direction. Meetings 
must be regularly scheduled, probably on alternate weeks, and they should be 
held on released time. Thomas H. Briggs well said, “To expect tired teachers to 
meet at the end of a hard day and develop a curriculum would be like expecting 
a man to take a mile running start to jump a mountain.”’ It is often wise to begin 
the session with a preliminary social and refreshment period. One and one-half 
hours is suggested as the most desirable time allotment for this type of meeting. 
The form which the presentation of the subject may take will depend upon the 
organizing genius directing the meeting and the particular talent represented on 
the faculty. Ordinarily a part of the meeting should be formal, but such for- 
mality should extend only so far as to present the issues and raise the questions 


to be answered. 
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There are, of course, many phases of the instructional program which lend 
themselves to faculty study. An effort has been made to list sample types from 


which any faculty might profit. Here are a few 


1. The school philosophy and objectives 
2. Constructive school discipline and classroom management 
3. The psychology of the learning process 
4. Setting up wholesome learning situations 
5. How to improve pupil-teacher relations 
Motivating practices to learning 
Human growth and development as revealed in case studies 
How to acquire and make the best use of audio-visual materials 
Making use of resource materials and persons 
How to plan, conduct, and follow up field trips 
How to have more and better pupil participation 
The place and functions of the library and librarian in the instructional program 
Utilizing principles of group dynamics in the classroom 
The application of Life Adjustment Education principles to classroom methods 
Review of literature on the subject at hand 
16. Pupil demonstrations of classroom techniques 
17. Studies of checklists of desirable qualities in teachers and self-evaluation by teachers 


18. Citizenship education projects 
19. Guidance principles applied to teaching 
20. The teaching of moral and spiritual values 


There are dozens of techniques of instruction less general than the foregoing 
list of subject areas that are worthy of faculty study. The danger is that many of 
them might have such limited possibilities for practical use by the faculty as a 
whole as to become boring to some of the faculty. A well-equipped high school, 
especially the larger ones, should establish a permanent faculty workshop, or 
laboratory. Where such rooms exist, they are generally known as curriculum 
laboratories. However, they need not be exclusively such, for they should be so 
equipped with materials as to furnish a convenient and inviting environment 
for the study of any project or problem associated with the administration or in- 
structional program of the school. Such a laboratory should be furnished with 
tables, filing cabinets, typewriters, a mimeograph, a projector and screen, sets 
of textbooks—including samples of books not in use, professional books and 
periodicals, pamphlets, leaflets, brochures, resource units, surveys, statistical 
studies, guides to reading, visual and auditory directories, and catalogues of 
books, supplies, materials, and equipment. The shop should be closely co-ordi- 
nated with the school library and the professional library. 


As a concluding statement of this summary, the speaker suggests that the 
best values resulting from such unified meetings lie in the realms of: (1) im- 
proved professional attitudes, (2) higher faculty morale, and (3) a better defined 
and more consistently uniform philosophy by the faculty for the school and 


for society. 
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WHAT KIND OF GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING PROGRAMS 
IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: G. H. Johnston, High-School Supervisor, State Department of Edu- 


cation, Jackson, Mississippi 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS 
Hal W. Hamm, Principal and District Superintendent, Santa Ynez Valley 
Union High School, Santa Ynez, California 
Elmer T. Hawkins, Principal, Henry Highland Garnett High-Elementary 
School, Chestertown, Maryland 


Summary of a presentation by WERNER C. DIECKMANN 


\ \ E have in the State of Washington 270 accredited public high schools 
of which 103 have enrollments between 25 and 100 students, 49 have enroll- 
ments between 100 and 200 students. From these figures you may know that 
we have a small high-school problem or a number of small high schools with 
problems. The problems confronting the small high schools are multiplying in 
these days of teacher shortages and rising costs. Teacher and administrator turn- 
over is a problem that makes continuity and growth of the educational program 
difficult. Although we have an equalization program, and an average of seventy 


per cent of all funds for public education are distributed by the state, the small 


high school's relative financial position has dropped. Increases in state funds 
during the past two bienniums have been distributed by act of the legislature 
on the attendance base. 

Another problem of note is the tendency of the small high school to try to 
offer the range of subjects and activities of its neighboring large high school. 
Since the program of school district reorganization is about ninety per cent 
completed, we know that most of our small high schools will remain in that 
category and few will drop out of the picture. 

The state office therefore developed a committee of administrators known as 
the Committee for the Study of Problems of Small High School Districts. Com- 
mittee members represented high schools ranging in enrollment from 35 to 180 
students. A workshop held in 1948 resulted in a number of committee reports’ 
that were used as guide-lines by small high schools in developing their educa- 
tional offerings. The activities of these high schools were evaluated and reported 
in a mimeographed bulletin’ issued to all the small high schools in 1949. 


Summary of Workshop of the Committee for Study of the Problems of Small High School Districts,” 
1948, and “A Report to the Committee for the Study of Problems of Small High School Districts,” 1949, mime- 
ographed, Olympia, Washington: State Office of Pubiic Instruction. 

2 Ibid 
Werner C. Dieckmann is Director of Secondary Education in the State Office of Public 
Instruction, Olympia, Washington 
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The workshop committee on guidance services worked with the committee 
on the common learning program as group guidance was a major interest of 
both committees. The following are the recommendations of the Guidance 


Committee 
ESSENTIAL GUIDANCE SERVICES FOR SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 


The guidance services that should be provided for students in the small high 
school are basically the same as those needed in large high schools. The staff of 
the small high school must plan very carefully in order to achieve maximum 
utilization of the resources of the school and the community in developing 


guidance services. 

1. One teacher with adequate preparation should be totally free for guidance 
services for at least one period a day. The time allotted should be three periods 
a day for a high school with approximately 150 students 

2. A guidance committee of teachers should be formed to help plan all phases 


of the program. 
3. The guidance committee and the counselor should plan and co-ordinate 
the school’s guidance services attempting to 
a. Insure an understanding by all staff members of their functions in the 
the program. 
Provide for the orientation of all eighth-grade students to the high- 
school program. 
Provide for the transfer of complete elementary-school cumulative 
records. 
Provide that each student be enrolled individually and his preliminary 
program planned. 
Provide occupational information. 
Provide for securing information about colleges, business colleges, and 
trade and technical schools. 
Provide full use of the community in guidance services. 
Plan a comprehensive testing program during the four high-school 
years and provide for proper recording of all test results and of other 
information pertaining to each individual. The committee should plan 
carefully for the proper use of test results. 
Provide adequately for the social development of each student. 
Co-ordinate the work of the school with health authorities in the com- 
munity for the welfare of the entire student body. 
See that adequate provision is made for recognizing exceptional students 
and providing for their needs. 
Arrange for adequate occupational placement services. 
. Provide for regular follow-up of former students. 

Provide for the use of information about individuals and groups in 
planning for improvement of the school’s program of instruction. 
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0. Provide for periodic evaluation of the school’s guidance services 

i. The counselor's time should be so organized that he is able to provide 

lequate individual counseling service to each student 

The first recommendation is made possible in every school district by means 
of the special service unit which was developed a few years ago. Briefly, it pro- 
vides, from state funds, a bonus of three thousand days’ attendance (in equali- 
zation districts, $2,460; in non-equalization districts, $1,560; plus in both cases 
the regular teacher unit support of around $1,400) for a teacher giving full time 
to counseling, library instructional materials service, special and remedial edu- 
ation or health co-ordination service. Schools may determine which service or 
services they wish to offer and may subdivide the unit in blocks of time of 
not less than one third of a day. Every high-school district is entitled to one 
special service unit and additional units for every 72,000 days’ attendance. Most 
of our small high schools will have a half-time librarian and another staff mem- 
ber giving half-time to guidance services 

In small schools where the superintendent and/or principal would ordinarily 
be teaching part of a day, it is possible for the administrator to exchange a teach- 
ng assignment for up to one-half day of guidance work. This may not be an 
ideal program as the principal or superintendent represents the school authority; 
however, in the very small schools it is extremely difficult to attract and hold 
teachers with preparation and experience in the guidance field. An advantage 
may be claimed for the administrator being the guidance specialist as the im- 
portant job of co-ordinating the guidance functions of the classroom teachers 
may be thereby facilitated 

I should like to expand a little on the guidance role of the classroom teacher 
ind the responsibility of the principal to give the kind of leadership that will 
levelop an effective guidance program. 

The State Advisory Committee on Guidance Services defined guidance as 

a process which facilitates growth and promotes healthy adjustment” and 
further stated that “All teachers perform guidance functions.""* 

Since good teaching and guidance are almost synonomous, I would suggest 
that the small high-school administrator develop the school’s guidance program 
upon the broad base of effective guidance centered classroom instruction 

Recognizing and meeting the individual's needs can be accomplished in the 
classroom when staff members have a feeling of security that the course of study 
may be used as a guide rather than an absolute outline of required content. 
When students’ problems, interests, achievements, and abilities determine the 


educational experiences in every classroom, we can be certain that a school 
counselor will not be needed to “iron out’ problem children. 

Giving staff members the necessary security to do a bigger job better, bigger 
in terms of our objective to educate an ever-increasing percentage of secondary- 


Guidance Services in the State of Washington,’ Washington State Curriculum Journal, May, 1949, Olympia, 


Washington: State Office of Public Instruction 
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school age youth will require a great amount of group study. Such study must 
begin at the point where the teachers may be in their understanding of indi- 
vidual differences of children and youth and their interest and ability to develop 
a challenging program of instruction. 

Good use is being made of our Association's publication Planning for American 
Youth as an over-all guide by high-school faculties as they sit down together to 
study and develop common understandings of the needs of youth and how these 
needs can be met. Faculty study of the ASCD publication Discipline for Today 
Children and Youth helps bring together divergent views of staff members on 
the thorny problem of classroom organization or discipline. These are but tw 
of many study materials which can help bring a faculty together under one tent 
in their thinking and resultant teaching. Pupil progress reporting must be 
studied and the present method brought into line with the philosophy and 
teaching methods developed by the staff. 

The small high-school staff can be a close-knit unit and has the advantage 
over its city cousin in that more personal contact between teachers, pupils 
parents, and public is possible. This advantage of knowing pupils and parents 
well and being a close-knit faculty group does not result in better teaching un- 
less the school’s curricular and extracurricular offerings are efhciently organized 
I am suggesting at this point that it is the responsibility of the high-school ad 
ministrator to organize a daily schedule that utilizes staff members’ time with 
the greatest possible efficiency. I am referring to the problem mentioned earlier 
that small high schools tend to copy the subject and extracurricular offerings 
of the larger high schools. Teachers who have to make preparation for six or 
seven classes plus activity assignments cannot do much more than textbook 
teaching 

Adequate teaching materials, adequate in terms of a range of materials to meet 
the varying interests, and achievements of the high-school students must be 
provided to make good teaching possible. This is another major concern of the 
administrator 

I have attempted to highlight the classroom teacher's role in the small high 
school’s guidance program. Developing the classroom teacher as a functioning 
guidance worker requires the finest leadership skills of the high-school adminis 
trator. Our further discussion may well center on how the administrator of the 


high school may organize his faculty to offer guidance services 


Summary of a presentation by R. V. MINTON 


i RIENCE has taught most school people that too, too many article 
and speeches are devoted to the psychological and pedagogical soundness of 
practices that writers and speakers are trying to justify. This summary of 
the talk given at the 1953 National Association of Secondary-School Prin 


R. V. Minton is Principal of St. Anne Community High School, St. Anne, Illinois 
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cipals’ Annual Convention will merely relate such guidance practices in St. Anne 
Community High School, St. Anne, Illinois, that we believe help our students to 
make a better adjustment for living. We have three hundred students in regular 
attendance at our schvdol 

We have the usual orientation practices found in most schools, such as eighth 
grade day, faculty visits to incoming freshmen, handbooks of information, short 
class schedules the first day, informative assemblies, lunch program, health cer- 
tificates, trafic regulations, efc 

We believe the manner in which we use some of these practices is worth men- 
tioning. Our eighth grade day is a day on which we are host to our very welcome 
guests, the incoming freshmen. We dine them, entertain them, and secure the 
necessary information needed for enrollment. 

Our handbook contains the usual information, but we take time out to dis- 
cuss each and every part with students the very first period of the very first day 

We feel our lunch program, in addition to being a health service, is also a 
guidance service. The passing by’ floors to form an orderly lunch line (super- 
vision is a must) helps the student to get a better understanding of the meaning 
of co-operation. We believe there will be less “jumping’’ in aduit lunch lines 
when our students reach adulthood after receiving this routine practice for four 
years. We seat our students at tables for ten; the choice of seat is up to the indi- 
vidual. We ask each student to assist in the clean-up by taking his plate and 
silverware to a Clean-up station and preparing it for washing. This responsibility 
is accepted and practiced without exception 

Our health certificates are summarized and each teacher receives a copy on 
which is recorded the handicaps to be considered in helping a particular student. 

The discipline in our school is solely up to the student. Misconduct the first 
time causes him to receive a ‘white slip’’ on which he states his reason for being 
sent from a class or study hall. Later, the teacher states her reasons for giving the 
student the ‘‘white slip.’’ The disposition of the case is solely up to the student 
and the teacher. Second offenses are similar, only the “yellow slip” is used which 
calls for a conference with the student's parents, the student, and the teacher. 
The third offense requires a ‘‘pink slip” and the student is automatically dropped 
from the class. We find it works. 

Our self-appraisal practice includes such tests as 1.Q., mathematics, reading, 
aptitude, achievement, interest, youth problems, six weeks’ tests, and semester 
tests. We still use a report to parents every six weeks. We use our test results. 
During the year we take time out to discuss the results of these tests with the 
students. Our students like the idea. Later the results are filed in the cumulative 
files for teacher reference. We try to show the student any relation we might 
discover between his aptitude, his interest, and his achievement scores 

We have a system of giving educational, vocational, and personal information 
and planning. Our enrollment information sheet carefully gives and we teach 


college requirements the very first week of school. We make a concerted effort 
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to acquaint our students with college bulletins and catalogs by furnishing infor- 
mation on any college in the world. We keep scholarship and student aid oppor- 
tunities to colleges before our students constantly. At times, at least once a 
week in each level of the high school, we use educational adjustment pamphlets 
Such subjects as “Study Your Way Through School,” “What Good is High 
School?” and materials of a similar nature are taken up by the class as a whole 
or by a forum of students. We encourage college representatives and armed 
services personnel to hold conferences with our students. 

We continue our guidance discussions at least once a week on all levels by 
presenting such vocational information as ‘How to Get the Job,” ‘Your Per- 
sonality and Your Job,” and ‘Getting Job Experience,’ in the same manner 
in which we present educational information. 

The personal and social adjustment of the student we try to reach through 
discussions, panels, and guidance round tables on such subjects as follow 
“Dating Days,” “Looking Ahead to Marriage,’ and ‘Getting Along with 
Others.” 

We have the usual school clubs and organizations. We have three that are 
probably not so common in most schools. Our ‘‘cadets’’ are our public relations 
people. Anyone entering our building will be escorted to any place he desires to 
visit by our cadets. These cadets record the passing of any and all people through 
our building during classes. We have discussed placing the passing of students 
on an honor system, by merely asking them to state upon their word of honor 
that they have the privilege to pass. We believe that this system has merit over 
our present written pass system, since it encourages verbal expression between 
students and cadets 

Our Future Teachers Club provides our juniors and seniors an opportunity 
to get firsthand teaching experience at an age when it should be most effective 

We have a noon hour recreation program that uses sports in season, folk 
dancing, home talent shows, and contests and movies. The noon hour program 
is optional with the students as far as participation or attendance 

Each year we hold a series of educational conferences in which we invite stu- 
dents, teachers, and patrons to participate. In these conferences we have tried to 
give the pros and cons of our present program offerings, our guidance services, 
and our youth's problems. We believe these conferences have had much to do 
with making our students, teachers, and patrons more interested in our total 
educational program. 

We cannot hope to scratch the surface in the description of our guidance 
practices in this brief summary. We realize our guidance weaknesses, but we do 
feel that we are doing many things that do affect our students’ educational, vo- 
cational, and personal adjustments. We know that every faculty member is 


guidance conscious and that every student is affected in some degree by our 


efforts. 
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WHAT ARE NECESSARY ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 
FOR A WHOLESOME ATHLETIC PROGRAM? 


CHAIRMAN: Harry ]. Moore, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of High Schools, 
Long Beach City Schools, Long Beach, California 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS 
Genevie Dexter, Consultant in Physical Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, California 
Kenneth W. Rich, Principal, East Bakersfield High School, Bakersfield, Cali- 


fornia 


Summary of a presentation by FRED L. BIESTER 


STANDARDS FOR BOYS’ ATHLETICS 
Te problem of administering both college and secondary athletics has had 
an unusual amount of attention in the last two or three years, having been 
brought to a climax through the scandals that have developed in connection with 
college athletics. However, it is probable that the evils which it is now sought to 
eliminate have been existent for a long time because not too much attention has 
been given to them and extreme measures are now needed to preserve the ama- 


teur status of high-school and college athletics. 
g 


Attempting to outline necessary administrative policy for the operation of a 
wholesome athletic program involves a good deal of repetition but even at the 
risk of this, may I suggest the following three or four things as basis for adminis- 


tering a wholesome athletic program. 


In the first place, I do not believe that anyone can safely administer either a 
college or high-school program of athletics until the administrator has sat down 
and definitely provided himself with a clear cut philosophy as to his whole pro- 
gram. This will involve among other things a decision as to whether or not the 
interscholastic program is a part of the total physical education program or 
whether it is something quite apart from the actual intramural and physical 
education carried on where there is no outside competition. It will also involve 
a decision as to whether or not the program is to be financed solely on the basis 
of receipts or whether receipts are to be an additional source of revenue to help 
finance the program, subsidies being provided through the regular source of the 
budget if needed. One of the real evils in college athletics has been and is the 
fact that receipts from public contests must finance the entire physical education 


program. This in itself creates pressures and brings on many of the complicated 
problems which lead to what we classify as evils. It seems to me that a sound 


Fred L. Biester is Principal of the Glenbard Township High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 
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philosophy must bring one to the conclusion that athle:zics is simply a part of the 
total educational program in which the more talented will do in a little better 
way and in a little different way the things which all young people ought to be 


encouraged to do. 


The second necessary step in a good administrative program will be to be- 
come familiar with the various codes which national and state organizations 
have worked out as a basis for a sane athletic program. These contain pretty 
specific rules for dealing with the many problems involved. No one code may 
be acceptable but a comprehensive study of all of them should provide a good 


basis for writing a code for any local situation 


Codes have been written in the last few years by the North Central Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, and a joint com- 
mittee from the National Federation of High-School Athletic Associations, the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, and the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation—any one of which, if 
properly administered, would provide a safe basis for administering a sane pro- 
gram. Any one of these codes is available by writing to the organizations named 
and, while they differ in statements concerning the different elements of the 


program, any administrator can devise his own code by using these as a basis. 


In the third place the sane administering of a program of athletics involves 
something that is probably implied in the first two things named in the para- 
graphs above. Once an administrator has established for himself a philosophy 
and a code, he must sell it to his own organization and community and ad- 
minister it without exception. In many quarters pressures are pretty heavy, but 
we shall never as administrators have and keep a sane program of administering 
athletics if we are not willing to face the difficulties and perhaps the ridicule of 
some who have a rather loose notion of what a program of athletics has to do 
with education. Above all, a great many administrators need to learn that a 
part of their administrative job is to remember that they are a part of the national 
and state organizations which are trying to set up the standards and the organi- 
zations are as strong as the members make them by their loyal support. You can- 
not when you get into difficulty, either intentional or unintentional, over their 
rules condemn the organization which made the rules and of which you are a 
part, and still expect the organization to be strong and gain favor with the pub- 
lic. In my judgment one of the greatest needs is for a united front and a willing- 
ness to stand up for the national movement that seeks to eliminate the evils 
which have been existent and, if this is done, the administering of a sane athletic 
program will be no more difficult than the administering of a sane program in 


English. 
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HOW CAN WE DEVELOP A MORE FUNCTIONAL 
CITIZENSHIP PROGRAM? 


CHAIRMAN: Herndon C. Ray, Co-ordinator of Secondary Education, Stanislaus 


County Schools, Modesto, California 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS 
Sister Mary Janet, S.C., Secondary Curriculum Consultant, Commission on 
American Citizenship, Catholic University of American, Washington, D. C. 

H. L. Rebbe, Principal, Powell High School, Powell, Wyoming 


Summary of a presentation by ODINA B. OLSON 


[— — Citizens Through Better Schools” was the convention theme of 
the 1952 meeting of the National Association of Secondary-Schools Principals 
in Cincinnati a year ago. Printed in the convention proceedings BULLETIN 
were papers prepared by Frank Peake of Shades Valley High School, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, and Theodore Mayer of the Columbus, Ohio, Public Schools, 
defining the characteristics of citizenship. With such excellent presentations as 
these, it seems unnecessary to restate them; therefore, the remarks in this paper 
will be devoted to a description of the program of one school; namely, the 
University of Michigan High School. A functioning citizenship program re- 


quires four elements 

Agreement on what citizenship is 

Citizenship practiced and exemplified by the teachers 
Opportunity for pupils to learn through experience 

4. Availability and effective use of all resources 


l 
3 


Agreement on what citizenship is 

In coming to an agreement of what citizenship is, the pupils, teachers, and 
parents worked together to revise the method of reporting citizenship. Pupils 
in the school divided into random groups to discuss what a good school citizen 
is. The notes from these groups were turned over to a committee which, after 
reviewing them with teachers and parents, formulated the school definition of 
citizenship under six main headings:' 


Consideration for others 
Co-operation 
Dependability 
Efficient workmanship 
Initiative in thought and action 
Integrity 
‘A more complete description of the procedure can be had by writing to the University High School, Ana 
Arbor, Michigan. 
Odina B. Olson is Assistant Principal of University High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Citizenship practiced and exemplified by the teachers 
Citizenship is mainly a matter of attitudes which are caught rather than 
taught; therefore, we believe it is necessary to have on our staff teachers who ex 


emplify the qualities we wish to develop in the student body 


Opp ortunity for pupils to learn through experience 

Like any other learning, pupils must learn to be good citizens through experi 
ence. We believe that students should be allowed to ‘‘take the controls" in 
managing student affairs when they are ready and capable of so doing; that 
pupils who are busy developing school projects will work for the good of the 
school, and in their pride of accomplishment be unwilling to commit acts whict 
will be detrimental to the spirit of the school or destructive to the physical plant 


Availability and effective use of all resources 


Perhaps the most obvious resource for the learning of citizenship is to be 
found in the student council and its many offices, committees, and sponsored 
clubs. These all serve as training areas for developing on the part of the indi 
vidual pupil the responsibility of supporting those he elected, and developing 
on the part of each officer a sense of responsibility to the student body which 
chose him. All schools have resources available ‘for practicing citizenship 
perhaps more than they can use. At University High School, other effective 
resources besides the ones stated above are found to be 

(1) The home room—For instance, in the area of “developing consideration 
for others,” when one home-room group wished to have a Christmas party 
draw names and give each other presents, instead of keeping the gifts, the pupils 
rewrapped them and took them to the children’s ward at the hospital. There 
after, this group on succeeding Christmas seasons either donated money for 
CARE packages, provided dinners for needy families, sent a Christmas package 
to a Finnish war orphan, or supplied the money for milk to be delivered to a 
needy family for several months 

2) Assemblies—Besides the regular planned weekly assembly provided or 
sponsored by some student group, we believe that it is healthy to call an occa 
sional special assembly to acquaint the students with some problem that seems 
of vital concern to us. This problem is then clearly explained so that the issue is 
understood, and a discussion period in home room immediately follows the 
assembly where suggestions for a solution to the problem are made. For ex 
ample, the telephone that is provided for the use of the pupils was recently 
damaged; two or three replacements of the directory had been made. The prin 
cipal of the school called a special assembly where the torn book was displayed 
the cost of providing the telephone was explained, and the statement made that 
the simplest solution to the problem would be to take out the phone. But sinc 
only five or six pupils at the most were responsible for the destruction, it seemed 
hardly fair to deprive the entire student body of the use of the telephone because 
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of the thoughtlessness of so few. Pupils were asked to discuss the problem in 
home room, and to send to the office suggestions for a remedy. It was also 
ointed out that it was possible that other areas for improvement could well be 
1S¢ ussed 
3) Leadership group meetings can be effective in developing a functional 
itizenship program—for instance, we think it is wise once or twice a year to 
nvite the student leaders of the school to a meeting where general school policies 
r specific problems are discussed. We include all of those who have real leader- 
hip in the sense that they have influence over a significant number of students. 
[his includes not only those who are constructive but also those whose leader- 
hip may be subversive, obstructive, or merely manifestations of social or civic 
iwkwardness. The aim would be to develop unwise leadership into wholesome 
nd constructive leadership and to direct effectively the energy and initiative of 
these pupils so endowed toward the improvement of the school. Such a meeting 
we try to hold outside of our building for a half or even a whole day of school 
tume. Similar illustrations are available for use of other resources which include 
lass clubs, such as Latin, French, Spanish, science, and music; the school pub- 
lications such as the newspaper and the literary magazine; dramatic productions, 
with stage and other production crews; the school publicity committee which 
enlists the work of the art and journalism departments; the athletic organizations 
which have team members, managers, ticket salesmen, cheerleaders, and booster- 
club personnel; office club and library club, and cafeteria and social committees 
We have found that the less that citizenship is talked about and the more oppor- 
tunities there are for experiencing the acts of good citizenship, the better the 
results will be. We have learned that this is accomplished best by working with 
small groups. An individual cannot isolate himself from active participation or 
enjoy the anonimity provided by a large group if he is identified as a member of 
small group where he must do his share. It is our aim that every pupil in 
University High School should experience the pride and satisfaction that comes 
from doing some out-of-class activity that is recognized by his associates as 
worth while. We believe we effect a more functional citizenship program in our 
school by working with students using the same democratic principles we use 


with the teaching staff 


Summary of a presentation by HOWARD M. CARR 


I HE obligation of each generation to prepare the succeeding for the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship is as old as the records of civilization. The methods 


ind processes employed in this vital education have changed with the changing 


social order 
Now it seems to me the common denominator in the training in these past 
social orders was first a period of observation, then fringe participation, and 


Howard M. Carr is Principal of the Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington 
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finally the prearranged or accidental event which proved or disproved the worthi- 
ness of the candidate. In short, the preparation was participation in the real 
thing. The continental system of apprenticeships and indentures followed a 


similar pattern 

We in our schools find ourselves almost completely relying on vicarious ex 
periences and in many instances only a textbook recounting of what the pro- 
spective citizen should possess in information and skills. The first actual par- 


ticipation in the affairs of nation, state, and community often comes with the 
arrival of that twenty-first birthday. We as educators well realize that no one day 
in the life of all people can be chosen as a measure of universal readiness for any 
given responsibility. To be sure we have used every conceivable device and 
artifice to simulate the real life experiences of citizenship. We have student 
governments and annual visits to the city hall, the county court house, and in 
vite available officials to speak to class groups, eé.; thereby we attempt to tie 
our textbook learning to the real thing. Well, where do we get? What does the 
record say about the active participation of the citizens we have produced in the 
past ten or twenty years? What percentage of them are fulfilling their minimum 
obligations of expressing themselves at the polls? To be sure we have shouldered 
them with the obligation of wars to defend a democratic social order in which 
many of them have never participated in the other duties of citizenship. 

It would appear that I am carrying a torch for earlier enfranchisement. No, that 
is not my contention. I would claim, first, that we are not doing the job we must 
do if real democracy is to survive and that the records show this; second, that 
early and continuous participation in the actual, the real, the earnest, the im 
mediate community problems is the best indoctrination for the challenge and 
obligation of that twenty-first birthday; shird, that the methods of our distant 
ancestors had some elements which can be adapted to our complex social order 

Some ten years ago we felt the need of some revision of the instruction for 
citizenship. We made a comprehensive survey of the entire social studies area 
from the first through twelfth grade. We revised the whole course of study; we 
articulated here and correlated these; we adopted new textbooks. 

We were not satisfied with those for some grade levels, so we wrote some of 
our own. Well, believe me, when we finished it was really fancy—no flaws in 
this and all accomplished by a very, very democratic procedure. Yes sir, the 
teachers did it all. Oh! it was a beautiful thing with lesson plans, teacher guides 
reference shelves, and audio-visual aids all keyed to the exact instant of readi 
ness. The only trouble was we did not seem to be producing a better, more 
actively participating citizen 

Don't misunderstand me. We have a good course of study. I would even be 
so bold as to boast that it has better horizontal and vertical articulation than the 
average in use today. We have had requests from all over the country for copies 
of the syllabus. But more of the same or even better organization of the same 


is not enough. 
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Now, on my faculty, I have a couple of unorthodox, unconventional souls 
n the social studies department. Some years ago they surreptitiously—and I use 
the word advisedly—began some practices which were quite unethical for our 
course of study. In their civics classes they began a study of some of the contro- 
versial problems of our community. For example, they actually encouraged their 
students to question and challenge the methods employed by the city fathers 
in handling and conducting the parks and playgrounds of our city. They suc- 
ceeded in arousing the interest of a few parents and disturbing the equanimity 

f the park board and city commissioners. I doubt if today these students of 
yesteryears realize that from this beginning and their continued fringe par- 
ticipation and later active participation as mature citizens there evolved a some- 
what unique union of many agencies to foster and maintain an extensive winter 
and summer recreation program for all age groups. A director was obtained 
whose work has been so outstanding that his services have been borrowed by 
several other cities and, during the last year, by the Federal government to sur- 
vey the youth recreational activities in occupied Germany 

What a calamity resulted! While these groups were spending their time par- 
ticipating in community affairs the other classes got clear over to page 392 in 
Magruder’s American Government, right smack dab in the middle of a chapter 
on civil rights. At the end of the year we gave all classes a standard test and were 
greatly relieved to find that these experimental classes did as good as the other 
classes in areas which had not been formally taught and went way off the scale 
in the areas where there had been fringe participation. 

In later years we surreptitiously entered some other areas for fringe participa- 
tion—one of them the care and housing of delinquent minors 

Eventually through our membership in the Associated Public Schools of 
America, we learned of and were invited to participate in the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project. Here, in brief, are the essentials: (1) Financed first with a $500,000 
grant from Carnegie, later raised to $1,500,000. (2) Organized to experiment with 
more effective ways of teaching citizenship. (3) Administered by General Eisen- 
hower, then President of Columbia University and the prime mover in the 
experiment 

We were relieved to find that what basically the procedure CEP recommends 
is similar to that our own furtive and fumbling efforts had devised. They, too, 
ise participation as the most effective way of training for functional citizenship. 
Carefully directed experiments enable them to set up teacher and pupil guides 


and to provide a catalogue of references and resources that are of inestimable 


value 

We do not throw textbooks out the window. Far from it. We have more 
books, and they are used more than ever before. Our library, too, has added new 
material and circulation has increased 

May I now recount for you some of our experiences under the helpful direc- 


uuon of the Citizenship Education Project. 
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Tacoma’s city government derived its authority from a charter which had not 
been revised or even reviewed for many years. A Board of Freeholders was se 
lected to study and recommend revisions. They were confronted with a prob 
lem. What kind of government did the people of the city want? 

Students planned to survey the people to determine how the people felt about 
the situation and what they wanted done. They compiled a questionnaire to find 
out: (1) Were people satished with the present form of government? (2) How 
well informed were they on the various forms of city government? (3) What 
form of government did they choose to have? 

They selected a committee of citizens to criticize the questionnaire and make 
suggestions and approve the final document of three pages and some twenty 
four questions. They obtained the expert advice of statisticians from the State 
University on methods of conducting a sample poll and set up a procedure 
which these experts reviewed and agreed would be reliable. They then inter- 
viewed some 333 people. These individuals covered a typical cross section of the 
city. The findings were then reviewed by the classes and the citizens committee 
The results were made available to the Freeholders Board, published through 
the press, radio, and by drama and recordings, at group meetings and service 
clubs. 

Action! The Board of Freeholders drew up and placed on the ballot a new 
charter incorporating the form of government the survey found most desired 
It was presented to the voters at the November election, 1952, and approved by 

-almost the same majority the student poll had predicted. 

What was public reaction? Mr. Average Citizen was somewhat startled to find 
the interest and information of youth greater than that of himself. It provoked 
a marked increase in public interest in the proposed change. 

What did students think of the experience? Here is the reply of one girl: ‘If 
our class lost anything from just studying, we gained several fold more in our 
experience in active government. We learned to study a report on government 
and realize its true value. I believe every one of us worked harder and thought 
more and learned more than we ever could from just studying the same thing 
from a book. We certainly enjoyed wogking with that Citizens Committee.” 

We have, of course, conducted many other projects with varying degrees of 
success. None of them has ever been rated by the students as a waste of time or 
unprofitable. 

We, of course, had political conventions in the spring of 1952. Members of 
both Democratic and Republican local committees assisted in planning and 


operating this all-school project. It resulted in a better pupil understanding of 


the two party system and general approval of the system. This latter was some 
what impaired as they later saw the two conventions on television. The reaction 
was typefied by the statement of one boy, “Why, Mr. Carr, that was a mess; it 
was just a riot. They didn’t know what they were doing. Why can’t they run 
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orderly, dignified conventions like we did. Do you think our country can retain 
the respect of its people when the leaders are selected like that?’ 


We are setting up a project now that involves participation in the selection of 
a site for a proposed city county building. Officials have enthusiastically wel- 
comed our assistance in evaluating the data collected on the merits of the nine 
possible sites. After all, it is the high-school students of today who will use and 
pay for this building 

The selection of a project or practice always poses a major difficulry. We have 
found that those which originate from the normal classroom discussions are 
most desirable. It need not be large in scope but must contain, first, participation 
which projects into the community life in some phase and, second, must result 
in some action or accomplishment in this area. 


WHAT ARE PROMISING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Lioyd N. Morrisett, Professor of Education, University of California, 
Los Angeles, California 


INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
The Rev. Kenneth P. Evans, Principal, Lunenburg High School, Victoria, 
Virginia 
Charles Secoy, Principal, Troy High School, Troy, Ohio 


Summary of a presentation by REX K. JOHN (The Student Exchange 
Program) 


‘Ea student exchange idea is not new. For several years a few high schools 
in the eastern part of the United States have carried on student exchanges with 
high schools in nearby states. Such exchanges have enabled groups of students 


from one community to become acquainted with groups of students from other 
communities, to discover for themselves ways in which they are similar or un- 
like, and to see at first hand conditions under which young people like them- 
selves live. Undoubtedly one basic belief underlying the whole student exchange 
idea is the firm conviction that national unity can best be promoted through a 
better common understanding of the beliefs and customs of widely separated 
regions and that there is no satisfactory substitute for individual and group 


contacts. 


Our first experience in student exchanges was obtained last year when such a 
project was arranged with the Miller and Lanier Senior High Schools of Macon, 


Rex K. John is Principal of Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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Georgia. The project was undertaken in the belief that a group of students from 
Manitowoc could learn a great deal about Macon and Georgia by living in the 
homes of young people in Macon, by attending the schools there, and by visit- 
ing the industries and other places of interest. The Macon authorities felt that 
their group would profit in a similar way by spending a like period of time in 
Manitowoc. There is ample proof that this belief was a valid one for, without 
exception, the reactions of the members of the exchange groups and their 
parents were most favorable. They agreed wholeheartedly that this was one of 
the finest educational experiences they had enjoyed, and unanimously urged it 
be made an annual event 

Several points mutually agreed upon by the schools concerned may be of 


general interest:.(1) The dates for the exchange and the length of the stay—two 
weeks. (2) The size of the group was fixed at thirty, equally divided between 


girls and boys and between juniors and seniors. (3) The schools were to choose 


the members of their groups by methods of their own choice. (4) The visiting 
students would be entertained in the homes of the local exchange members, 
and vice versa. (5) Pertinent student information would be exchanged to assist 


in placing students in classes and in homes. 


When the proposed project was presented to our seniors and juniors, three 
basic facts were stressed: (1) The student would have to be able to finance the 
trip, estimated to cost $75. (2) The student would have to be able to entertain 


a guest in his home for two weeks. (3) The student's scholastic work would have 
to be sufficiently good to enable him to bg absent from class for two weeks 


When the registration period closed, ninety-four students had filed applica- 
tions. A committee of teachers screened the applications very carefully. The 
committee had agreed that the group should be truly representative of the 
school and that scholarship alone should not be the sole determinant. Participa- 
tion in school activities and school citizenship were to be considered along with 
academic achievement. When the screening was completed, the committee de- 
cided that six of the applicants should be arbitrarily chosen because of their 
school records, that three school organizations should each be asked to designate 
a representative, and that the remaining twenty-one members of the group 
should be chosen by lot. In this manner the personnel of our exchange group 


was selected. 


Once the members of the exchange group were determined, a series of meet 
ings was held to prepare the group for the exchange. At the first meeting parents 
were present, and questions of interest to all relative to the exchange were dis- 
cussed. At later meetings topics of particular significance were considered, such 
as the geography and history of Georgia, the music and literature of the South, 
contributions of the South to the nation, etiquette in travelling and for the host 
and the guest. Selected members of our group were chosen to become authori- 
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ties on the history of Wisconsin, the history of Manitowoc, the educational 
system of Manitowoc, and the industries of Manitowoc, in case requests were 
made of some of our students to appear before groups in Macon 


The idea of entertaining a group of visiting students and their chaperones for 
a period of two weeks aroused a great deal of interest in our community. Civic 
organizations, social clubs, church groups, and local industries all were eager 
to assist in the entertainment of our visitors. It was necessary to limit these in- 
vitations, and to accept those which would enable our visitors to get a well- 
rounded understanding of the life of the community. Visits to leading industries 
were scheduled and attendance at several public functions was arranged. In 
general, about half the time was spent in classes and the remainder in educa- 


tional tours and social functions 


The outcomes of the exchange have surpassed our fondest expectations. The 
opportunity to live in the home of a resident in a distant locality, to observe 
family practices and customs, to listen to opinions expressed on national issues, 
to observe the industrial and cultural life of the strange community, and to 
attend classes in the high schools there are experiences that will be long remem- 
bered and appreciated. The benefits of these contacts are not limited to the 
members of the exchange party, for all departments of the school and a large 
segment of the student body participate in the plans and arrangements. We are 
so firmly convinced of the worth-while experiences inherent in student exchanges 
that we are now engaged in such a project with the Jefferson Senior High School 
of Roanoke, Virginia. Fortified by the experiences of our exchange with Macon, 
we look forward to even better outcomes from our exchange with Roanoke. 


Summary of a presentation by M. M. BLACK (Developing Good Inter- 
School Relations on the High-School Level in a City School System) 


| principals committed to the idea that the curriculum in- 
cludes all of the experiences to which students are exposed, both in and out of 
school, need not worry about opportunities to emphasize good citizenship 
Many of the best experiences in teaching young people how to live together, 
work together, and play together are to be found in the inter-school relations 


program. 


Senior high schools open a floodgate of laboratory experiences wherein young 
people can co-operate to bring about a feeling of city-wide loyalty which in- 
cludes respect for students of all schools. The modern school system should 
incorporate in its program provision for students in all high-school units to live 
together harmoniously when they are engaged in inter-school activities. But it 


M. M. Black is Principal of Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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is not uncommon to find systems where neither the time nor the effort is ex- 
pended on a preventive program against demoralizing rivalries, much less on a 
constructive effort to develop oneness of spirit. In spite of the fact that many 


fine programs now exist, much work still needs to be done in this field 


First of all, an inter-school program should be a recognized must by the 
high-school principals. Once it is considered a part of each year’s work, some 
tangible, specific things to be done will be placed on the calendar of events. For 
example, assembly dates should be set for “exchange assemblies’’ with the 
other high schools in the city. These dates should be set for the day of the intra- 
city football games. These assemblies should be planned with the high level of 
idealism that is fostered in other school assemblies. The same formal opening 
and closing rituals should be followed. Into this dignified atmosphere the 
coaches of the teams, the captains, presidents of the pep squads, and the school 
principals should be introduced. A talent number from each school makes a 
good opener for the main part of the program. A student chairman from the 
host school should preside, and after an appropriate opening speech of two or 
three minutes on “sportsmanship” introduce the visitors and host school 
speakers on the program. The principals should set the tone for the assembly 
with some serious remarks, sprinkled with a little good-natured joking, on the 
values of winning and losing athletic contests. The coaches are perhaps the 
most effective in gaining approval of high-school students; therefore, they are 
presented with a great opportunity and a challenge to appeal to the highest and 
best in terms of sportsmanship. Their leadership in the assembly, as well as in 
the stadium, is generally followed by the crowds; and if they are always right in 
attitude, as well as in overt acts, the crowd can usually be counted on to conduct 
itself properly. The captains of the teams also make a strong appeal to their 
classmates; a few well-prepared and effectively delivered remarks can, and usually 
do, bring co-operation. The exchanges of greetings between the principals, 
coaches, and captains should be followed by the cheer leaders of the boys’ and 
girls’ pep squads leading yells for the entire assembly. The type of yells and the 


spirit in which the cheer leaders direct them make a valuable contribution to a 


successful evening's entertainment—win, lose, or draw 


The bands of the competing schools also have much to do with inter-school 
relations. Band directors can, with proper planning, rehearse a between-halves 
stunt together. This practice has a two-fold effect: First, it creates a co-operative 
spirit among the performers. Second, it makes for a better between-halves stunt 
because the entire time can be allotted to it. It also has greater possibilities for 
more intricate and beautiful pageantry. When viewed by the crowd it definitely 
displays that working together is possible. Schools where it has been success- 
fully tried for a number of years would not think of returning to two separate 


between-halves stunts. 
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Football has been cited as an example largely because it arrives almost simul- 
taneously with the opening of school. The effect carries through the school year 
with, of course, proper emphasis on the other sports as they roll around. It is 
not the intention of this brief paper to infer that athletics is the only area, or 
even the most significant one, in which high schools have need for good rela- 


tionships. 


A good inter-school student council is also a must. Experience seems to indi- 
cate, if not to prove, that the offices of the inter-school student council should 
be passed around among the schools. The rotation plan seems best. The chief 
value of such a council is, of course, to co-ordinate the work of the unit councils 


in convention work, in all-school dances and social affairs 


One high-school newspaper, published jointly, is another medium for co- 
operative effort. It requires Saturday morning sessions by the combined staffs, 
but the results in quality of the publication and high regard for the workers 


make it well worth the effort 


The vocal music departments have many possibilities of working in combined 
groups. Only two will be mentioned here: namely, Handel's Messiah and the 
“All School Music Festival.’’ The combined orchestras accompany the chorus 
for the presentation of the Messiah, and play in concert during the festival 


program 


The whole area of out-of-class clubs has been omitted, but, here again, there 
are numerous chances for making new friends and sharing common hobbies and 
interests. Excellent results are impossible unless efficient, enthusiastic teachers 
are willing to serve as sponsors. These sponsors must have time to plan and 
execute their work. Release from classroom work for one period per day is 


advisable 


Daily practice in recognizing the rights and appreciating the good qualities 
of school associates and rivals carries over into the life pattern of students and 


eventually makes world-minded citizens. 


Summary of a presentation by WILLARD H. VAN DYKE (Conducting 
a Community Survey) 


Bins a convention of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals a few years back, I heard Harold Hand and his associates from IIli- 
nois make a presentation Concerning a community survey plan which they had 
developed in Illinois. The possibilities immediately presented themselves to me 


of conducting such a survey in our own Community. I wrote to him asking for 


Willard H. Van Dyke is District Superintendent of Tamalpais Union High School Dis- 
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assistance and suggestions and found him very willing to help and so our com- 
munity survey was launched 

Probably few of us really know or understand the feelings of a large percentage 
of the people in our community about the schools, and the better we can under- 
stand these feelings (which are often misconceptions), the better job we can do 


This understanding is fundamental to developing good public relations 


Before the survey is undertaken it must be carefully thought through and a 
proper organization set up. Someone should be assigned to direct the survey who 
has sufficient time and knowledge to carry it through to a successful conclusion 
It is difficult for a principal to take on this added duty. After the director has 
been appointed, a citizens’ committee, representative of most of the various 
groups in the community, should be selected. We found that working through 
the Parent-Teacher Associations we could best work this out. The committee 
should be large enough to give proper representation and still be within a good 
working size. The duties of this committee are to help in the formulation of the 
questionnaire, to set up general policies to be followed in conducting the sur- 
vey, and fo assist in getting the answers back 

We used the Illinois survey material as a basis of our study and by securing 
permission from the author and publisher of the material adapted the survey to 
our local conditions as approved by the citizens’ committee. Newspaper pub- 
licity is essential in a study of this kind. The committee decided to send the 
questionnaires to the parents of all high-school students, to a representative 
group of parents of eighth-grade students, to all high-school students, and to all 
high-school teachers. The questionnaires were given to students and teachers 
first in order to help stimulate interest at home in the study. The questionnaires 
were mailed to the parents with self-addressed envelopes enclosed. People 
answering the questionnaires should not sign their names as this helps in get- 
ting a free and truthful answer 

The citizens’ committee was given names of all people receiving question- 
naires, and they divided themselves into subcommittees to contact these people 
to urge them to get the questionnaires back to school as soon as possible. This 
was done through personal contact and through telephone calls. By this method 
we secured about 80% of the questionnaires from the parents and 100% from the 
students and faculty. Results of the questionnaire were tabulated on IBM cards, 
so that inter-relationships of answers could be readily determined. I believe this 
is quite essential in making a successful survey. As soon as possible after the 
results are in, the results should be given to the committee and to the com- 
munity 

After the citizens’ committee has studied the results of the survey they should 
make their recommendations to the school board. So often a study of this kind 


is made and nothing is done about it. One of the most important things in the 


Y 


whole survey is to see that the findings are actually put into operation 
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HOW MAY OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH EARN A CERTIFICATE 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY OR A DIPLOMA? 





































CHAIRMAN: William I. King, High-School Supervisor, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Helena, Montana; President, National Association of State ‘ 


Supervisors and Directors of Secondary Education 
Summary of a presentation by WERNER C. DIECKMANN 


I SHOULD like to base our discussion this afternoon upon the premise that 
we are all committed to the objective of educating a// American youth. To me, 
this means that we will develop the kind of secondary-school program that will 
meet the educational needs of an ever-increasing percentage of the youth of 
secondary-school age. Admittedly, we will not attain the goal of educating all 
American youth in the regular school program as it is now constituted. It is 
therefore timely that we critically assess what we have been doing to further 
the educational needs of out-of-school youth and what more can and should be 
done 

During the early World War II years, Washington schools were urged to help 
students complete graduation requirements prior to entering military service 
Completion of high school was facilitated in some cases by means of supervised 
high-school correspondence courses. Many successful reports were received 
concerning this practice. Students who were drafted or who enlisted prior to 
completing graduation requirements could be granted four credits for nine 





months of military service. The American Council on Education's A Guide to 
the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services was approved for 
use by high schools as a means of granting elective credits to students who had 
received special service training beyond the period of basic training 

As the USAFI program was organized, the State Board of Education approved 
these high-school level correspondence courses. Later, as the USAFI GED test 
was developed, the State Board passed a ruling that high schools could grant a 
certificate of high-school equivalency to former students who presented a suc- 
cessful GED test report. 

The certificates of high-school equivalency were accepted in lieu of regular 
diplomas for a time by the public institutions of higher learning. Soon, however, 
the veteran holder of a certificate of high-school equivalency was required to 
complete by correspondence or resident study the high-school subjects required 
for admission before a college diploma could be granted 

At the same time, a growing concern was expressed by the secondary-school 
principals of the state over the fact that many students were leaving school before 


Werner C. Dieckmann is Director of Secondary Education in the State Office of Public 
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graduation to enter the U. S. Armed Forces because of the promise of a "GED 
diploma." Furthermore, as far as students, parents, and lay citizens were con- 
cerned, the certificate of high-school equivalency was taking on the aspects of 
a regular diploma 

Upon the advice of the secondary-school principals and the representatives 
of the institutions of higher learning, the State Board of Education ruled that 
students leaving high school after February 1, 1947, would not be eligible to 
receive a certificate of high-school equivalency. The ruling permitting high 
schools to grant up to four credits for nine months’ basic training in the armed 
services was reinstated in 1951 because a number of students were forced to 
leave school because of membership in reserve units that were called to active 


duty 
The secondary-school principals of Washington have for the most part given 


the out-of-school nongraduate every encouragement to complete requirements 


for a regular diploma. The person in the service may complete the subject and 


credit requirements for a high-school diploma by the following means: (1 
USAFI high-school level correspondence courses and high-school level courses 
offered through USAFI by co-operating colleges and universities, and (2) evalu 
ation of service school training 

The following is a sample form letter being used by a number of high schools 
as a means of facilitating replies to former students who have taken a GED test 


and are seeking a certificate of high-school equivalency 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Dear 


The official GED test report received has been placed with your 
permanent record. The fact that you successfully completed a recognized test 
of General Educational Development will be noted along with the information 
contained on your high-school permanent record whenever we reply to em- 
ployers, colleges, etc., who may request information concerning your high-school 
record. Since the high schools of Washington do not issue certificates of high- 
school equivalency to persons who left school after February 1, 1947, we recom 
mend that you work for a regular high-school diploma from Central High School 


and we pledge our help in your achieving that objective 


The following are the subjects and credits you have completed and those that 
you need to complete to receive a high-school diploma 


Subjects and Credits Recorded on your Permanent Record 


Subjects and Credits Needed to Complete Graduation Requirements 


While in the service you can complete these requirements through study with 
the United States Armed Forces Institute, the United States Marine Corps In 
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stitute, or the United States Coast Guard Institute. These are correspondence 
study courses (high-school level) and special classes organized by USAFI on 
permanent bases. Official reports from USAFI Headquarters, Madison, Wis- 


consin, must be filed with your permanent record 


Furthermore, we will evaluate, by means of the American Council on Education's 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services, the service 
schools you may have attended, /.¢., the fourteen-week course (Army) Radio 
Operators, Communication is good for two units in radio operation and main- 
tenance and can take the place of two units of high-school elective subjects 
Have your Troop Information and Education Officer send a complete description 
exact title, length, grades, name, and location of school) of each service school 
course completed. As a civilian you may complete high school graduation re- 
quirements by means of approved supervised high-school-level correspondence 
courses. These courses may be ordered through the high school from the State 
College of Washington or the University of Nebraska. Courses and instruc- 


tional materials cost about 12 to 15 dollars per credit 


FURTHER COMMENTS 


Sincerely, 
Principal 
Central High School 


Former students who are civilians may complete high-school graduation re- 
quirements by (1) enrolling in a regular high school, (2) purchasing approved 
supervised high-school correspondence courses through the high school (Wash- 
ington State College or the University of Nebraska), or (3) enrolling in special 
accelerated high-school courses offered by such schools as Edison Technical 
School, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington. The foregoing is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. The high schools do not receive state attendance apportion- 
ment for serving out-of-school youth. We are studying this to develop an equit- 
able solution and thereby assure greater acceptance of the responsibility to serve 
out-of-school youth. 

In closing, I should like to emphasize that as a group of state directors and 
supervisors of secondary education, we need to sell more of our schools on the 
importance of their doing a good job with the early school leaver at the time of 
his withdrawal from school. A conference with the student and, if possible, with 
the parents should be aimed at giving the student (1) accurate information as to 
how the school can and will help him complete high-school graduation require- 
ments, (2) the assurance that the school desires to serve his education and 
guidance needs, and (3) a picture of the positive things concerning his high- 
school record which the school will transmit upon request to other schools, 
employers, and interested persons. If we do this job well, the number of un- 
happy high-school nongraduates in our communities will be greatly reduced 
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Summary of a presentation by ABLETT H. FLURY 


‘. New Jersey, the High-School Equivalent Certificate is awarded as a result 
of passing academic examinations given under the direction of the Division of 
Academic Credentials of the State Department of Education. Sixteen units are 
required for the completion of four years of high-school equivalent education 
There are six required units; namely, four years of English and two years of 
social studies, including a unit of American history. The remaining ten units may 
be obtained by passing examinations in the subjects which are offered in ap 
proved New Jersey high schools. The examinations are regularly scheduled for 
three times during the year and are given in three localities in the state. Arrange- 
ments may be made to give the examinations at other times and other places 
in order to meet urgent needs of those who desire to take the examinations 

There are no limitations on the age of the person who may apply for or re 
ceive the certificate. The fee for the first examination session providing oppor- 
tunity to take twelve examinations or less is five dollars. The fee for subse- 
quent examination sessions is three dollars 

Studies satisfactorily completed in accredited day and evening high schools 
are accepted to apply on the certificate. For men and women in the armed forces 
and for veterans, additional credit is given for the following educational experi 
ences in the armed services: (1) basic training, maximum credit 2 units (10 
high-school credit points); (2) USAFI courses; (3) specialized and technical 
training courses in accordance with credit as evaluated by the American Council 
on Education 

Arrangements for awarding the high-school equivalent certificate were insti 
tuted a number of years ago. About 1940, the procedures were given consider 
able revision. From time to time, the requirements have been reviewed and modi- 
fied to reflect as far as possible the changing concepts of the secondary curricu 
lum. The document has become recognized as a dependable instrument. It is 
accepted in Civil Service. It is accepted in application for the preprofessional 
qualifying certificates necessary for entrance into study for certain professions; 
for example, nursing, medicine, law, and accounting. All New Jersey colleges 
and universities and many outside-the-state institutions of higher learning will 
accept it in lieu of the high-school diploma as part of the record of the candidate 
for admission 

The high-school diploma is based upon attendance at school and the comple 
tion of the educational program for which the school is approved. In New Jersey 
the responsibility for the development of the curriculum rests with the local 


school authorities subject to approval of the State Board of Education. By statute 


the following are required: (1) 150 minutes’ instruction weekly in health, safety 


and physical education; (2) a two-year course in United States history; (3) in 


Ablett H. Flury is Assistant Commissioner of Education in the State Department of Edu 
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struction in home nursing for girls; (4) instruction in the nature of alcohol and 
narcotics; (5) a Course in community civics in the intermediate grades if not 
taught in the elementary school. While these subjects are named in the law, 
the local district has broad powers of developing the courses of study. While 
study guides have been developed in a few subjects under the leadership of the 
State Department of Education, their use is optional by the local districts. The 
local district may set the points required for graduation between 76 high-school 
credit points isk units) and 84 high-school credit points 16%, units). In 
consequence of the great latitude allowed to local districts, there is considerable 
variation in the graduation requirements among the schools. The tendency is 
toward reducing the number of required courses and increasing the number of 
electives. Under guidance, a number of our high schools are requiring pupils 
to take only those courses required by law and permitting any other courses to 
be elected. The effect is the development of a curriculum which is hand-tailored 
to each pupil's ability and interests 

For servicemen and veterans, credits earned in the service may be transferred 
back to the high school under the same arrangement as those for the high-school 
equivalent certificate. The school awards the diploma when the requirements 
for graduation are completed according to the subject pattern for which the 
high school is approved 

In addition, when a veteran returns to high school, the results of the General 
Educational Development test may be used for placement purposes. Following 
World War II, arrangements were developed in many areas of the state whereby 
veterans could attend special high-school classes which provided acceleration 
Some of these classes met during regular school hours; some, afternoons; and 
some, evenings. In addition, to an estimated six thousand veterans who returned 
to regular high school, approxiamtely 33,000 veterans enrolled in these acceler- 
ated classes. A few Korean veterans are now returning to our regular high 
schools 

By statute, the New Jersey high-school diploma ts also awarded to any high- 
school pupil who has completed the eleventh year, who enters active duty in the 
armed forces within twenty-one days after he leaves school and who was in good 
standing at the time of leaving school. Many veterans who had rec eived this 
kind of diploma during the war returned to school to complete the courses nor- 


mally required for the diploma 


Summary of a presentation by HENRY W. SORICK 


‘. Oregon we have a slogan ‘‘Men to match our mountains.” If you read the 
statistics you will know that we live up to that slogan fairly well, since our state 
ranks near the top in the total of men accepted during the Korean war under 


Henry W. Sorick is Director of Teacher Education and Certification in the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Salem, Oregon 
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selective service. Since we are not satisfied unless we top the list, we have been 
giving ourselves a ‘‘checkup"’ to see where we can better meet this need, es- 
pecially with out-of-school youth 

The State Department of Education in Oregon feel they have a definite re- 
sponsibility for school-leavers, those out-of-school youth who have not com- 
pleted their high-school education. Rex Putnam, our State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, is intensely interested in these boys and girls. He recently 
told a group of secondary-school administrators that he was sure that none of 
them wanted to jeopardize the life of any boy or girl who, during the most diffi 
cult period of their lives, had quit formal education for marriage or a salary 
check. He further stated that the high-school program, in many instances, had 
failed to challenge the student enough to keep him in school, and yet, many of 
them had made good in society 

Young people without a high-school diploma are often not eligible for cer- 
tain jobs, job promotions, or enrollment in universities, and professional and 
trade schools. It was to remove this barrier for ambitious youth, who were vic 
tims of their own earlier decisions, that the Oregon State Department of Educa 
tion and the Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals established a 
high-school equivalency program based upon the tests of general educational 
development 

In March of 1948, the secondary-school administrators of Oregon requested 
the State Department of Education to accept responsibility for processing GED 
test scores and issuing certificates of equivalency. Local high schools were thus 
relieved of certain pressures and embarrassments relative to this type of testing, 
since some of them were not fully in accord with the program. The State Depart- 
ment readily accepted this program and has attempted to use it where the needs 
were greatest. Regular high-school diplomas still may be issued by a local dis 
trict on the basis of satisfactory GED test scores, but few schools have made 
this a practice. There are fourteen Veterans’ Testing Agencies geographically 
located throughout Oregon who offer this testing service for a small fee. Since 
1946, we have given 2,452 certificates of equivalency. This is a small number 
considering the fact that we have over 100,000 veterans in Oregon 

The American Council on Education recommends that certificates of equiva- 
lency be given to applicants twenty years of age and older. We have followed a 
policy in Oregon.which differs slightly from this recommendation. Any Oregon 
veteran who has completed at least ninety days of service and has a discharge 
other than dishonorable, or any veteran who comes under Public Law 316, or 
any individual who has been in the service at least ninety days, is eligible to re- 
ceive a certificate of equivalency if his test scores are satisfactory. (Oregon re- 


quires a score of at least 35 on each of the tests, and an average of at least 45 on 
all five tests.) While Oregon has been more lenient in age requirement, it has 
been more demanding in test scores than many other states. Of course, we do 
not issue a certificate of equivalency until the applicant would normally have been 
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graduated from high school. By giving an equivalency certificate prior to age 
twenty, at least two extra years are gained during a period when entry into busi- 


ness or education is most prevalent. 


Recently, because of the influence of a certain foundation fund, there was a 
national revival of interest in accelerating the educational program of high-school 
students. The effect of this thinking in Oregon resulted in one private college 
encouraging students to enroll with them one year prior to high-school gradua- 
tion. Administrators in the high schools affected requested the State Department 
of Education to establish a policy regarding the issuance of high-school diplomas 
to students who had not completed the regular high-school program. Students 
who were “skipping” their senior year wanted a high-school diploma, but the 
local high-school administrator was in doubt as to whether they should give 
this diploma for work which had not been completed in their school. A repre- 
sentative group of high-school administrators was called in to discuss this prob- 
lem, and the result of this discussion was to ask the State Department of Edu- 
cation to issue certificates of equivalency in lieu of high-school diplomas to these 
students in accelerated programs when so requested by the students. Since no 
high-school diplomas were involved, the decision was satisfactory for the ad- 
ministrators, but not so satisfactory for the students involved. This was another 


way in which we in Oregon have used the equivalency certificate 


Another, and newer phase of the equivalency program has grown out of re- 
quests from Oregon penal institutions for help in rehabilitating the increasing 
number of under-age boys and girls who have come under their jurisdiction. At 
the last meeting of the Oregon State Board of Education in December, 1952, 
approval was given to adjust our equivalency program to meet the needs of these 
youths, and that this program should be similar to the program which had been 
tried out during the year. This adjustment came, not in the veterans’ testing pro- 
gram, but in the adult civilian testing program, where no equivalency certificates 
are issued to any one under twenty-one years of age. Under the board's approval, 
we have made an exception in the age requirement for inmates of penal institu- 
tions, and have lowered the age requirement to eighteen years. Since most of 


our penal institutions do not have standard schools, work done by inmates in 


these schools has not been acceptable to standard schools outside the walls. Our 
program requires that all who request testing for an equivalency certificate must 
have first taken a standardized achievement test and have made a grade place- 
ment approximating the twelfth year of school. Tests given so far under this 
ruling have shown very satisfactory results. Institutions having only juvenile 
delinquents have only a few cases that will come under this program and these 
are tested in the local Veterans Testing Agency. The state penitentiary, which 
now has eighty boys under twenty years of age, obviously cannot use this agency, 
and a member of the State Department of Education will give these tests at speci- 
fied times twice each year. The American Council on Education has asked us to 
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use Form B for this testing. We find one difficulty in using this test; there is no 
alternate test to use in case of failing grades 

Oregon's program of equivalency certification is, naturally, not accepted by 
all school administrators. It is sometimes criticized as an “easy method of get 
ting a high-school education.”’ We insist that it does not stand for a high-school 
education, but is a reading and maturity test. We all know that a high-school 
diploma is not a standardized product as far as actual learning 1s concerned 
and differs greatly from one school to another; also, that the high-school diploma 
and a certificate of equivalency differ widely as to their meaning. We find, how 
ever, that, for college entrance, civil service promotions, or initial job require 
ments, the certificate of equivalency has so far been acceptable in all known in 
stances 

Oregon has not advertised extensively nor promoted the equivalency program 
at any ume. We have let it come as a natural outgrowth of a definite need on the 
part of an individual. However, the opportunity is there for those who wish tt 

j } 


and all they need to do is come and get it 


Summary of a presentation by RAPHIEL TEAGLE 


De oe adult citizens, who failed to complete formal programs of secondary 


education, are now realizing the importance of possessing a high-school diploma 
or a certificate of high-school equivalency. This 1s especially true of those people 
who decide to change jobs or seek employment for the first time. There is a 
growing tendency for a large number of firms and industries to require a high 
school diploma or a certificate of high-school equivalency as a prerequisite for 
employment 

Recognizing that the schools should make a determined effort to serve the 
wartime generation of youth in every way possible, and because many young 
people in Louisiana dropped out of school to enter the United States Armed 
Forces before earning their diplomas, the Louisiana State Board of Education 
and the Louisiana State Department of Education adopted a plan which has made 
it possible for many servicemen and veterans to earn diplomas and certificates of 
high-school equivalency. Many servicemen and veterans have availed them 
selves of the opportunities offered under this plan. Any citizen in Louisiana who 
served honorably in the United States Armed Forces since September 16, 1940 
may 

1. Be awarded two units credit in military science on the basis of having completed basic 
training in the United States Armed Forces 


». Receive up to a maximum of two units of credit for special training obtained in the 


armed forces comparable to courses offered in civilian high schools 
3. Receive credit at face value for all United States Armed Forces Institute courses which 


are comparable to those offered in high school 


Raphiel Teagle is State Supervisor of High Schools in the State Department of Educa 
tion, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
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4. Be granted a regular high-school diploma upon completion of seventeen units of high 


school work irrespective of prescribed constants 


5. Be issued a regular high-school diploma upon successful completion of the General 
f f 


Educational Development tests, if he has earned a minimum of eight resident units of credit 


from state-approved high schools 


* ler 


6. Be issued a certihcate of high-school equivalency in lieu of the regular high-school 


1 


liploma upon successful completion of the General Educational Development tests, if he 


has earned less than eight units of resident credit from state-approved high schools 
Within recent years a program for the development of adult education on the 
elementary and secondary levels has been in operation in Louisiana. At the 


17 


present time approximately 6,500 adults are enrolled in 411 veterans’ classes 
Approximately 6,000 adults are enrolled in 304 non-veterans’ classes 

A non-veteran adult citizen in Louisiana may be administered the General 
Educational Development tests after he has attended adult education classes for 
a minimum of 90 clock-hours of instruction beyond the elementary-school level 
The last grade attended in school or the results of standardized achievement tests 
are the bases for determining whether or not the individual has reached the high- 
school level. Upon successful completion of the General Educational De velop- 
ment tests the non-veteran may be awarded a certificate of high-school equiva- 
lency 

At the beginning of the 1953-1954 session, a plan will be initiated whereby 
adults may have an opportunity to earn regular high-school credits in courses 
to be offered by existing high schools in Louisiana. These courses are to be 
offered in the evenings or at such times as necessary aside and apart from the 
regular daily schedules of the schools. Under this plan, adults will be permitted 
to be graduated from high school upon completion of sixteen units of work, 
including all prescribed constants except physical education, during a minimum 
time of three regular nine-month sessions 

In modern society, we can no longer continue to provide elementary and 
secondary education for children and youth alone, but we must also provide 
educational opportunities for the adults. It is true that the children and youth 
of today will be the adults of tomorrow. However, we cannot escape the fact 
that there will always be on hand those adults who failed to receive the educa- 


tional opportunities to which they were entitled. No matter what we do for the 


young people, those same adults will have a marked influence on the attitudes, 


understandings, and appreciations of the younger generation 

The issuance of diplomas and certificates of high-school equivalency on the 
basis of the General Educational Development tests has benefited many mem- 
bers and veterans of the United States Armed Forces. Many of these adults have 
become successful in college, business, and industry. The testing program, as it 
has been in operation in Louisiana, has conclusively proved that education ex- 
tends beyond formal training. It has substantiated the importance of the modern 
theory of utilizing experience as a basis for learning. Likewise, it has helped to 
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point up a need for the expansion of educational opportunities for our adult 


citizenry 


Summary of a presentation by ERNEST WHITWORTH 


5 presentation of the question, “How May Out-of-School Youth Earn 
a Certificate of High-School Equivalency or a Diploma?" deals primarily with 
the current practices and policies of granting such certificates or diplomas to 
that large body of men released from the armed services who had not previously 
finished high school. Toward the end of World War II, educators in general and 


particularly principals, superintendents of schools, and state department of 


education officials were faced with the situation of thousands of men being sepa- 
rated from the armed services and seeking opportunities for continuing their 
education. Although many of these men had experienced little or no formal 
high-school instruction; nevertheless, they had gained an educational maturity 
by virtue of their experiences in the military service such as 

1. Formal educational experiences on off-duty time in the nature of correspondence and 
self-teaching courses offered through USAFI; 

2. Experience gained in the countless service school training programs conducted by the 
several services; 

3. Self-education arising out of travel, reading-group discussions, educational films, lec- 
tures, et 

Then came the problem as tp the evaluation of these educational experiences 
and how a serviceman or veteran might gain recognition for his accomplish- 
ments in terms of a diploma or certificate of equivalency. In December of 1945 
the Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences was established by the 
American Council on Education in order to assist educators in solving this prob- 
lem. As early as 1943, the American Council on Education, the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, and Committees of the Regional Ac- 
crediting Associations agreed upon and issued statements of policy and recom- 
mendations regarding the granting of secondary-school credit for service experi- 
ences. These recommendations were subsequently adopted by the Commission 
on Accreditation of the American Council (reaffirmed in March of 1951) and 
concurred in by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in its 
Nine-Point Program for Secondary Education and National Security. In the 
statement of these recommendations appears the following 

Since the Commission believes that systematic education normally is best attained by 
regular attendance in school, high schools are urged to avoid any policy which would en- 
courage men voluntarily to leave high school before graduation. Specifically, the accredita- 


tion policies of high schools should not permit men who leave the institution before gradu- 
ation to obtain their diplomas earlier than they would have earned them by normal at- 


tendance 


Ernest Whitworth is Director of the Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences 
of the American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
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In this connection, many state departments of education and high schools have found it 
advisable to establish a minimum age of twenty or twenty-one years as a requirement for 
granting a diploma or equivalency certificate on the basis of high-school level GED tests. 

An analysis of current accreditation policies of state departments of education 
reveals that in most instances sound practices have been established in the evalu- 
ation of service experiences as they pertain to the granting of a diploma or cer- 
tificate of equivalency. In general, it can be said that these practices are in ac- 
cord with the recommendations of the Commission even though there appear 
individual variations not only among states but also among high schools within 
the same state 

As an outgrowth of the experience in the use of the tests of General Educa- 
tional Development as a basis for granting a diploma or equivalency certificate 
many states have extended this device to apply to non-veterans or non-service 
adults. This, no doubt, has been due to the satisfactory results these states have 
experienced in the testing of veterans. Of the thirty-six states and territories which 
reportedly have an adult certification plan, it is interesting to note that twenty- 
seven, or seventy-five per cent of them, are using the GED tests as a basis for 
their certification and of the remaining nine, now using their own tests, at least 
one is considering the adoption of the GED tests for this purpose 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that there are other means, equally 
appropriate, by which such certification can be accomplished and that the at- 
tempt here has been merely to indicate a device which has been utilized as a re- 


sult of its success in the testing of veterans. 


WHAT ARE PROMISING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Ted Clemens, Principal, Harding Junior High School, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS 
Lena M. Wolfe, Principal, Claude A. Swanson Junior High School, Arlington, 
Virginia 
R. V. Braham, Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Charleston, West 
Virginia 


Summary of a presentation by OSCAR E. THOMPSON (Teacher Prep- 
aration for Junior High Schools) 


‘Re general practice of moving high-school teachers “down"’ or grade 
teachers “up” to teach in junior high schools is well known to school adminis- 
trators. The number of colleges and universities offering a curriculum designed 


Oscar E. Thompson is Associate Professor of Education and Major Adviser for the 
Curriculum in Junior High School Education at Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
lowa 
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specifically for preparing teachers for junior high schools is by no means suff 
cient to meet demands. In seeking teachers for his school, the employing official 
finds candidates trained for either elementary- or high-school teaching. The in 
terests, preparation, and experiences of these two groups are as divergent as the 
organization, administration, and curriculum of the schools in which they are 
prepared to teach. Employing officials frequently find it necessary to talk candi- 
dates into taking positions in their junior high schools. It is paradoxical that 
these ‘‘converted"’ teachers oftentimes discover to their own amazement that 
they like to work with this age group and prefer to stay with them. It is note 
worthy that junior high-school principals are characteristically enthusiastic and 
vitally interested in the general welfare of this early teenage group. Successful 
junior high-school teachers and administrators have achieved success largely by 
making their own adjustments to teaching in an area for which they were not 
specifically trained 

It must be remembered that the junior high school has been from its very 
beginnings the pivot between the elementary school and the high school. One 
of its long-standing functions has been articulation between these two schools. 
It assumes responsibility for the seventh-grade pupil who is much like the ele- 
mentary-school pupil in his development and turns him over to the senior high 
school three years later when he expects to be treated more like an adult person 

Preparation for all levels of teaching ought to be characterized by proper bal 
ance between cultural and professional training. Recent developments in teacher 
education center around attempts to secure this balance. They retain certain 
elements of emphasis on preparation for teaching in the elementary school or 
the high school and show new emphasis on general and professional education 
The latter is especially encouraging for prospective junior high-school teachers 
for they need such a program perhaps even more than do the others. There re 
mains the problem of specific course work or specialized training that is focused 
on the needs of the early teenage groups that they will teach 

It is highly illogical to assume that this area has been intentionally neglected 
by the designers of teacher-education curriculums. On the contrary, it is highly 
probable that they have not become aware of the need for specially prepared 
personnel for the junior high schools. The demand and the design for teacher 
preparation for this area must come largely from the administrators and teachers 
who are now engaged in teaching in the junior high schools across the nation 
Their leadership must point the way for teacher-education institutions 

The serious lag in the pre-service preparation of these teachers is doubtless 
due in large measure to the uncertainty of what should be required in such a 
program. Curriculums for preparing teachers for elementary and high schools 
have been relatively well established for many years except for periodic adjust 
ments to new trends and practices. No fixed pattern has been extablished for 


preparing teachers for junior high schools. However, nearly half a century of ex- 


perimentation, persistent growth, and increasing popularity have earned for the 
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junior high school a significant place in the total scheme of American education 
Surely teacher-education instituuions should rec« gnize this by setting u cur 
riculums for this area of teaching Pr grams which ignore a responsibility here 
exert, in essence, a negative influence on the whole progress of the junior high 
school. The time has come when teachers in training who possess the desirable 
} 


personal and professi nal characteristics must be encouraged through better 


preparation to enter and to remain in the junior division of the secondary 


} 
school 


A program of this kind must take cognizance of a strong professional sensi 


tivity to the great range of individual differences in physical, mental, emotional, 

social, and moral development of early adolescents. Ideally, a teacher of this age 

group should have training and experience equivalent to that of both the ele 
, 


mentary- and the high-school teacher. In general he needs the relatively 


broad professional training of the elementary-school teacher and the specialized 


he needs an understand 


> 


subject-matter emphasis of the high-school teacher, 
ing of a child-centered concept of teaching and proficiency in two or more 
subject-matter areas, (3) he needs to know child psychology and adolescent psy 
chology, (4) he needs to understand methods of teaching in the elementary 
school and in the high school, (5) he needs to know effective techniques of 
guidance for pupils in 4oth schools, and, above all, (6) he must know the his 
tory, philosophy, functions, and curriculum of the junior high school as those 
factors in its development have given impetus to its growth since the idea was 
frst propounded shortly before the turn of the century 

Specific requirements for such a program are the joint responsibility of teacher 
education institutions, certification agencies, and junior high-school personnel 
Strong leadership is imperative. The need for thoroughly prepared teachers will 
become even more urgent in the very near future when America’s junior high 


schools begin to feel the impact of heavy enrollments 


Summary of a presentation by HARRY W. STAUFFACHER (Evaluating 
Teachers) 


pA ACHERS are ordinary human beings, working in a field of complex 


human relationships. Who shall say with authority that one teacher is more com- 


petent than another when no two teaching positions are exactly alike? Teaching 
is an art—a process through which human beings grow and develop physically, 


morally, mentally, and spiritually. This process is far more difficult today than 
it was fifty years ago, or even twenty-five years ago. Thus evaluation must be 
considered as the measurement of growth by the teacher. The most promising 
feature in evaluating the work of teachers lies within the changing scope of 


Lloyd H. Elliott, “The Junior High—A School Without Teachers,” Education, Vol. LXX, November, 1949 
Pp. 1s ” 
Harry W. Stauffacher is Principal of the Lindbergh Junior High School, Long Beach, 


California 
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those whose job it is to select, train, and rate teachers—the administrators. Evalu- 
ation is no longer an artificial device. It is a co-operative effort to help individual 
teachers grow in professicnal status, which leads toward better education for 
children 

What is a competent teacher? It is pretty generally accepted that the compe- 
tent teacher: provides for effective learning by students, gives counsel and guid- 
ance to students, helps students to understand and appreciate our cultural heri- 
tage, participates effectively in the activities of the school, assists in establishing 
public relations between school and community, and seeks to promote personal 


and group professional growth. 
How to evaluate all teachers in order to determine the really competent ones 
and to provide impetus to others to become more competent is a problem 


which has no one final solution. 

The solution for this great problem of evaluation begins in the minds of our 
young people who are now students in our high schools and colleges. There 
they can observe the work and be influenced by the personalities of teachers 
No other profession has such an opportunity to present its work in this way. As 
administrators, it is incumbent upon us to see that our teachers are happy and 
satisfied in their profession. If we place unwarranted demands upon teachers 
that cause them to be fearful, insecure, and uninspired, they will naturally cast 
a reflection upon the teaching profession which will divert many potential 
future teachers into other professional training. 

We must not overlook the training procedures necessary to become a teacher 
It is only natural for a young person to ask, ‘Can I get adequate preparation for 
teaching so that I can meet the requirements of a competent teacher?” The answer 
is ‘“Yes."’ Our teacher-training institutions have made tremendous progress in 
the selection of future teachers and in the proper training up to that point 
where school administrators must assume further responsibilities. If anyone 
doubts these statements, let him spend just a few hours in reading such books 
as the 27th Yearbook of the Association for Student Training, 1948; Evaluation 
in Teacher Education, American Council on Education, 1944; and current articles 
in our professional publications, or better yet spend a day as I have done in an 
institution like our own State College in Long Beach. You will soon discover 
that there is in operation a comprehensive screening system which eliminates 
from training those who may never succeed as teachers. The courses of study 
are motivated by current practices in teaching and by thorough grounding in the 
fundamentals of both subject matter and teaching techniques. 

The one great area on which these institutions are more than willing to expand 
is that of practice teaching, which to be effective calls for a co-operative arrange- 
ment with school systems. A few weeks of observation is not sufficient. Adminis- 
trators and training schools need to be thinking of practice teaching in terms of 
an ‘‘internship,”’ where the master teacher, the administrator, the professor of 
education and the trainee work side by side for a year or more. After such a period 
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the young teacher faces the opening of school with a thrill of confidence, know- 


ing that the dreaded classroom visitation of an administrator need not be a 


fearful experience but a mutual concern for further improvements in the art of 
teaching. Administrators should no longer even intimate that the cause of poor 
teaching is a lack of selection or training. Rather they must look at themselves 
as the ones who need overhauling and they must realize that such a program of 
internship must be initiated by themselves 

What is the role of the administrator? Surely the role of an administrator is 
not that of one who expects teachers to be well nigh perfect in every way, 
neither is it one that expects teachers, when they are subjected to all forms of 
artificial methods of evaluation, to inspire youth. The role of the administrator 
is to use the concept of evaluation as a measurement of teacher growth thus 
improving instruction through that growth 

Dwight E. Beecher says: “The only acceptable concept of the evaluation of 
teaching is that which includes both co-operatively planned and purposeful 
procedures in collecting and interpreting information, and the constructive use 
of findings for improvement of instruction.”’! 

How does an administrator work co-operatively with teachers? One way is to 
set up a list of specifics which helps the young teachers to collect data with the 
assistance of supervisors or other teachers in order to evaluate his own teaching 
We are using such a list at Lindbergh Junior High. Just a few items can be listed 
here 

I. Basic priaciples of learning operate in a dynamic process of teaching. Relate some 
actual experiences in each of the following: 

A. Interesting and meaningful presentation of materials clarifies to students the ob- 
jectives of study and thus increases learning. This is the answer to “Why do we 
have to study this?"’ Relate your ways of answering this question 
Learning is a process of growth through active participation. It results through the 
learner's inter-action with his immediate class environment. What opportunities 
do you provide for such participation? 

Learning proceeds best in actual life situations, supplemented by books or other 
sensory instructional materials which are new to the learner. Do you supply such 
situations? List one 

Skills are developed by drills on what is known. Relate a series of drill lessons which 
tend to develop a skill 

E. Learning is more effective when a pupil is aware of his progress. State ways you 
have to help pupils become aware of their progress. 

Techniques for creating better learning situations are 
Teacher-pupil planning on a unit of work. 

Setting up a study period in which pupils are taught how to study 

Providing a corrective work exercise in which learning takes place 

Improving the classroom environment. 

Evaluating with and for the pupils an exercise to reveal to the class exactly what 
learning has taken place. 

Describe at least one actual experience to demonstrate each of the above techniques 

“Judging the Effectiveness of Teaching,” BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin 
cipals, Vol. 34, No. 174, Dec. 1950 
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CONCLUSIONS 


We can get more and better teachers if we work co-operatively toward (1) a 
more human personnel relationship with teachers so our youth will be attracted 
to the teaching profe ssion, (2) a recognition of our teacher training institution 
as co-workers, (3) a concept of evaluation as a measurement of growth in those 
teacher areas which meet the needs of all American youths, and (4) by taking 
initiative steps now to prepare measures for our respective state legislatures 
whereby our teacher-training institutions may be empowered to work out an 


“internship” program in co-operation with school systems 


Summary of a presentation by A. C. DOYLE (Adjustment of Seventh 
Graders to Junior High-School Program) 


Ji INIOR high schools are organized to meet the needs of young adolescents, 
whose social and educational desires are constantly changing. Rapid growth 
break-down of parental authority, changing relationships with the opposite sex, 
peer-group recognition—all these play a most important part upon the atti 
tudes and reactions of the junior high-school student 

Helping these boys and girls adjust to this rapid transition is one of the major 
problems of the junior high program. Assisting them in keeping emotional, 
moral, and social equilibrium, while making proper mental and physical progress, 
is no easy task. But a good job can be done more readily when the student and 
his problems are recognized arid understood. 

Our junior high school is located in Shreveport, Louisiana, a city of 130,000 
population. The student body is drawn from six elementary schools. The home 
background of these boys and girls ranges from a low economic area by the 
river front to that of a wealthy, cultured section. Such a varied school population 
would indicate that our problems run the gamut of those common to all juve- 
niles; so we gather all the information that can be obtained on each individual 
and use it in determining his school program and attacking his personal prob- 
lems 

We consider the adjustment of seventh graders most essential to the success 


of our school, and the first step toward this adjustment is our orientation pro 


gram. Before school closes for the summer vacation the principal and counselor 


arrange conferences with each group of sixth graders who are potential students 
of this junior high school. We discuss with them registration, selection of sub 
jects, schedules, and clubs and give each a schedule of the school program and 
a registration card, which are taken home and filled out with the aid of the 
parents 

Late in May an invitation is extended to all these sixth graders to visit our 
junior high school. At this time they tour the building with a guide, eat lunch 


A. C. Doyle is Principal of the Hamilton Terrace Junior High School, Shreveport 
Louisiana. 
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in the cafeteria, meet the teachers and student council, and complete their regis- 
tration. Before dismissal the principal gives a few suggestions for the school 
opening in the fall, and the counselor outlines the guidance and counseling pro- 
gram for them. Our annual field day is held in the afternoon which gives our 
visitors an Opportunity to meet informally the student body 

The local school board is generous in providing opportunities for home visi- 
tation. Two half-days, near the opening of school, are scheduled giving home- 
room teachers a chance to visit the homes of their students. During the year, 
when problems arise making parent conferences and home visitations necessary, 
the teacher is given time free of class duties for this meeting 

We consider our cumulative records on each student most essential to our 
program. The elementary schools compile data for the first six years and these 
records are sent to us the beginning of the fall term. To these folders the junior 
high teachers add anecdotal accounts and other pertinent information on their 
students. A small photograph of each student is attached to his folder. These 
records are filed in the principal's office and are accessible only to school per- 
sonnel. They have proved invaluable to us in working with these boys and girls 
and understanding their problems 

Over a four-year period our school has experimented with seventh-grade 
scheduling. We found that beginners in junior high adjusted better and did 
better work when they remained with one teacher for a longer period of time. 
Next semester's schedule will place each seventh grader under the direction of 
one teacher for a half-day. This teacher will have an opportunity to understand 
better the problems of each student and counsel with him as they work together 
in language arts, social science, and mathematics. For the remainder of the day 
a regular schedule will be followed with a different teacher in charge of the 
group each class period 

Our school has a counselor who devotes full time to counseling and guidance 
Since group guidance is the key to our counseling program, this adviser has 
classes scheduled for seventh-grade groups and works with them on their prob- 
lems. Another phase of our guidance program works with teachers so that the 


entire faculty acts as counselors. Personal guidance grows naturally out of group 


counseling, and students feel free to bring their personal problems to the 
counselor. Adjustment to school, better peer-group relationships, improved 
social behavior, and emotional stability have resulted from understandings 


brought about by counseling 

The final phase of this program for adjustment of seventh graders is teacher 
discussion groups. When problems arise which seriously affect a student's 
progress, his behavior, or his attitudes, all teachers having contacts with him 
meet and contribute information that is useful in helping to solve his individual 
difficulty. The principal and counselor learn from this faculty conference perti- 
nent facts that aid them in working with the student and his parents in an effort 


to eliminate or lessen his problem. 
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A youngster beginning junior high school should find many of his anxieties 
dissolved when he is properly orientated to the situation. The wise use of cumu- 
lative records, filled with facts based upon an understanding between school and 
parents, will solve many problems. Seventh-grade students assigned to one 
teacher for half-day periods each day often have fewer difficulties than those who 
rotate at the end of each hour period. A good counseling program helps boys 
and girls adjust during a period of rapid transition, but this adjustment is made 
easier when all the teachers and the parents realize their problem and combine 


their efforts toward its solution. 


WHAT IS NEW IN EDUCATIONAL PLANT FACILITIES? 


CHAIRMAN: John B. Crossley, Superintendent, Ventura Union High School Dis- 
trict, Ventura, California 

INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS: 
A. R. Reimold, Principal, Sharon High School, Sharon, Pennsylvania 
Walter Hines, Principal, Highland Park High School, Topeka, Kansas 


Summary of a presentation by S. W. FREY 


I HESITATE to say that anything is new. Sometime ago we had a serious 
explosion in one of our local refineries, resulting in the death of nineteen men 
from serious burns. The local medical men used the latest known method in 
treatment of these burns. They gave blood plasma, treated for shock, and 
dressed tight bandages around the burned area for several days. They then used 
the air treatment. Sometime later I was reading an article about the treatment of 
burns and ran across the statement that someone had discovered over two 


thousand years ago that, by placing a burned hand into a box covered with cheese 
cloth and exposing the burned surface to the air, it would heal readily. Medical 
science is using today what was discovered several thousands year ago, but to 
me it was new. 

There is no doubt in my mind that certain ideas that are being used and con- 
sidered new in one area have probably been used in other areas for sometime and 
possibly discarded by now. In a meeting of this type with the free exchange of 
ideas, some of us may save time by not trying out some of the ideas that have 
proved worthless. We are completing the erection of five school buildings in our 
small school district and are using ideas that are new or improved to us, in hope 
that it will be of a benefit to the students. We spent considerable time in dis- 
cussing the type of building to be constructed. Due to labor costs, appearances, 
and local conditions, we selected the architectural concrete structure. Another 


S. W. Frey is Assistant Superintendent of the Roxana Community High School, Roxana, 
Illinois. 
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serious problem was the question of using more than one story. We did find 
that there is a tendency toward the spreading out of a building. This is especially 
true in the elementary school. We used the one-story plan where students did 
not have to change classes and go from classroom to classroom; and a two- or 
three-story building where they had to go from one classroom to another, as 
you will find in the high school. We increased the size of our classrooms, es- 
pecially in the lower grades. 

There is some system of individual room exits in the lower grades. In addition 
to the regular facilities we usually find in a classroom, we included a sink and a 
segregated toilet in each room of the lower grades. All furniture is movable. We 


made every possible effort to make space available for the various specialized 
programs in health, physical education, music, and other educational activities 
that at one time were considered luxury items. The utility room partially solves 
this problem in our grade buildings. The room has the facilities for the hot 
lunch program, a stage, and an area for general play (no gym) and public 
gatherings. We are trying to include individual playground areas for the students 


of the lower grades. 

Another major factor that we considered was adequate heating and lighting. 
Using the so-called ‘package unit” in a combination gas and oil furnace, we do 
have automatic control of our heat, making the steam heat available as needed. 
With this type of furnace, we will reduce the man hours needed in the operation 
of the furnaces and thus reduce our operational costs. The univent for heating a 
room is not new, but there has been some recent improvement in its design so 
as to make the temperature control of the room more ideal. There is still one 
serious problem to be solved, the control of the humidity of the air. There has 
been some efforts along this line but none that I know of that are satisfactory. 
The univent does give us satisfactory ventilation. Radiant heat is being used in 
the kindergarten floors, we did not use it in the other classroom floors since the 
type of structure we used did not make it necessary. Plastic floor covering, tinted 
or heat-reducing window glass are some of the items that we considered but did 
not use since they were still in the experimental stage. The lighting problem in 
our area was partially solved by using directional glass block along with incan- 
descent lamps. We feel that the directional glass block makes it possible for the 
area away from the windows to have more adequate lighting. There was some 
discussion on the type of artificial lighting to use. After considering the main- 
tenance cost and the fact that the majority of the classrooms would be used only 
in daylight hours, we decided on the incandescent lamps. The incandescent 
lamps are so connected as to make light available where nedeed. Our architect 
did mention the plastic dome or bubble idea to us, but we did not give it any 
consideration. 

Certain items that were considered luxury items at one time are now becoming 
a “must” in the construction of schoolrooms. One of these is the acoustical 
treatment of the ceiling of the classrooms and corridors. The material serves as 
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a noise reduction factor and as an insulator against heat loss. We had an unusual 
experience in regard to this in our two-story architectural concrete building. In 
rooms that were along the north wall, we had had no complaints on cold floors 
until after the time that we had placed the acoustical tile on the ceiling of the 
first floor rooms. The acoustical tile did serve its purpose in the classroom on the 
first floor, but it also created a new problem for us in the rooms on the second 
floor as it prevented the heat from going through the ceiling and thus keeping 
the second floor warm. 

In a meeting of this kind we can discover the ideas and trends that are being 
used in various geographical localities. Regardless of where the ideas are being 
used, we must always remember that the school must fit the area in which it is 
being used. Heat loss will always be a serious factor to be considered in most 
areas, but is more important in the far north. The most valuable information 
will be secured in the ‘‘question-and-answer” period of a group meeting like 
this one 

I have found that the nation-wide problem in the erection of schools is the 


lack of money 


Summary of a presentation by HOWARD G. SPALDING 


\ \ ITHIN the next ten years, several billion dollars’ worth of school build- 


ings will have to be constructed in our country. As the tide of children now 
entering the schools moves into the upper grades, these buildings will increas- 
ingly be for secondary purposes. The proper design of these buildings is a pub- 
lic trust of great magnitude and one which school administrators will largely 
have to assume. 

In recent years, the relationship between school people and architects has 
changed. To a far greater extent than a generation ago, school buildings are 
planned by school people. Today school administrators have three principal 
obligations in school building planning. First, we have to develop the planning 
procedures which will insure that the designs of new buildings will be well con- 
ceived. Good school building planning is a democratic process in which super- 
intendents, principals, teachers, parents, and pupils all have something to con- 
tribute. It is our responsibility to obtain from each group the best of their ideas, 
to do a thorough job of comparing preferences and of scrutinizing these ideas 
so that the final list of facilities will represent the best judgment of a large num- 
ber of people. While the final decisions on these details of design will have to 
be made by school administrators working with architects and engineers, we 
cannot afford to exclude the other groups since they have a great deal of value 
to contribute. As one step in this developmental process, surveys of the com- 


Howard G. Spalding is Principal of the A. B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon, New 
York. 
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nunity should be undertaken to determine both the number of pupils that will 
have to be accommodated and the nature of their educational needs 

The second responsibility is that of determining the amounts and kinds of 
facilities the building should contain. The National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction in its manual, Guide for Planning School Plants, available from the 
Council Offices, Nashville, Tennessee, has provided some good guides with re- 
gard to space requirements. The Manual of School Planning published by the 
Board of Education of the City of New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, 
New York, is another excellent source of such information. Planning Secondarn 
School Buildings by Englehardt, Englehart, and Liggett gives comprehensive lists 
of facilities and data regarding space requirements. However, these sources do 
not, by any means, give all of the needed answers. Often, common sense will 
have to be our only guide. I believe that our association could render a good 
service to the profession by getting from principals, who have recently occupied 
new school buildings, facts as to the size and nature of their various facilities 
and an indication from them as to whether their present facilities are entirely 
satisfactory or not 

A third responsibility is for the determination of functional relationships be- 
tween units. There is a great variety of problems in this area. One school is 
pleased because its file room has been placed between the administrative and 
guidance offices. Another sees its mistake because its bus loading area is near 
the exit used by all other pupils of the school. Had these two areas been sepa- 


rated, greater efficiency would have resulted. Several schools have discovered 


that noise from poorly placed gymnasiums, music rooms, or shops interferes 
with classroom instruction. Problems such as these regarding the functional re- 
lations between units that should exist in a particular school require the most 
careful study by the responsible school people 

The buildings of the future will reflect trends which are already evident in the 
buildings which have been constructed during the past few years. The forty-seven 
principals who replied to my call for help have given a fairly good composite 
picture of the high-school buildings of the future. Let us develop a brief descrip- 
tion of these buildings 

These buildings will house comprehensive high-school programs. In a list of one 
hundred and twenty-five outstanding secondary-school buildings constructed 
since the war, which has been issued by the U. S. Office of Education, not one 
was for a specialized school. The comprehensive high school has become the 
accepted answer to our country’s school building needs 

The buildings and grounds will be spacious. Oak Ridge, Tennessee, provides 49 
acres for 1,400 pupils. The Troy, New York, Senior High School has 44 acres 
for 1,250 pupils. The Lake Washington High School, Kirkland, Washington, 
has a campus of 40 acres for 580 pupils. School sites of thirty or more acres are 
common. In the West and South, the campus plan with detached buildings is 


increasingly popular providing the advantages of quietness, good ventilation, 
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maximum use of natural light, and ease of administration. In colder areas, 
buildings are limited in height to two stories 

Functional design and extensive use of color will make the buildings beautiful. Clock 
towers, columned porches, and gingerbread ornamentation have disappeared 
from school buildings completely. Attractive arrangements of masses and in 
teresting treatment of windows, the sparkle of aluminum or stainless steel 
window frames and doors, and an occasionally decorative touch provide exterior 
beauty. Colored tile, pastel tinted walls, floors in varied colors, prismatic glass 
brick, and brightly patterned draperies make the interior livable and attractive 

Specialized 1 oms will become the rule rather than the exception. The standard class- 
room of about 23 by 30 feet is proving inadequate for an increasing number of 
kinds of instruction. In several buildings studied, more than half of the instruc- 
tional rooms were found to be special purpose oversize rooms 

The buildings will be planned for health, safety, and comfort. The Rosemead, Cali 
fornia, High School has found radiant heating especially valuable in locker and 
dressing rooms since this type of heating provides warm floors and reduces the 
incidence of athlete's feet. Boys Town, Nebraska, has installed ultra-violet lights 
in every classroom in its new plant to reduce the incidence of colds. The Frank- 
lin Junior High School, Des Moines, lowa, has installed precipitrons in the ven 
tilating system to clear the air of dirt and germs. The Flathead County High 
School, Kalispell, Montana, has a system of pressure ventilation in its shops 
which enables fumes and smoke to be vented quickly through openings in the 
doors and walls. Its shops are equipped with three prong plug-in outlets which 
will automatically ground any defective machine which may be plugged in, 
thereby preventing injury to the operator. Acoustic tile or plaster have come into 
almost universal use in corridors and classrooms. Non-skid stair treads and 
rounded edges of corridor walls are designed to keep accidents at a minimum 
Several buildings in the warmer areas are completely air-conditioned 

New buildings will contain increased facilities for individualized instruction. The 
Great Neck, New York, Junior High School provides 24 individual music prac 
tice rooms for its 1,400 pupils, and the Oak Ridge High School provides 22 for 
a similar enrollment. Boys Town has extensive hobby shops, which are used 
afternoons and evenings for individual projects. Some schools provide small 


work rooms next to laboratories in which pupils can set up individual science 


projects that need to be kept in place for several days. Art rooms and craft shops 


provide equipment for a wide variety of individual projects. Commercial rooms 
are planned with work-rooms where students can work on individual secretarial 
and machine projects under the semi-supervision of a teacher 

Buildings will be designed for recreation and social activities as well as for work 
Newton, Iowa, has a student’s lounge 30 feet by 80 feet in size and the Orchard 
Park, New York, Senior High School has a foyer of similar size which serves as 
a student center. Game equipment, a snack bar, and comfortable furnishings 
enable such student centers to contribute to good school spirit and the social 
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training of young people. Faculty rooms are being provided on a more generous 


scale and some are designed for evening use by community groups 


New buildings will be designed for extensive community use. It has become standard 


. 
\ 
practice to plan the heating and lighting systems of new buildings so that the 


gymnasium, the auditorium, the library, the shops, and 


other specialized sec- 
tions can be opened independently and with only the minimum of cost and 
supervision. Tool storage spaces and other facilities for protecting students’ 
equipment are planned with a view to the use of the building by adult education 
classes. In some communities, the cost of heat, light, and janitorial service for 
recreational as well as adult education programs is borne entirely by the board of 
education. In location and design, equipment for new buildings is being planned 
with the expectation that it will be used regularly in the evenings by adults 
and young people alike 

New buildings will be fully equipped for the use of visual and auditory aids. Visual- 
aids rooms seating 100 to 150 pupils are included in several of the buildings 
studied, but many classrooms are also provided with dark shades. The trend 
seems to be toward making every room a visual-aids room. A central public 
address and radio system, preferably housed in a small room near the adminis- 
trative offices, is the minimum equipment of this kind. Outlets for broadcasting 
over the public address system and the radio are installed wherever they will be 
useful 

New buildings will make generous provision for the activity program. Those, who 
have tried to conduct an activity program in a building lacking in facilities for it, 
know how great is the need for offices for student publications and the student 
council, proper space for making scenery, storage rooms for band uniforms and 
equipment, facilities for photographic work and space, and facilities for intra- 
mural sports. Recently constructed buildings give clear evidence that the needs 


for such space and facilities are being recognized and met 


New building: will provide adequate office space. The personnel services of a 
modern high school require larger office spaces for administrative and guidance 
staffs than formerly. Clerical and secretarial help is being provided on a more 
adequate scale than formerly, requiring increased office space. But perhaps the 
most significant improvement is found in provisions for office spaces for 
teachers 

New buildings will provide more adequately for physical education. An examination 
of recent building plans shows that two or more gymnasiums, one to be used 
exclusively for the girls’ program, are being provided. Small physical education 
rooms for wrestling, fencing, boxing, and other small-group sports are some- 
times included. A rifle range, swimming pool, bowling alleys, handball courts, 
and provisions for table tennis, shuffleboard, and archery are also found in some 


buildings, reflecting a trend toward a more diversified physical education offer- 


ing. 
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These, in brief, are some of the characteristics of the buildings of the future 
During the past generation our ideas of what a high school should be and do 
have greatly changed. Today we are committed to providing high schools that 
will serve the intellectual, cultural, vocational, recreational, and social needs of 
all young people. In the past, we have been greatly limited in the development 
of such a comprehensive program by buildings that have lacked the facilities 
to do the job that needed to be done. Now we know what these facilities should 
be. In the new buildings which must be built, we will have an opportunity to 
provide them. Let us resolve that these buildings will be so planned that they 


will be adequate for the great work which will be done in them 


HOW BEST CAN WE UTILIZE THE RESULTS OF A 
TESTING PROGRAM? 


CHAIRMAN: S. R. Clark, Assistant Superintendent, Cheyenne Public Schools, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS 
George C. Galphin, Chairman, Department of Psychology and Education, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Philip H. Conser, Principal, Morrison R. Waite High School, Toledo, Ohio 


Summary of a presentation by F. T. DOBBS 


often we are open to criticism from the lay public for our fads in the 
educational profession. One of these ‘new fangled ideas’’ which can open the 
way for criticism is of course our many and varied testing programs. I propose 
to discuss very briefly just why I feel that the high-school testing program is 


here to stay and how we may make such ultimate use of the results that we, as 


administrators, will have less likelihood of being attacked for our use of public 
funds for useless fads 

A testing program, smail or large, is worth its salt only if maximum use of 
the information derived from it can be put to practical use with all concerned 
with the education of youth. Oftentimes testing programs are designed to keep 
in step with the Joneses so to speak, rather than for a particular purpose. The 
administrator can indeed become puzzled and confused with all of the tech 
nological aspects of a testing program. Educational measurement is compli- 
cated business by itself. Thousands of psychometric devices are on the market 
today purporting to measure almost any trait, capacity, or level of educational 
growth attainable. Wise selection of. the instruments employed for a particular 


urpose should be a joint responsibility of the administrator and his staff if an 
pur} J ) 


F. T. Dobbs is Principal of the Gadsden High School, Gadsden, Alabama 
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understanding of the measurement aspect of education is to be achieved. Fur- 
thermore, such selection of devices should be carried out with the following 
juestions in mind: (1) Does the test have high reliability; ¢.g., does it yield the 
same comparable results consistently? (2) Is the test demonstratively valid in 
the factor(s) which it purports to measure; ¢.g., does it yield scores of prognostic 
value? (3) How difficult is the test to administer; e.g., will it necessitate trained 
measurement personnel and lengthy administration periods or is it easily ad- 
ministered by the average teacher in a minimum length of time? (4) Is the test 
liffcult to interpret; e.g., can the results be easily interpreted by the classroom 
teacher or lay person or are the scores difficult to understand? (5) Are the norma- 
tive data applicable to the local situation; e.g., how representative was the group 
upon whom the scores of the test were constructed? (6) Can the results be put 
into practical use in the classroom? 

With these questions in mind, I would carry the discussion a bit further. We 
are all presumably familiar with the technicalities just mentioned. Therefore, let 
us elaborate on the question of applicability of results somewhat further. Per- 
haps you have been asked this question before: “Mr. Blank, what is it we want to 
find out about students that we cannot find out without tests?”’ I was asked this 
question once by an inquiring faculry member and simply replied, ‘Well, 
what DO you want to know?"’ The response was somewhat one of indignation 
Obviously we cannot find out what we want to know unless we know what we 
are seeking. Do you want a measure of achievement in a particular subject? Do 
you desire a measure of academic ability? mathematical ability? overall high- 
school achievement? occupational interest? Once we have delineated the prob- 
lem to the extent that we know what it is we are after, then we have completed 
the first step in utilizing our test results. 

Let us now assume that we have decided that we shall devote a portion of this 
year's testing program to the problem of reading in the secondary school, and 
that we have discussed the various instruments available and have decided upon 
a device which yields a “‘dianostic’’ score. We administer the tests and find the 
distribution negatively skewed. This indicated that the majority of our students 
are potentially poor readers and will in all likelihood experience difficulty in 
subjects with heavy reading load . . . nothing else. In fact, tests are not infallible, 
but in the case of good tests they may serve as reliable indicator. 

With further reference to our reading tests our guidance director has made an 
analysis of the results and finds that, among other things, two factors are quite 
evident—that the students are extremely slow readers for their grade levels and 
that comprehension and vocabulary are definitely weak. Armed with these re- 
sults, the administrator feels that at last he has the solution to the reading ques- 
tion, but does he? He is indeed faced with this problem; now that we know what 
is the matter with our students’ reading, we can work on the problem. Yes, we 
can work on the problem, but how? Will the faculty see the importance of this 


apparent reading handicap and seek to alleviate it by a modification in their 
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teaching methods, or will they continue as they have and let the educational defi 
cit continue to build up? 

The preceding illustration could well be a common one. There are those who 
will argue that all of these facts are good, but I just don’t have the time to teach 
reading. Students ought to know how to read anyway. We have to cover this 
book by such and such a date and I couldn't possibly teach reading and cover 
the subject matter too! In my opinion, I would state that without the funda 
mentals of learning (of which reading is very important) no subject can be 
effectively learned. The ultimate result is like the biologist who once stated that 
an organism in a given environment can adapt to it, migrate from it, or perish 
The analogy to the purpose of education directly and to the use of tests in edu- 
cation indirectly is clear. We must modify our educational objectives to meet the 
needs of youth (in this instance the need was for improved reading abilities) or 
we must indeed revert back to the teacher-centered-subject-matter-above-all 
concept and probably increase the number of early school leavers who find learn 
ing too difficult. All of this need not be, my friends, if we will but use our instru 
ments of measurement to analyze the pupil's subject matter, emotional or social 
needs, and utilize the results to bring out changes in the adolescent 

In conclusion, I would make a proposal to you: Let us strive to utilize our 
measurement devices to find out what our youth need in terms of educational 
objectives and adapt our methodology to meet these needs. Let us not test 
students willy-nilly just to keep pace with others, but let us plan our testing 
programs to yield information which will be used by the teachers to improve the 


results of our diverse educational programs. 


Summary of a presentation by FRANCIS L. BACON 


» and examinations, in multiple form and character, retain much sig 
nificance in the modern secondary school. This obvious truth persists despite 
the fact that such traditional instruments have been read out of the philosophy 


and practice of the ideal educational process by innovators and critics for many 
years. Practically, the school administrator has little, if any, choice in this matter 
except as he may become actively concerned in how the results of tests and ex- 
aminations are used in the school in which he works. This deduction, it may be 
assumed, is the justification for the topic under discussion. 

For the moment we must accept a program of testing as the fact accomplished 
and direct our attention to the use of the test results. Apparently we must as- 
sume, too, that the testing program is a known quantity. Obviously, the extent 
and character of the program are heavy determiners of the kind and quantity of 
the results. Types of schools and variations in enrollments would tend to re 


Francis L. Bacon is Professor of Education at the University of California, Los Angeles, 


California 
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strict or expand the extent and nature of the testing program, thus affecting test 
use and test results. ° 

The brevity of this presentation would suggest an overall look at test uses 
regardless of the differences in schools or in the kinds of tests. It is assumed that 
all kinds of testing, appraisal, and measurement are under consideration. Space 
limitation suggests that the following form of presentation may afford a larger 
coverage of the many items pertinent to the topic. 

The utilization of test resul:s can be improved: 

1. By relating tests and test results to the purposes of the school. This means 
a breakdown of generic purposes into specific goals for certain periods as: 
semester, quarter, unit, marking period, ef. There is a strong trend in test- 
making toward linking test content with purposes, thus looking toward desirable 
long-term outcomes rather than to immediate recapitulation and recall 

2. By relating course content to the purposes or goals, to the tests, and to the 
test results. This should develop a proper differentiation, for example, between 
long-term goals and short-term goals in respect to the kinds of tests used, thus 


making results more meaningful. 

3. By relating methods, supplementary materials, and activities to purposes, 
to tests, and to the use of test results. Too often tests are used which are not 
suitable to any of these elements. This point becomes especially significant when 
it is applied to norms. 

4. By using the test results in the measurement of common learnings and 


skills or appreciations with more frequency than the typical once or twice a 
year. Such tests as are used may or may not be standardized. A checking of 
reacher-made tests against standardized tests in respect to results increases fol- 
low-up values. Growth in skills is aided much by continuous appraisal. 

5. By articulation between tests and sequential appraisal from semester to 
semester or year to year. Such practice offers large opportunity for improvement 
in test usage. It is especially important in the basic skills. 

6. By showing to what extent the interests and needs of students are being 
met. This suggests the necessity for the correlation of the tests with the cur- 
riculum. 

7. By making certain that test results can be used wisely because tests have 
been properly planned and selected to fit curriculum method as the daily assign- 
ment, or the subject-matter unit, or the experience unit. 

8. By using essay type test results and objective type test results for the kind 
of measurement which each does best. 

9. By using test results to aid in the selection of materials of instruction best 
suitable to the ranges of abilities and interests of the various students among the 
classes. 

10. By using test results to ascertain the strengths and weaknesses of stu- 
dents. Here is meaning for instructional purpose as well as guidance policy. 
Persistent follow-up is mandatory if test results are to be properly used. 
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11. By making test data easily available to teachers. This implies a carefully 
made plan for instructing teachers in the effective usage of test results 

12. By using the results of aptitude tests for purposes of guidance. 

13. By using general and special test results to ascertain, at the beginning of 
secondary education, the peculiar or unusual abilities and talents of students. 
Good usage of such results car greatly enrich the development and character of 
both the student and his school. 

14. By integrating the test results in aptitudes and achievement, in health 
and emotional development, and in character the better to predict success in 
the realization of long-term goals, advanced studies, or professional careers. 

15. By bringing into clear focus at opportune times test results and teacher 
judgments in respect to career, occupational, and advanced studies choices and 
decisions 

16. By offering opportunity for optional tests so that the results of specialized 
tests may be used to discover peculiarities in abilities, weaknesses, needs, tal- 


ents, or interests. 
17. By working out individual student profiles, as completely as possible, 
utilizing all of the test results that are available in association with all other sub- 


jective data 

18. By developing a plan for helping teacher groups and individual teachers 
to interpret test results in relation to marking procedures, reports to parents, 
teacher-made tests, student subjective data, and student achievement and be- 
havior. 

19. By the most careful study of test results in respect to the normative data 
and by releasing comparative information only with all possible pertinent ex- 
planation 

20. By placing the dominant emphasis on the follow-up of test results rather 
than on the test results themselves 

21. By using IQ results which have been derived from multiple scores. 

22. By making available to teachers and counselors the test results which may 
be obtained from schools which students have previously attended. 

23. By quick and systematized reporting of test results to teachers and 
counselors. The significance of student growth suggests the importance of in- 
dividual cumulative record forms. 

24. By supplying data which are essential to the helpful transfer of students 
from one school to another 

25. By operating a broad program of testing so that test results can be 
gathered for integration and profile making. 

26. By making certain that teachers, students, and parents understand what 
the whole testing program is about and how the test results should be inter- 
preted. 

27. By the use of the advisory services of the universities, state departments 
of education, commercial testing agencies, the offices of the Educational Testing 
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Service, and the published information of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. THE BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals carry information about tests and test usage from time to time. Using Tests 
in the Modern Secondary School is the title of an entire issue of THE BULLETIN, 
Vol. 32, Dec., 1948, No. 158 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE STATE PRINCIPALS’ 

ASSOCIATIONS AND OTHER STATE PROFESSIONAL 

AND LAY ORGANIZATIONS IN PROMOTING LIFE 
ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION? 


CHAIRMAN: C. W. Sanford, Director, Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Pro- 
gram, and Associate Dean, College of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 

RECORDER: Willis H. White, Supervisor of High Schools, State Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


Summary of a presentation by WALTER H. GAUMNITZ (A Definition 
of Life Adjustment Education) 


the time of its initial meeting in December 1947, the first Commission 
on Life Adjustment Education for Youth was importuned for a definition of life 
adjustment education. The national conference (May 1947), concerned as it 


was with appropriately meeting the educational needs of a// American youth, 
nevertheless, decided to name the commission which it created by utilizing the 
words “‘life adjustment’’ which appeared in the Prosser Resolution. At a work 
conference convened by the Commission in Washington, D. C., October 11-15, 
1948, participants developed and accepted the following definition 

Life Adjustment Education is designed to equip all American youth to live democratically 
with satisfaction to themselves and profit to society as home members, workers, and citizens 
It is concerned especially with a sizeable proportion of youth of high-school age (both in 
school and out) whose objectives are less well served by our schools than are the objectives 
of preparation for either a skilled occupation or higher education 

At this same conference the Commission and the conference participants 
reached a consensus on the following statements in answer to the question, 
“What is life adjustment education?” 

It is concerned with ethical and moral living and with physical, mental, and emotional 


health 
It recognizes the importance of fundamental skills since citizens in a democracy must be 
able to compute, to read, to write, to listen, and to speak effectively. It emphasizes skills as 


tools for further achievements 


Walter H. Gaumnitz is a Specialist for Small and Rural High Schools in the U. S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C 
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It is concerned with the development of wholesome recreational interests of both an in- 
dividual and social nature 

It is concerned with the present problems of youth as well as with their preparation for 
future living 

It is for all American youth and offers them learning experiences appropriate to their 
capacities 

It recognizes the importance of personal satisfactions and achievements for each individual 
within the limits of his abilities 

It respects the dignity of work and recognizes the educational values of responsible work 


experience in the life of the community 

It provides both general and specialized education but, even in the former, common goals 
are to be attained through differentiation both as to subject matter and experience 

It has many patterns. For a school, a class, or a pupil it is an individual matter. The same 
pattern should not be adopted in one community merely because it was effective in another 


It must make sense in each community in terms of the goals which are set and the resources 


which are available 

It emphasizes deferred as well as immediate values. For each individual it keeps an open 
road and stimulates the maximum achievement of which he is capable 

It recognizes that many events of importance happened a long time ago but holds that 
the real significance of these events is in their bearing upon life of today 

It emphasizes active and creative achievements as well as adjustment to existing condi- 
tions; it places a high premium upon learning to make wise choices, since the very concept 
of American democracy demands the appropriate revising of aims and the means of attain- 


ing them 
It is education fashioned to achieve desired outcomes in terms of character and behavior 


It is not education which follows convention for its own sake or holds any aspect of the 
school as an end in itself rather than a means to an end. 

Above all, it recognizes the inherent dignity of the human personality. 

In co-operation with the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, the 
Commission promotes efforts (1) to retain in school all youth of high-school 
age and (2) to encourage for all youth appropriate education for effective home 
membership, work, and citizenship much more than custodial care. The Com- 
mission is different from other national commissions in that: (1) it exists to 
promote action and (2) it represents a joint effort of vocational and general 
educators to marshal educational forces in a national campaign. 

The need for the program fostered by the Commission grew from the facts 
that: 

1. Almost half of American youth drop out of school before being graduated from high 


school (or before the eighteenth birthday) although 
2. Employers in our industrial society are reluctant to employ youth under the age of 


eighteen. 
3. Major emphasis in high schools is upon educational programs which prepare for col- 


lege entrance and for entrance into skilled occupations, although 
4. Most adults work at jobs for which they could not have been given specific prepara 


tion while they were in school. 

Twenty state committees have been appointed or designated to co-operate 
with the national Commission. School systems in the forty-eight largest cities 
have held two conferences and made systematic plans to find out why boys and 
girls dropped out of school and what they could do about it. Numerous public 
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and Catholic secondary schools have renewed their efforts to study all pupils 


and to provide appropriate programs for them. 


Summary of a presentation by HUGH S. BONAR (What Basic Policies 
Are Essential in a State-Wide Life Adjustment Education Program?) 


‘Tae basic policies represent the experiences our community and our 
school people have had with our state's curriculum development program during 
the past six years, the influence of national conferences in which the case for life 


adjustment education has been extensively presented, and the testimony in the 
increasing volume of educational writings dealing with the theory and practice 
of life adjustment education. The following seventeen policies seem to be essen- 
ual in the development of a state-wide program of life adjustment education. 


1. Because of its all-inclusive relationship to all phases of schools and schooling in the 
state, it is basically essential that the state department of public instruction sponsor this pro- 
gtam in co-operation with the higher institutions of learning in the state. This sponsorship 
should be the outgrowth of much preliminary planning involving widely representative lay, 
business, and professional groups 

2. It is essential that we involve all organizations of a state-wide scope which are wholly 
or partially interested in public school education. Involvement should include participation 
in planning, making policies, and advising. Representation should include professional edu- 
cation organizations, learned societies of other disciplines, and subject matter associations; 
lay educational organizations; business, industrial, professional, agricultural, labor organiza- 
tions, etc 

3. Accrediting agencies as well as the state department of public instruction should make 
provision for experimentation involved that would necessitate variations from requirements 
otherwise applicable in schools that are willing and ready for experimentation. 

4. For directing, stimulating, co-ordinating, and assisting with evaluations it is essential 
to Organize a representative steering body. In addition to planning, making policies and 
decisions affecting the state-wide aspects of the program, this body would provide an ade- 
quate executive office with a director and assistants for the carrying out of the work to be 
done 

5. Pilot schools should be selected and pilot projects undertaken where readiness and 
willingness exist and in accordance with criteria approved by the state steering body. These 
schools could later serve as demonstration centers and could provide personnel to assist 
neighboring schools desiring help when readiness is indicated. 

6. It is essential that adequate funds and other resources be provided. There should be 
co-ordination of the funds appropriated by the state; the budget and personnel commit- 
ments by the institutions of higher learning and co-operating public schools; and endow- 
ments, gifts, and grants from other sources. 

7. There must be adequate consultant help carefully screened so that consultant com- 
petencies are used effectively. It is not enough to have an adequate number of consultants. 
They must be carefully selected to do particular jobs at particular places 

8. It is essential that initial “bench marks” are established against which to measure 
progress of developmental projects, and maintain evaluation programs involving consultants, 
teachers, and lay citizens. Developmental projects must not only show progress in effec- 


Hugh S. Bonar is Superintendent of the Joliet Township High School and Junior College, 
Joliet, Illinois. 
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tively meeting additional youth needs and interests, but must also meet community expec- 
tations in maintaining effectiveness in subject matter achievement 

9. Work through established local school channels in assisting with developmental 
programs. 

10. Plan and conduct in-service training for teachers through workshops, conferences, 
and other programs at state, regional, and local levels. Life adjustment education cannot be 
imposed by state departments, administrators, or laymen. Education to enable youth to meet 
life needs will take place in proportion to the understanding, the readiness, and the assur- 
ance teachers have who are involved. While community readiness and administrator readi- 
ness are concomitants, teacher readiness and competency in life adjustment education are 
basic 

11. It is essential to print and distribute materials useful in the development of life ad- 
justment education programs, and to encourage commercial publication of these materials 
If all the children of the state are to benefit from a program geared to meet the needs of all 
the children, then there must be provision to disseminate to all administrators, all teachers, 
and many interested laymen the findings of the pilot projects. Practical aids to teachers must 
be made available to teachers who need them. 

12. Since the schools belong to the people, it is essential that we keep the people informed 
if we would experience any wide-spread acceptance of change in the curriculum that is a 
marked departure from established patterns. Keep managers and contact personnel of the 
press, radio, television, and other media for mass communication informed and involved 

13. Keep the projects close to the local citizens. Local developmental projects should be 
based on the findings of research carried on in close co-operation with local schools and lay 
citizens, the results of which have clear implications for action. 

14. Carry on a continuing public relations program at the state level, and encourage it at 
the local level. 

15. Work through the training programs of teacher-training institutions to encourage 
teacher preparation for competency in life adjustment education. 

16. Encourage representatives of participating groups and organizations on the state 
steering body to establish two-way communication with the bodies they represent and the 
central steering g-oup. 

17. Maintain a wholly voluntary and co-operative approach in all aspects of the program 
and sufficient flexibility to include new resources that become available as the program pro- 


gresses. 


Summary of a presentation by DONALD L. SIMON (What Administra- 
tive Structure Is Essential in a State-Wide Life Adjustment Educa- 


tion Program?) 


i order to have a recognized state-wide program of life adjustment educa 
tion, there should be a task force at the state level. This task force may consist 
of a state committee or commission, or the state department of education, or a 
combination of both; or it may be the curriculum committee of the state asso 
ciation of secondary-school principals. 

A report distributed about a year ago at a meeting in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion indicated that slightly over one half of the states had state-wide curriculum 
committees or commissions interested in life adjustment education. In some 


Donald L. Simon is Principal of the Bloomington High School, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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states the commission has both lay and professional members, although the most 
common practice is to limit the membership to professional people. It would 
seem that the most acceptable plan is to have a commission composed of profes- 
sional and lay members. One state with a nationally recognized program has a 
commission composed of representatives of institutions of higher learning; one 
representative from each of the educational organizations in the state, excepting 
the secondary-school principals’ association which is allotted six members; and 
representation from labor, business, manufacturers, and service organizations. In 
another state there is a steering committee of twenty-three professional members 
and an advisory committee of nineteen laymen. 

A common practice is to have the state-wide committee work closely with the 
state department of education. A division or bureau in the state department 
may actually serve as a steering committee for the state commission. Under this 
working arrangement the state Commission sets up a program of action, while 
the agency within the state department sees that the program is carried out. In 
case personnel on the staff of the chief state school officer are not available to 
direct the program, arrangements might be worked out with the state university 
to assign one or more members of its staff to the program of life adjustment edu- 
cation. It would seem that a practical arrangement is one in which there is a state 
commission composed of professional and lay people with the direction of the 
program centered in the state department of education and consultative service 
furnished by the colleges and universities. 

Inasmuch as I work in Indiana, I shall explain the plan that has been followed 
there. In the absence of a state commission, the curriculum committee of the 
Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals has taken on the sponsorship 
of a program of life adjustment education. There are twelve professional people 
on the committee—seven principals of secondary schools, four college profes- 
sors (one of whom is principal of a laboratory school), and one representative of 
the State Department of Public Instruction. This committee has served as a task 
force in getting a large number of school people, particularly principals, inter- 
ested in doing something in their schools to provide a better educational pro- 
gram. 

Under the direction of the curriculum committee, a two-day conference was 
held at one of the centrally located state parks in October, 1951. One of the sig- 
nificant developments of this conference was a realization that any progress made 
in an educational program results from the changes which are developed by the 
local school community, and that a state program is valuable only to the extent 
that it facilitates local groups to initiate and carry out these improvements. There- 
upon, the state was divided into twelve regions and two principals selected in 
each to serve as co-chairmen in organizing and carrying out a work conference 
in each region. Almost one half of the secondary-school principals of the state 
attended the regional conferences, which in itself was an important achievement. 
To review the work of the regional conferences and to consider problems having 
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to do with continued curriculum development in the secondary schools of In- 
diana, the curriculum committee invited about eighty principals and professional 
leaders to participate in a work conference in April, 1952, at another one of our 
state parks.' 

This last fall, again in October, four area conferences were held simultaneously 
at such places to make them easily accessible to all principals of the state. At the 
present time committees are at work planning regional conferences for this 
year. Then, there is to be another state-wide conference in the spring. We are 
moving in the direction of including teachers and superintendents in the de- 
liberations; of obtaining the support and co-operation of important agencies 
interested in education, such as the parent-teacher association, the press, the 
labor organizations, service clubs, and so on; of discovering good practices in 
individual schools and making these known to the membership at large; of 
encouraging interclass and interschool visiting to observe life adjustment educa- 
tion practices in operation; and of conducting experiments in adjusting the 
present offerings to meet the objectives of life adjustment education. 

From the foregoing description of a state project, it can be concluded that the 
direction of a state-wide program in life adjustment education requires an ad- 
ministrative organization. In spite of the apparent success of programs under 
the sponsorship of state principals’ associations, I still believe that the directing 
agency should be the state department of education. The principals’ association 
can have ample representation on the state commission for life adjustment edu- 
cation and the colleges and universities can make their professional staffs avail- 
able as consultants. 


Summary of a presentation by G. F. VARNER (How Do you get a State- 
Wide Life Adjustment Education Program Under Way?) 


I WISH I could present a definite clear-cut plan of procedure outlining in se- 
quential order the proper steps to be taken in starting a state-wide life adjust- 
ment, or secondary-school improvement, program. This I cannot do because 
there is no one plan which will fit all states. In fact, among the states which have 
started life adjustment programs—to my knowledge—no two have identical 
organizations and I do not believe that it is likely that any two states will de- 
velop identical organizations. 

One of the most successful programs now in operation is the Illinois Secon- 
dary-School Curriculum Program. The story of the development of this pro- 
gram is being prepared for publication under the probable title The I/linois Story. 


! The curriculum problems that were considered at these conferences are treated in a publication issued last 
summer by the Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals, carrying the title: Indiana Principals Look 
Abead—Curriculum Improvement in Secondary Schools. Copies of this booklet may be ordered at thirty cents per 
copy from the High School Press, P. O. Box 197, Bloomington, Indiana. 


G. F. Varner is Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary and Vocational Educa- 
tion, Saint Paul Public Schools, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
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This book outlines the development of the Illinois program and lists ten prin- 
ciples to be followed in the organization of a state-wide program. The list of prin- 
ciples is excellent and constitutes an overall plan, or blueprint, for the develop- 
ment of state-wide programs in other states. 

Two of the most difficult problems involved in initiating a state-wide pro- 
gram are found in the areas of organization and financing. In organizing a state- 
wide secondary-school improvement program it is obviously fundamental that 
the program must have the blessing and sponsorship of the influential educa- 
tional organizations within the state. A state-wide program could not function 
without the support of the state department of education, the state university, 
the state association of colleges, the state's superintendents’ and principals’ 
organizations. Opposition, or even lack of co-operation, from any of these five 
groups would make it difficult, if not impossible, for a state-wide improvement 
program to function. These five are the most influential organizations in assur- 
ing the success of a state-wide secondary-school improvement program, but 
there are many other organizations whose support should be enlisted if possible. 

The Illinois program has been successful in organizing a continuing advisory 
body made up of representatives of all state-wide organizations, both lay and 
professional, whose interests are touched by the program. This type of support 
seems to be highly desirable and should be copied by other states if possible. 

The importance of the sponsorship of the state department is well described 
in The Illinois Story' as follows: 

The only organization in Illinois, and quite probably in all other states as well, which 
possesses the potentialities requisite for the sponsoring of even a reasonably adequate state- 
wide program of curriculum development is the state department of education. It has con- 
tinuing relationships with every institutionalized educational agency, vocational as well as 
general, private as well as public, in the commonwealth. Furthermore, this relationship is 
legal in character in virtually all instances. It has a “power status’ with the legislature and 
other groups. Moreover, it is the agency through which the U. S. Office of Education and 
the great foundations commonly make their services available. Ir, and it alone, is uniquely 
charged with oversight over the public schools; the facilitating of local curriculum develop- 
ment is thus its proper business. It, and it alone, has continuing access to tax funds to be 
expended for purposes necessary to the resolving of most problems of curriculum develop- 
ment at the local level. It is the one agency in the commonwealth most likely to be able to 
secure and retain the necessary co-operation of all institutions of higher learning. Finally, it 
is also the one agency most likely to be successful in securing the continuing state-wide lay 
assistance in educational policy making without which no state-wide program of curriculum 
development is likely to possess enduring vitality. 

The state secondary-school principals’ organization is another important factor 
in the development of a state-wide improvement program. The members of this 


group are the people who must make an improvement program function. With- 
out their enthusiastic support, an improvement program must surely fail. Since 


they are the group which is closest to and most vitally concerned with improve- 
ment of secondary education, they should provide the stimulus for the launch- 
ing of the program. 


The Ulinois Story. In the process of being published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York City 
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The initial step will probably be the appointment of a committee to proceed 
with the development of an improvement program. This committee will need 
to tackle with vigor such problems as, (1) the type of organization, (2) the en- 
listment of support of other organizations, (3) the financing of the program, 
(4) the publication of bulletins, newsletters, efc., (5) the selection of projects, and 
(6) the development of consultant services and problems in many other areas 
as they arise. 

One of the urgent problems which must be faced in the initial organization 
is that of finances. Money will soon be needed for a variety of things including 
mimeographed and printed materials, workshops and the meetings of planning 
committees, consultant expenses, postage, and clerical help. Also, it will soon 
become apparent that there is an imperative need for one or more people to 
head up the program on a full-time basis. 

The simplest answer to the financial problems would be financial support 
from the state legislature, obtained through the efforts of the state department 
of education. This solution, however, is not easy to manage. Most organizations 
will need some temporary financial help, at least until the program has demon- 
strated its usefulness. 

The sources of temporary financial aid will vary in different states. If the state 
principals’ association is strong in membership, it may be able to appropriate 
some funds for incidental expenses. Membership fees from the individual 
schools might supply some funds for initial support. It may be possible to ob- 
tain grants from individuals, organizations, or foundations. However, these 
means of support should be considered temporary, and efforts should be made 
to gain permanent support from legislative sources. 

In the short space of an article like this, it is impossible to do more than point 
out some of the major problems and give a few hints for their solutions. Before 
closing this rather incomplete discussion, I feel that I should point out the great 
need for improvement and modernization of secondary education. An enormous 
task confronts the secondary-school principals and others concerned with 
secondary education, and it is “high time’’ that state-wide improvement pro- 
grams be started in all states. 


Summary of a presentation by WALTER H. GAUMNITZ (What Evalua- 
tion Procedures Are Recommended for a State-Wide Life Adjust- 
ment Education Program?) 


ice the major purpose of the Life Adjustment Education movement has 
been to organize or marshal the educational forces chiefly responsible for changes 
in our secondary schools into a co-operative co-ordinated attack on specific 
problems or objectives chosen, it follows naturally that the State High School 


Walter H. Gaumnitz is a Specialist for Small and Rural High Schools, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C 
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Principals Association and other professional and lay organizations can render 
valiant service in this regard. Indeed it would appear that, without the full 
understanding by these groups of the objectives of life adjustment education, 
their endorsement of such objectives, and their active participation in putting 
them into effect, few of the changes desired will be accomplished. It has been 
stated many times that life adjustment education is essentially a campaign to 
get things done which ought to be done. If this is true, and it follows logically 
that leaders in such significant organizations as the State Principals Association, 
various high-school teachers’ associations, state departments of education, state 
universities and colleges—all of them must join to determine just what changes 
are to be made and to implement in every way the various projects to be 
launched 

One such a project recently receiving emphasis is the whole field of pupil 
appraisal practices. Many states have already made considerable progress under 
the banner of life adjustment education in studying their pupil drop-out prob- 
lems and in informing the various professional agencies and the public of the 
findings of such studies. Increasingly such studies are boring in more deeply to 
determine not only how many and what particular types of youth do not go to 
the high schools, or drop out after they get there, but also why they do so. 
They are likewise gathering significant data on what youth think about the 
high-school services provided and those not provided. This problem is also 
being presented in popular form to lay groups and to high-school youth groups 
themselves 

Far-reaching efforts have been made to improve, functionalize, and broaden 
the high-school curriculum. In some states this work has gone on primarily 
under the aegis of life adjustment education. In others the organizations in- 
volved have adopted different organizational titles, but their purposes and the 
directions of their efforts have been largely the same. In any case, significant re- 
sults have been achieved in changing stereotyped traditional and outmoded high- 
school curriculums and services into programs much better suited to individual 
pupil needs and to the day in which they live 

As suggested at the outset, more recently efforts have been launched to make 
an effective attack on the outmoded pupil appraisal practices and policies still 
current in secondary schools. Persons who have worked closely with the life 
adjustment education programs have come to the conclusion that, for full realt- 
zation of the potentialities to be achieved in curriculum improvement, there is 


need now to give more thought to a cluster of closely related problems centering 


about how we appraise the progress of pupils, record and use the results, and 
report them to the parents and to other persons having a legitimate interest in 


the success of the students in our secondary schools. For too long little atten- 
tion has been given to the evaluation, marking, reporting, accreditation, and 
graduation practices which dominate so much the activities of the high school. 
The role of these practices in determining what happens to students as they pass 
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through the high schools is not yet as fully understood as it should be. In all too 
many instances schools have continued to teach in terms of certain tests and test 
norms without concern for the significance of these upon the educational atti- 
tudes and behavior of boys and girls. This fact has too much determined what 
takes place in the classroom. It has given form to the content and values stressed 
It has controlled the grading and marking procedures employed, and it has de- 
termined what course requirements and credits shall be emphasized. 

State secondary-school authorities on all levels and all organizations should 
ask themselves some of the following questions: How does your secondary 
school appraise its pupils? Are the grades assigned fair to all? Do they represent 
values significant in the lives of boys and girls? Do the pupils and their parents 
understand the progress reports issued by your school? Do the grades, diplomas, 
and honors awarded represent honest values? Do they reflect the objectives of 
your school? Are they fundamentally democratic? To what extent do the tradi- 
tional, outmoded appraisal practices of your school impede progress in meeting 
today’s educational needs of boys and girls? Is the time ripe for making funda- 
mental changes in the evaluation practices blocking the development of high- 
school services which help pupils adjust to modern life? Can the state and local 
organizations for life adjustment education provide leadership in making needed 
improvements in appraisal practices for high-school pupils? 

Convinced that some very definite action needs to be taken to help improve 
the pupil appraisal practices in the high schools of the several states, the Life 
Adjustment Education Conference, usually called by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in the fall of each year, was this year devoted to this basic problem. To get 
the various aspects of the pupil appraisal problem before this conference, and 
to set the stage for a lively discussion of its various manifestations, some of the 
outstanding authorities in this field were invited to address the conference. These 
included such leaders as Thomas L. Hopkins and Ruth Strang of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Ralph W. Tyler of the University of Chicago; 
Arthur E. Traxler of the Educational Records Bureau, New York City; and Paul 
B. Diederich and Henry Chauncey of the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey. Panel discussions were led by equally outstanding leaders. Finally 
group discussions on the relationship of pupil appraisal issues to life adjustment 
education were arranged. These discussions centered around the following 
topics: (a) the responsibility of high-school administration, organization, and 
staff for improving pupil appraisal practices, (b) the role of state testing pro- 
grams, (c) pupil-evaluation and high school-college relationships, (d) the place 
of pupil grading, reporting, and accounting procedures, and (e) the relationship 
of pupil testing and the credit system to instruction and teacher education. The 
addresses and proceedings of this conference have been compiled by the U. S. 
Office of Education and published under the title Pupil Appraisal Practices in 
Secondary Schools. 


1 Pupil Appraisal Practices in Secondary Schools, Government Printing Office, 1952, 111 pp. 50c. (Office of Edu- 
cation Circular No. 363.) 
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That report can prove a very helpful source for implementing discussion of 
the various problems clustering about pupil appraisal practices. High-school 
faculties could get from this document the basic ideas held by outstanding 
leaders in the field on the controversial issues arising from changes proposed. 
The document could also be helpful for seminars of graduation students in 
education. Indeed it may have many uses. The report contains extensive, classi- 
fied, and annotated lists of references relating to the various problems involved 
in this general subject. 

To recapitulate briefly the points set forth: It is clear that pupil appraisal 
issues, policies, and practices are in serious need of re-examination if our secon- 
dary-school program is in reality to reflect the various needs of youth in this 
modern day. The practices and policies now generally in use are deeply en- 
trenched in tradition; they are influenced too much by high-school graduation 
requirements, accreditment practices, and college entrance standards. It seems 
equally clear that such re-examination can develop the necessary changes only 
when such organizations as the State High School Principals Association, the 
state departments, the teacher education forces, and other organizations con- 
cerned with modernizing American secondary education find effective ways of 
working together to produce progress in this field. State life adjustment educa- 
tion committees or commissions could bring about the necessary co-operation. 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN PROMOTING A 
LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM IN HIS SCHOOL? 


SusTopic: What Are Some Highlights in a Local High School Life Adjust- 
ment Education Program? 
CHAIRMAN: Paul W. Pinckney, Principal, Oakland High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia 
CONSULTANT AND RECORDER 
J. Dan Hull, Chief, Secondary Schools Section, Instruction, Organization, and 
Services Branch, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Secretary, 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth 


Summary of a presentation by E. W. MONTGOMERY 


te following statement which must be limited in space can be no more 
than an outline of some of the highlights of our life adjustment education pro- 


gram. 
1. For several years we have been stressing moral and spiritual values both in 


class and extraclass activities. One of our English teachers has tried out a very 


E. W. Montgomery is Superintendent of the Phoenix Union High Schools and President 
of the Phoenix College, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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interesting experiment. Clergymen representing Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 
have addressed senior English classes. The addresses were followed by question- 
and-answer periods and by class discussions. Then assignments built around 
problems of moral conduct in the students’ own lives were made. The experi- 
ments were so successful that a system-wide committee was appointed to survey 
the present teaching of moral and spiritual values and to suggest improvements 
Ministers, parents, and students have worked with the system-wide committee 
on moral and spiritual values. The first year the committee made a careful sur- 
vey of the teaching in all of our courses of study to find how much stress was 
being given to moral and spiritual values in the various schools. This current 
year the committee is working definitely for improvements in the teaching of 
these values. Recently this was made the subject for consideration by our all- 
system curriculum council and now the committee is working on source ma- 
terial for additional suggestions to the teachers. 

2. We consider consumer education as an important part of life adjustment 
education, and we believe that courses in consumer education should be offered 
in high schools. In fact we consider it an imperative need of youth and teachers 
to consider it. In our schools, this work is offered through business education, 
homemaking, mathematics, social studies, and science courses. In one of our 
high schools seven of the departments worked together to survey the pamphlets 
published by the Consumer Education Study sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals. The following departments made the 
study: English, mathematics, science, business education, home economics, 
orientation, and social studies. 

3. Family life education is an important part of our life adjustment education 
program. An attempt is made to help boys and girls live happily and effectively 
with their present families and to acquire learning which will function in the new 
families which they will start in the not too distant future. Courses are offered 
in human relations, planning for the future. Nursery and play schools help in 
this important work. The ultimate goal of this program is to offer opportunities 
to boys and girls to develop satisfying human relationships. The areas of home- 
making education are focused toward that end. 

4. Another important phase is health and safety education. This work is de- 
veloped in our schools in the following ways: health services, school environ- 
ments, physical education, and health education. A school Health Center is 
maintained. Corrective work is given in physical education, and laboratory train- 
ing is given in safety education. This program recognizes that good health is 
one’s most important asset in life and that it is a national asset. This was proved 
by the large number of rejections of men from the armed services in both world 
wars due to physical, mental, and educational deficiencies. 

Our high schools have been carrying on health education analyses and sur- 
veys. One of the high schools spent considerable time in making health educa- 
tion studies. Some of the areas in health studied were as follows: communicable 
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and non-communicable diseases, personal hygiene, development of the 
human body, mental health, psychology of exercise, safety and community 
health services. In addition to the health, physical education, and safety courses 
in the schools, our schools employ three part-time teachers to instruct home- 
bound children. In that manner several crippled children are able to carry on some 
school work. 

5. Work experience also is considered important. This is offered both on and 
off the campus for students. Students studying clerical work are given the op- 
portunity to work part time in school offices and in some cases part time in 
downtown offices. An architectural and mechanical drawing student may work 
part time in an architect's office. One of our schools has a small simulated de- 
partment store. The students are trained in department store salesmanship in 
the school and then spend part of the day in actual store work. The contact 
with store work gives them insight into principles and methods of retailing and 
an understanding of business ethics and organization. Work-experience train- 
ing for apprentices on-the-job is so scheduled that each apprentice gets a defi- 
nite number of hours of work experience in each process of the industry. This 
assures the apprentice of a rounded knowledge in his trade 

6. Citizenship training is very important for all students. In our schools stu- 
dents learn a great deal by student participation in school government. When 
properly organized this kind of work is real democracy in action. One of our 
schools also participates in the National Citizen Education Project. 

7. Last year our school system co-operated with the Chamber of Commerce in 
the organization of a Business Education Day, as has been done in several cities. 
During the fall term we closed our schools for one day and teachers were as- 
signed to various businesses, industries, and professions of the community. The 
teachers were guests of the management and had the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the business organizations, and they were enthusiastic in their 
reports on what they learned during the day's visit. They fele chat they had been 
able to acquire knowledge which would definitely help them in their regular 
school work. During the spring semester the teachers had the business leaders 
as their guests in the schools for a day. The plan was well organized and the 
community leaders of business, industry, and the professions had the oppor- 
tunity to visit classes and have after-class meetings for general discussions. 


Summary of a presentation by PHILIP SCHWEICKHARD 


\ \ E probably have in our high schools fully as many youth as has any 


business in the kind of high schools we have. The problem of what to do about 
that highly advertised majority who are not in school is essentially that of mak- 
ing high school sufficiently significant in their lives that they may have some 


Philip Schweickhard is Supervising Principal of Amherst Central High School, Snyder, 
New York. 
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business staying in. The assumption is prevalent that this significance must be 
achieved by adding new and practical courses. I shall want to emphasize that it 
may be accomplished also, and in many instances preferably, by a change in 
classroom teaching and school operation. Some youth sicken of high-school 
English, not so much because it is not good nourishment for life needs, as 
because of the unpalatable way in which it is served. In one high school, there 
had accumulated a veritable log jam of some twenty boys in grades nine through 
eleven who had been stopped cold by English. All had failed it several times 
and further repetition was futile. An entirely new approach was imperative 

These students were scheduled one fall to an ungraded class not even called 
English. An industrial arts teacher with a good background in general education 
and unusual interest in the challenging problem undertook leadership of the 
group. Boys had him classified as a shop teacher. Many of them had taken work 
which they liked in his classes and were well disposed toward him. His assign- 
ment was subject to little restriction. He was to take the boys as they were, meet 
them in their assigned period daily, try first to get them to touch bottom even 
though it should be on comics, and from there carry them as far as he could in 
reading and writing. It was suggested that, if he could get the more able of them 
to reading Stevenson, his accomplishment would be considered highly success- 
ful. The group met in a work room and before long undertook to get out a 
duplicated newspaper. Soon the school began to take notice of the newspaper 
found weekly in each home room. Those who understood the background of 
the venture were surprised at the excellent writing that appeared in it. By agree- 
ment, all supervisors let the venture alone, and the teacher was uncommunica- 
tive about progress in reading. It was observable, t owever, that the boys liked 
the work, and the office began to miss their accustomed visits from English 
classes. 

After about eight months, the teacher reported that the class was ready to give 
an account of its study of literature and explained that the group had written a 
radio script and would like to present it as a school assembly program. The prin- 
cipal inquired what it was about and was told that the group had read the 
Merchant of Venice and had rewritten it in their own vernacular. The play was 
presented by reading the parts into microphones behind the curtain. The pro- 
gram was well accepted. 

Some of the boys were returned to their regular English classes at the end or 
the year. At the conclusion of the second year, all were back in their regulaf 
classes again. Meantime, all English classes in that school had become less tra- 
ditional. 

From the standpoint of holding power, the important consideration is not 
what the teachers or the board of education or the state may consider significant 
in the life pattern of youth, but what youth itself thinks. What it thinks is de- 
pendent to an important degree upon the stake it may have in the undertaking; 
upon the degree to which it may have become involved in the enterprise. The 
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point is that youth can be led to accept subjects which mature judgment holds 
important if they are undertaken by means which youth itself senses are impor- 


tant. 


Summary of a presentation by C. F. MCCORMICK 


My response to this question is based on two assumptions. The first of 
these is that there is understanding of and agreement upon the meaning of the 
concept of life adjustment education. The second assumption is that the prin- 
cipal as the professional leader of the school unit is wholeheartedly committed 
to the task of building an educational program consonant with that concept. 

The idea of life adjustment education as presented here is that the program of 
education will be designed to give help to the maturing individual as he faces 
the problems imposed by his own physical development, by pressures originat- 
ing in the culture in which the individual lives, and by personal values and goals 
derived from interaction of emerging self and environmental forces 

I would like to report two highlights that are almost inevitable corollaries to 
development of an effective program of life adjustment education. Neither of 
these highlights will ever make their appearance unless the second assumption 
stated above is accepted. 

A major prerequisite to a program of education geared to life needs is the dis- 
covery in philosophy and in practice what the life needs are of a particular age 
group. This discovery is more than an intellectual process; these needs must be 
so thoroughly understood and accepted by the principal and teachers that they 
become a basis for understanding the motivations of behavior of an age group. 

The evolution of this understanding demands persistent study and research 
involving a school administration, teachers, and parents. A program will never 
succeed without the understanding and support of parents. There is mounting 
evidence that parents will support a program of life adjustment education be- 
cause it makes sense to them. The principal will have to be the dynamic influence 
in the building of support of the program. 

A number of procedures are open to him as he sets himself to this task. 
Harold Hand and his colleagues at the University of Illinois produced some 
very useful instruments in accelerating understanding, but there is no substitute 
in the process for initiative, ingenuity, and hard work. An intensive study of 
adolescent development by a variety of means is an absolute necessity. 

Once the proper orientation of the teachers is achieved in relation to this kind 
of education the task of implementing it still remains. 

The second highlight which will appear will be the working out and the 
gradual accumulation of resource units which will provide the helps to the 
group which the study of life needs has made apparent. These resource units 
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must be built around the problems which impinge upon the individual as he 
faces life. Many studies have been made which have isolated the problems of 
youth. Orher studies have attempted to state the needs in terms of helps the 
school should give to its students. 

Another imperative need in the development of a successful life adjustment 
education program is the building of an adequate library of resource materials 
These materials must be alive and relevant to the major problems with which 


youth are confronted 


Summary of a presentation by H. L. RICHARDS 


\ \ ORK done on the life adjustment program at Blue Island has been 
based primarily on our own philosophy of education. This philosophy may be 
considered evolutionary, yet it fits the needs of our community. In the first 
place, Blue Island is definitely not on the Gold Coast. Our school covers a dis- 
trict that is distinctly suburban in character. 

Students come, then, from middle-class homes. We have a rather large Negro 
and foreign-born student body. A great percentage of students work after 
school, on week ends, and during vacations. Few go to college—less than 
25 per cent. 

Because of this, we have rejected the classical philosophy—a preparatory 
school for college. While we do provide for the student who wants to go to 
college, it is not our be-all and end-all. Our belief is that'preparation for college 
is not in itself preparation for life. 

In Blue Island several workable programs providing for life adjustment edu- 
cation have been geared to our philosophy. Outstanding, I believe, is the P 
(provisional) grade and P diploma. This is a grade given to that student who, 
although working to the limit of his ability, may not qualify for a passing mark 
as determined by the usual standards. Rather than brand him a failure, and per- 
haps force him to drop out, we grant a provisional passing grade and finally a 
diploma that certifies completion of his high-school courses but does not qualify 
him for college. 

This P grade and diploma have also been our contribution to education for 
followship. It is impressive talk to say that we educate for leadership, but what 
of the 99 per cent of our students who won't be leaders? We do have the poor 
student at Blue Island, but we are trying to fit him into life where he belongs 
and can be happy. I am certain our P grade has given borderline students that 
sense of accomplishment so necessary in fitting them for society. 

Another device is the workroom plan (not to be confused with the home 
room which we do not embrace). Coming at the end of the day, it is divided 
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into two parts: a short, ten-minute period devoted to announcements and dis- 
cussions of school affairs, and then a period of regular length which may be 
used in two ways. Should a student want extra help, he is privileged to go to the 
room of any teacher for that help. Should a teacher want a student to come in 
for extra help, or to clear up a discipline problem, the student is required to re- 
port. We believe that this plan vastly improves student-teacher relationships. 
De-emphasis of the formal final examination is also in line with our expressed 


philosophy. Rather than give examinations in every subject, we choose to ex- 
amine the student each semester in only one subject, and that one of his own 


choosing. 


With respect to the state sponsorship of the visiting counseling plan for the 
socially maladjusted student, we have been successful in gaining recognition 
for an expanded program and thus reaching a much greater number of students. 


We also participate in the diversified occupations program, directed by the 
state. We know that this chance to earn while learning has retained many of our 
students and has given them a two-year head start in their chosen occupation. 
From a public relations point of view, the school has benefited by uniting the 
interests of business and industrial leaders with that of the school 


Blue Island High participates in the Citizenship Education projects of Colum- 
bia University. One of its projects was a job survey made last March to deter- 
mine what openings there might be for June graduates. Each succeeding class 
will add to that study. The American government classes this fall made all 
arrangements for full participation of eight hundred upperclassmen in a mock 
political campaign and election. 


For the future we plan an expansion of our “Know Your Community” and 
‘Know Your School” tours. The first of these is the visitation, by faculty groups, 
of the leading industries to Blue Island, to acquaint themselves at first hand with 
the facilities and demands of industry. This firsthand knowledge is then passed 
on in the counseling of students. When holding “Know Your School Day,” 
we ask our businessmen to spend a day with us, indicating that there is a strong 
and mutual interest binding community and school together. To this end cur- 
riculum study groups within the faculty are constantly working to adjust our 
program to our needs. 


One of the remarks that General Eisenhower made when he came to dedi- 
cate our new building in 1950 will always remain with me. He said: “People 
that could build such a place as this and for such reasons could understand that 
this is a part of the United States of America’s dream here reaching fruition. 
Part of that development will lead on and on into the future, dedicated to men's 
happiness, men’s prosperity, and, above all, men's freedoms.” It is my humble 
hope that our students, through the help we have given them to face life, will 
contribute greatly to that development. 
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WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE STATE PRINCIPALS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS AND OTHER STATE PROFESSIONAL AND 
LAY ORGANIZATIONS IN PROMOTING LIFE 
ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION? 


SusBTopic: What Are the Highlights in a State-Wide Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion Program? 


CHAIRMAN: C. W. Sanford, Director, Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Pro- 
gram, and Associate Dean, College of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 

In California 


Summary of a presentation by M. EUGENE MUSHLITZ 


io basic California law governing instruction in the high schools directs 
school districts to center attention upon the needs of pupils. In all junior, senior, 
and four-year high schools, ‘‘course(s) shall be designed to fit the needs” of 
pupils in the designated grades. 

California does not have a state commission for life adjustment education 
Within the State Department of Education is the Division of Instruction whose 
function is mainly to promote and to offer leadership in curriculum develop- 
ment. Evidently all curriculum programs sponsored by the Division of Instruc- 
tion moves in the direction of assisting local school districts in designing cur- 
riculums to fit the needs of the pupils. Programs sponsored by the Division of 
Instruction are usually on a statewide or regional basis. Limitation of time and 
space will allow only a brief description of three such programs. 

1. During the summer of 1950 the Department of Education, in co-operation 
with the University of California at Santa Barbara, sponsored a two-week work- 
shop on life adjustment education. Fifty-two administrators, curriculum co- 
ordinators, teachers, deans, and department heads were in attendance from 
twenty-seven districts and counties. There were nineteen different consultants 
on hand for varying lengths of time. Speakers included specialists in community 
studies, school guidance, personnel directors of work experience programs, and 
others. 

This workshop was intended to help school district personnel on the tech- 
niques of: 

. How to study its community 

. How to study its pupils 

. How to develop a curriculum from the data gathered from (a) and (b) above 
. How to make a drop-out study 


. How to develop an in-service education program for teachers 
. How to find the desirable appreciations, attitudes, and skills needed on the job 


M. E. Mushlitz is a Consultant in Secondary Education in the California State Depart- 
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Techniques developed were incorporated in a report and distributed to each 
participant during the late summer of 1950. Results of this workshop are still 
evident in many high schools almost three years later. Many schools report that 
their programs are in the process of constant revision as a result of this workshop. 

2. In November, 1950, the Department of Education, Division of Instruction, 
published A Framework for Public Education in California. This publication was 
the result of over two years of study by a large statewide committee appointed 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction at the request of the State Cur- 
riculum Commission. Hundreds of administrators, teachers, curriculum con- 
sultants, several colleges, and many lay people contributed to the thinking as 
developed in the publication. This bulletin is a state policy of education from 
the kindergarten through the junior college. It states the purposes of education 
in California. A chapter is devoted to extensive opportunities for learning; it 
defines teaching and learning, delves into administrative organization of the 
instructional program, and challenges further action. 

3. The office of secondary education of the State Department of Education 
works closely with the various committees of the California Association of 
Secondary-School Administrators. Each consultant has three or more of these 
committees to assist in their work during the year. Many of these committees 
are concerned with the curriculum in the secondary schools. Examples of these 
committees are: 

a. Safety and driver education 

b. Curriculum development 

c. Accreditation 

d. Co-ordination of high-school graduation requirements 

e. Problems of the junior high school 

f. Conservation education 

g. Affiliations 

Many other state or regional programs are in continuous operation, such as 
drop-out studies, program or course of study analysis, teacher institute planning 
and participation, and articulation meetings between elementary- and secondary- 
school people. In brief, the efforts of the personnel in secondary education of 
the State Department of Education are directed toward the improvement of in- 


struction in the California secondary schools. 


In Illinois 


Summary of a presentation by GERALD W. SMITH 


| # Illinois the state life adjustment program is organized and functions under 
the name “Illinois Curriculum Program” (1.C.P.). This organization by official 
action of its steering committee carries on the responsibilities of the life adjust- 
ment program in the state and co-ordinates its work with the Commission on 
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Life Adjustment Education of the U. S. Office of Education. In this outline the 
commonly used name, Illinois Curriculum Program (ICP), will designate the 
state program and organization. 

The Illinois program has been so active since September, 1947, involved so 
many people, produced so many publications, conducted so many workshops, 
created so many local curriculum projects, and established so many working 
relations between higher institutions and public school districts that an article 
of several thousand words is needed to describe it with any attention to details. 
Limited space here makes possible a statement giving only the briefest outline 
of highlights. After careful study this writer is convinced that the statement of 
purposes, activities, and resources recently prepared in the office of C. W. San- 
ford, Director of the Illinois Curriculum Program, for ready reference of Illinois 
school people, and slightly revised for use in this article comes as near high 
lighting the Illinois program as possible. 

The Illinois program is centered in the office of the superintendent of public 
instruction. A moderate state appropriation finances the administrative costs. 
C. W. Sanford, Associate Dean of the College of Education, University of Illi- 
nois, serves as director and is assisted by an associate director. The great volume 
of work is carried on by teachers, administrators, and graduate students through- 
out the state in public schools, colleges, and universities. Editorial work is done 
in the office of the director. In addition to the state appropriation, the combined 
budgetary contributions of the many school districts, colleges and universities, 
and funds from special grants create a sizeable financial support for the Illinois 
program. . 

ILLINOIS CURRICULUM PROGRAM 
Purposes, Activities, and Resources Available 


Purpose 1: To co-ordinate on a state-wide level and at the local school level all of 
the persons and groups who are, or who should be, interested in the school curriculum. 


Activities: On the state level, persons and groups have been effectively or- 
ganized into the steering committee of the Illinois Curriculum Program, which 
includes representatives of the state superintendent's office, the Illinois Secon- 
dary-School Principals Association, the Illinois Elementary-School Principals 
Association, the County Superintendents Association, coileges and universities, 
professional organizations of teachers and administrators, agriculture, labor, 
business, manufacturing, the Illinois Association of School Boards, the service 
organizations, and the Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers. The major 
functions of this committee are to formulate general policies, to make available 
and to steer services to local schools, and to establish a co-ordinated curriculum 
program in which all state-wide organizations will work together. 

At the local level, the Illinois Curriculum Program gives encouragement to the 
organization of similar groups representing a cross-section of the community. 
An increasingly large number of the lay-professional advisory councils or citi- 
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zens’ committees are being set up and are performing the important function of 
increasing school-community understanding and co-operation. Some of these 
councils have specialized functions, such as those in agriculture or home eco- 
nomics education. Others deal with school-wide matters. 


Resources Available: Consultants are available to help local schools es- 
tablish lay-professional advisory councils or citizens’ committees 


Purpose 2: To sponsor studies basic to curriculum revision. 


Activities: One of the major points upon which the state steering committee 
is agreed is that the ICP should help schools find out the facts about themselves 
which they need to know in order to make improvements in their own curricula. 
To assist in this process of local fact-finding, the ICP has devised a series of 
seven basic studies. Up to the present time, approximately 500 schools have 


participated in one or more of these studies. 


Resources Available: Schedules, inventories, questionnaires, tests, and 
“how-to-do-it’’ manuals are available to local schools at no cost to assist them 
in conducting basic studies concerned with holding power, hidden tuition costs, 
participation in extraclass activities, guidance services, follow-up, schools and 
national security, and a number of action projects known as the local area con- 
sensus studies. Materials are now available for local area consensus studies con- 
cerned with extraclass activities, family living, guidance, health, science, library, 
and music; materials are available for studies concerned with citizenship, safety, 


mathematics, and parent-teacher co-operation. 
Purpose 3: To encourage improvement in school subjects and in other school services, 


Activities: At the present time, the ICP is co-operating with Illinois schools 
in developing more than 200 such projects. These projects are concerned with 
the improvement of existing courses, with enrichment in broad fields, with the 
development of common learnings courses, and with work which cuts across 
subject lines. 

Resources Available: Consultants from higher institutions, the office of the 
superintendent of public instruction, and schools are available to aid local 
schools in their attempts to develop superior programs. The institutions with 
which these persons are affiliated contribute their services and pay the expenses 


incurred by them. 


Purpose 4: To conduct workshops in which administrators, teachers, and lay citi- 
zens, with the assistance of consultants, can work together on problems they are en- 


countering in attempting to improve their schools. 

Activities: During the past five years, the ICP has sponsored more than eighty 
workshops which have been attended by approximately 35,000 teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and citizens. These workshops are designed to meet the needs of 
teachers, administrators, and citizens who are working on local programs. 
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Resources Available: Specialists will be made available when possible, and 
when there is a clear-cut need for them, to work in local, regional, and state-wide 
workshops. 

Purpose 5: To prepare and distribute publications. 

Activities: A total of fifty-two publications, concerned with various aspects 
of curriculum development, has been published. 

Resources Available: These publications are available, at no cost, to schools 
in Illinois. Others may purchase them in limited quantities through the office of 
the state superintendent of public instruction, Springfield, Illinois. A complete 
list can be procured by writing the author. 

Purpose 6: To improve relationships between high schools and institutions of higher 
learning. 

Activities: As previously pointed out, many of the institutions of higher 
learning in the state have worked closely with the ICP since the program began. 
These co-operating institutions have helped to decide questions of policy and 
have provided consultant assistance and other services to schools which have 
been working on curriculum improvement projects. 


In Kansas 


Summary of a presentation by R. E. CUSTER 


i have been written by outstanding educators on modern ad- 
ministrative practices, yet I am to discuss in a few minutes the role of the prin- 
cipal in promoting a life adjustment education program. I should like to begin 
with the premise that the role of the principal in any educational capacity is 
important. In a program of instruction as wide in scope as that of education for 
life adjustment, the principal's role is highly important. He is bound on new 
adventures leading to improvement of instruction for every pupil in his system. 


Recognizing that there are needs of youth not met, and that too many of their 
interests have not been discovered or provided for, the first task of the principal 
is to organize and develop a staff of teachers into a wovking unit that will deter- 
mine methéds of improving instruction. Parents and students should be used 
in determining needs of pupils and objectives of the school program 

To prepare teachers better for their work they will have need of current books, 
bulletins, and research data in life adjustment education areas. The principal 
might choose a faculty committee to select and order these materials. To assist 
with the ‘‘in-service training’’ of teachers in the local school, consultant service 
from teacher education institutions may be found desirable. Principal and 
teachers will avail themselves of workshop experiences as provided by the state 
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department of education and colleges or universities. All of these acquisitions 
and activities and others that may follow will cost money. A board of education 
properly prepared by the principal will budget adequately for needed instruc- 
tional improvement. 

The holding power of a school and the success of its graduates are criteria for 
determining its worth to the community as well as to the young people. Cor- 
related closely with holding power and follow-up of graduates are pupil inter- 
ests and activities, counseling, and hidden costs. 

Reliable information concerning the foregoing problems can be secured only 
through carefully planned and well-executed surveys. Instruments for these 
surveys have been prepared in many states and data have been made available to 
interested administrators. Although he will need the help of the entire faculty, 
the principal is the logical person to direct local studies. 

Also there is need for a testing program within the school. Test results care- 
fully studied by teachers can result in improved learning for pupils, because in- 
dividual needs become more evident. A principal may designate the school 
counsellor or another qualified teacher to direct the testing program. Group 
study will disclose that there is growing interest in several areas of instruction. 
Along with others are home living, consumer education, work experience, and 
core programs. 

More freedom for pupils in classes through committee or project methods, 
with the community serving as a laboratory, may be felt desirable. Since activity 
in any of these areas might appear startling to an uninformed public, the prin- 
cipal must provide information for the patrons and he should supervise the new 
practices rather closely for the future welfare of both self and teachers. Without 
doubt a properly informed public will become an understanding, helpful public. 

Granting that a happy, participating, successful child constitutes the best pos- 
sible public relations, the active principal will continue to stress proper use of 
newspapers, radio, and letters to parents. Through these agencies, patrons may 
be better informed of changes taking place within the schools. He will en- 
courage his teachers to affiliate with community organizations, and he will urge 
them to become vocal in projecting objectives and activities of the school. 

High schools especially have too few parent visits for class room, shop, or 
laboratory observation. Where parents see modern programs at work, they are 
more likely to change from critics to supporters. Effort should be exerted toward 
increasing interest through more visits. 

Under faculty direction, student programs in the nature of forums, debates, 
dramatics, and music may be presented before worthy adult organizations. 
Talks prepared and given by students meet with general popular approval. Dem- 
onstrations of new instructional techniques or projects presented to parent 
groups, the chamber of commerce, and service clubs may return big dividends. 
Public relations is of growing importance and the principal is the guiding influ- 


ence. 
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In all experimentation, evaluation is necessary to determine whether or not 
the program has worth, how it may prove of greater value, or if it should be dis- 
carded. The principal and teachers will use different methods, both subjective 
and objective in evaluating. Opinions of pupils and parents will add to the 
validity of evaluation. 

Those practices which result in growth of pupils may be retained; those of 
questionable value may be modified or dropped. Again, the principal in his 
consulting with teachers must determine the final action to be taken. 

Apparently there is no limit to the responsibility of the principal as he pro- 
motes a life adjustment education program. Actually, responsibilities increase 
as the program advances. Satisfaction lies in his knowing that his pupils are 
becoming more efficient, happier citizens, and that he, too, is growing. As long 
as he continues in the role of principal, he will be developing instructional pro- 
grams. Planning, organizing, co-ordinating, implementing, and evaluating are 
essential throughout. “May his tribe increase!" 


In New York 
Summary of a presentation by HARRISON H. VAN COTT 


a Readjustment Program of High School Education was initiated in 


New York State in 1949. Wholehearted endorsement and support of the pro- 
gram were given by the Board of Regents, Dr. Francis T. Spaulding, Commis- 
sioner of Education at that time, and Associate Commissioner for Instructional 
Services, Harry V. Gilson. The Board of Regents appointed three co-operating 
groups of laymen and professional educators 

1. A citizens’ advisory council composed of recognized leaders in the several occupational 


areas. 
2. A professional advisory committee consisting of representatives from universities, 


colleges of education, school superintendents, administrators, and teachers in high-school 


education 
3. A college high-school articulation committee consisting of college deans and profes- 


sors and high-school administrators and superintendents. 

The department staff of the Division of Secondary Education and bureaus in 
other divisions have worked co-operatively with each of these three committees 
under the general supervision of a duly appointed co-ordinator from the staff of 
the Secondary Division. Credos, policies, and objectives have been formulated 
and project areas have been designated for emphasis in planning high-school 
projects which are selected by both private and public secondary schools for 
implementation. 

It has been recognized generally that improvements are needed in the follow- 
ing areas: citizenship training, the basic skills, common learnings, guidance 

Harrison H. Van Cott is Director of Secondary Education in the State Education Depart- 
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service, industrial arts and home economics, elective offerings, work experience, 
vocational education, use of community resources, the pupil activity and par- 
ticipation program, and differentiated programs for girls, for the gifted pupils, 
and for slow learners. Problems confronting school people all over the state are 
the drop-out problem and the closely related problem of giving to each pupil 
the training and education suited to his needs, abilities, interests, and probable 
lift pursuits. Bulletins and materials are to be prepared on each of the above areas 
and distributed throughout the state. Project registration forms have been dis- 
tributed to all high schools (1,400) in the state soliciting information on ac- 
complishments in the various areas needing improvement, and steps are being 
taken to solve these problems 

The professional advisory committee, although now somewhat enlarged, has 
been and probably will be a permanent committee meeting at least once each 
year to advise with department personnel concerning improvements in secon- 
dary education. The help which this committee has given the department has 
been invaluable. By virtue thereof the schools of the state have profited im- 
mensely through the years. Recently the following credo was formulated by this 
committee, approved by the Board of Regents, and distributed to the secondary 
schools in the state 

1. The people have a right to expect that all children whom they have required to attend 
high schools will succeed to the extent of their abilities in the achievement of worthy goals 


which are significant to them, to their families, and to their democratic society 

2. The people have a right to expect that their children will not be eliminated along the 
way as a result of a limited conception of the role of the high school 

3. Parents have a right co expect teachers to regard children as individuals and to strive 
to understand their hopes and their needs and endeavor to meet them 

4. The people should understand furthermore that the realization of their expectations 
may require the reconsideration of some of their traditional ideas about what their high 
schools should do for their children. They should know that a greater diversity of subjects 
and methods of teaching must be provided and that the standards of judging success must 
be more flexible. They must know also that the activities of their schools must be broadened 
and vitalized to challenge the social, civic, vocational, and recreational interests of all 

Also the Regents Council on the Readjustment of High School Education 
adopted on November 9, 1951, the following credo entitled “Education—An 


American Heritage.”’ 

WE, THE PEOPLE of New York State, believing in the equality of opportunity for all and 
realizing that education is fundamental to our democratic way of life, do hereby recognize 
and accept these basic premises 

**that every youth shall be afforded the opportunity to obtain at least a high-school 

education; 

**that every youth shall have the fullest opportunity for moral and ethical development in 

keeping with our American heritage; 

**that every youth has certain needs and responsibilities that are common to all youth and 

to the perpetuation of our democratic society; 

**that every youth, as a person of inherent worth, differs from every other young person 

in respect to health, mental ability, interests, and background 
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Since these premises are self-evident to those who have faith in our democracy, it be- 
comes necessary that our high schools provide 

**a program of studies in general education that will insure the unity of our people for 
the common good, 

**diversified experiences and educational services that will meet the educational, voca- 
tional, and avocational needs of our youth; 

** > ° 7 L : . 
a variety of standards flexible enough to permit each to succeed according to his own 


ability; 
**counseling that will help young people make intelligent choices beneficial to self and 


society; 
**cthose services that will assist youth to be physically and mentally healthy; 
**qualified teachers, extended research, and expanded facilities to meet more effectively 


the changing demands on education. 

Recognizing that the school is but one segment of our complex society re- 
quiring the full support of the community, we conceive it our duty as citizens 
of New York State to provide for the full support of these schools to guarantee 
each youth his American Heritage. 

We believe the Readjustment Program in Secondary Education involves a 
widespread dissemination of information concerning good school practices de- 
signed to meet the needs of youth, the fostering of promising experimentation 
in the several areas of the school program and persistent attempts to bring about 
desired improvements. 

Boards of education and all secondary schools have been informed of the ob- 
jectives of the program; organized educational associations are acting in liaison 
Capacity in promoting the program; regional co-ordinators selected from uni- 
versity and college staffs are working directly with groups of schools; regional 
conferences, workshops, and study councils are functioning well. An increasing 
number of citizens’ advisory groups are being appointed by boards of education 
to work with them for better schools. 

Committees of the New York State Retail Merchants Association, the Asso- 
ciated Industries of New York State, the New York State Federation of Labor 
and the CIO Council, the New York State Division of the American Association 
of University Women, and the Farm Bureau Federation have submitted or soon 
will submit recommendations relative to improving secondary education to meet 
the needs of young people preparing for retailing, industrial, rural, and family 
living. 

Forthcoming soon are reports on the needs of youth who will become home- 
makers and hand workers, and a statement relative to the functions of the pro- 
gram of guidance as a service. Handbooks on the work-experience program, 
extracurricular activities, and citizenship education are in preparation. A Citi- 
zen’s handbook bearing on the organization and functions of lay advisory 
groups has been distributed 

An extensive program of research has been initiated to discover the outstand- 
ing contemporary needs of the early adolescent in New York State and the cur- 
rent best practices used in meeting them. 
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Bibliographies bearing on the major areas needing improvement have been 
prepared and distributed. As an outcome of conference-clinics on basic skills, 
two bulletins are in press: The Road to Better Reading and Mathematics for All High 
School Youth. (A digest of this lattér bulletin has been prepared in leaflet form, 
titled Improving Basic Skills in Mathematics, and is available.) 

The program is in full swing in New York State. The ground has been plowed 
and harrowed and the seed has been sown for fruition. The fruitage depends 
upon the initiative, vision, and earnest work of Boards of Education, lay advisory 
groups, administrators, supervisors, and classroom teachers 

The good secondary school of today has a larger order to fill than ever before. 
The Readjustment Program of High-School Education will fulfill its purpose 
to the extent that programs of practices and experiences resulting in physical, 
social, mental, and moral growth of youth, growth in self-directive power, skill 
in some vocation, appreciation of the fine things in life, and desires to render 
social service are planned and implemented. Pupils must be held in school until 
no more growth is possible. Each pupil must be understood thoroughly, which 
in itself is a big order, and a program provided in keeping with his abilities, 
his interests, and his desires to the end that satisfaction and pleasure will result 


from real achievement and success. 


In Texas 
Summary of a presentation by JOHN W. McFARLAND 


em RATIVE state-wide effort involving many school leaders can facili- 
tate the autonomous local development of life adjustment education by affording 


suggestions, resources, a framework for research studies, exchange of ideas and 
practices, and incentive towards action. It is not suggested that a state commis- 
sion for life adjustment education assumes authority or control over the de- 
veloping program. The following trends, based on a study of thirty-five states, ' 
indicate the potentialities of state-wide effort. 

1. Eight states (including some that have been most successful in school improvement) 
emphasize fact-finding studies as bases for curriculum development. Outstanding are the 
holding power, hidden tuition costs, follow-up, participation in extraclass activities, and 
guidance studies of the Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program.* 

2. Experimental developments in pilot schools selected on the basis of definite criteria 
feature the efforts of ten states. Pilot schools try various innovations and report their progress 
through bulletins, conferences, or newsletters 

3. In some states the major emphasis is on state-wide efforts for improvement in specific 
instructional areas 

McFarland, John W. A Study of the Implementation of Life Adjustment Education in One Hundred Sixty-Nine 
Texas Secondary Schools, Unpublished Doctor's Thesis, The University of Texas, Austin, 1951, Chapter 3, “The 
Development of Life Adjustment Education in Various States,” pp. 130-200 

? Nickell, V. L. “The Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program,’ National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals BULLETIN, Vol. 35 (No. 178): 108-112, April, 1951. 

John W. McFarland is Assistant Professor of Curriculum and Instruction at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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4. Developmental projects in individual schools are encouraged in many states. Typical 
projects include organized correlation among subject areas, community services, develop- 
ment of new techniques for working with differentiated groups within a class, use of as- 
sembly discussions for necessary common learnings in small schools, and new methods of in- 


dividualized instruction. 
5. Local initiative and responsibility are generally encouraged, producing varied patterns 


within each state 
6. Publications are usually distributed widely 
7. Exchange of information between schools is fostered through state or area workshops 


and through presentations on professional programs 
8. In a few states there is an endeavor to modify college entrance requirements or to work 
out agreements between colleges and secondary schools to facilitate experimentation along 


the lines of life adjustment education 
9. In some states the program of teacher education is being modified to prepare teachers 


to guide pupils in life adjustment education 
10. The organized effort of secondary-school principals through their state associations 
seems to be the strongest single factor in developing life adjustment education 


THE TEXAS PROGRAM 


The major emphasis in Texas has been on developmental projects in individual 
schools. Among the more than a hundred effective undertakings in progress are 
special courses in human relations and in psychology, school farms and camps, 
special classes in practical English and mathematics and in applied chemistry, 
emphasis on safety education, and organized consumer education courses or 
projects. Deve'opmental and individualized reading programs are found on a 
clinical basis. Home rooms are well organized and effective in many schools; 
some have training courses for home-room leaders. One large school has sys- 
tematic and definite guidance for students engaged in part-time work after 
school hours. Follow-up studies of early school leavers and graduates have been 
initiated in ove twenty schools, and many school faculties are participating in 
organized child study programs. In several border communities special schools 
with adapted programs and learning materjals have been established for pupils 
of secondary-school age whose abilities in academic skills are at an elementary 
level. 

Many of the above projects are found in numerous Texas secondary schools 
While they have been conceived and developed locally, they have received en- 
couragement and inspiration from the exchange of ideas and resources and the 
help of consultants through the Texas Association of Secondary-School Prin- 


cipals and its research organization, the Texas Study of Secondary Education, 
and through the Texas Education Agency. Instruments for the evaluation of the 
junior high school,‘ for the follow-up of early school leavers and of graduates,° 


3 Waskin, Leon S. “The Michigan Secondary School-College Agreement,’ National Association of Secondary 
School Principals BULLETIN, Vol. 33 (No. 159): 49-64, January, 1949 

4 Nelson, I. I. (Editor). Evaluative Criteria for Texas Junior High Schools. Austin: Texas Study of Secondary Edu 
cation, The University of Texas, 1952 

* Allen, Earl, and Umstattd, J. G. The Problem of Drop Outs in the Secondary School. Austin: The Texas Study of 
Secondary Education, Research Study Number 8, 1951 
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and for self-appraisal of life adjustment education in the local school® have been 
developed and made available by the Texas Study of Secondary Education. The 
Texas Study has also published twelve surveys of various aspects of life adjust- 
ment education, including resource-use education, student council, home room, 
improvements made after using the Evaluative Criteria, graduation requirements, 
the study hall, and registration practices 


A comprehensive survey of the development of life adjustment education in 
169 Texas secondary schools was conducted by the Texas Study with extensive 
co-operation by the principals and teachers in the schools studied. The results 
of this study have been made available through a research bulletin’ and through 
extensive discussions at meetings of the Texas Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. The eighteen checklists used in this study are designed for self- 
appraisal in any secondary school as a stimulus towards greater attention for 
individual pupils, towards practical education, and towards more effective edu- 
cation for citizenship, work, and home membership. Dissemination of the results 
of the above studies and exchange of ideas in discussions among principals have 
led to many local projects conducive to the better adjustment of secondary- 


school pupils to life. 


In Wyoming 
Summary of a presentation by R. I. HAMMOND 


* Wyoming the life adjustment education program has moved ahead slowly 
but steadily. Since the appointment of a state commission in the summer of 1949, 


there has been rather consistent effort directed toward the expansion of the 
program. This has been accomplished in a number of ways. Two of the state's 
pioneers in life adjustment education, Dr. O. C. Schwiering, dean of the College 
of Education, and Raymond S. Orr, supervisor of guidance services, Wyoming 
State Department of Education, have contributed immeasurably to the imple- 


mentation of the program. 


The two main publications prepared for the state commission were written 
by Mr. Orr. These bulletins, Philosophy, Principles, and Purposes and Suggestions 
for Starting a Program of Action, have been widely distributed throughout the 
nation. Through his guidance services Mr. Orr has done much to nurture the 
program. He regularly publishes a mimeographed bulletin in which he dis- 
seminates information about education for life adjustment. 

* Texas Study of Secondary Education. Self-Appraisal Check-Lists—Life Adjustment Education in the Secondary 
Schools. Austin: Texas Study of Secondary Education, The University of Texas, 1951 


? McFarland, John W. The Development of Life Adjustment Education in the United States, with Special Reference to 
Texas. Austin: Texas Study of Secondary Education, The University of Texas, 1951 


R. I. Hammond is Professor of Education at the University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming; he is also Chairman of the Wyoming Commission for Life Adjustment Education. 
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For the past three summers Mr. Orr has joined with the College of Education 
in sponsoring a one-week program of Life Adjustment Education in the cur 
riculum workshop. Fortunately, consultants from the U. S. Office of Education 
have been available and willing to come to the University campus for a full 
week. For the promotion of the Wyoming program, their services proved in- 
valuable. In 1950 Dr. Walter Gaumnitz served as the principal consultant. The 
following summer Dr. J. Dan Hull was the visiting specialist, and in 1952 Dr 
Frank Sievers was the main consultant. Plans have been made to continue the 
program in the 1953 summer session. In addition to the summer workshop, 
much has been done in regular curriculum, guidance, and methods courses to 
acquaint students with the program. Several graduate students have written 
theses on the subject. Through such publications as the Tra#lblazer and the 
Teacher-Education Roundup, the College of Education has disseminated essential 
information. 


A co-operative research program has been developed by the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and Service at the University and the State Department of 
Education. In harmony with the present national program, Wyoming is pro- 
ceeding with the study of drop outs. Several such studies have already been made 
by graduate students at the University, and several more studies are in progress 
Mr. Orr has been studying the problem on a state-wide basis. An important as- 
pect of the Wyoming program has been to learn the actual reasons why youth 


drop out of school. 


One of the most significant developments in recent months has been the 
adoption of the state's life adjustment education program by the Wyoming 
School Study Council, an organization consisting of forty-one per cent of 
Wyoming's school systems. For several reasons, this was a natural development 
First, the state commission had no money with which to carry on a creditable 
program. Second, the membership of the state commission and the council over- 
lapped to such a degree that duplication of effort resulted. Third, the schools 
doing the most in LAE were also members of the council. By contributing finan- 
cially in the form of dues, the council has a fund for promoting various worthy 
projects. The council is a member of the Associated Public School Systems and 
profits ftom the wealth of material which that organization distributes 


One of Wyoming's most venturesome programs was initiated in Hulett at the 
beginning of the 1950-51 school year. Under the capable direction of Super- 
intendent Weston Brook and Mr. Quentin Stodola, a complete core program 
involving grades 9-12 was instituted. Double-period blocks of time were sched- 
uled for the core classes. One of the basic elements in the program was the effort 
made to meet adequately the ten imperative needs of secondary-school youth. 
Problems of vital interest and concern to boys and girls were used as the basis 
for designing activated teaching units. This core program replaced the conven- 
tional English and history courses. A special effort was made to cross subject- 
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matter lines in the solution of problems. As ample testimony of the success of 
the program, it was continued this year despite a complete turnover in faculty 
In order to pacify the more conservative patrons of the district, traditional names 
were reinstituted, but the main features of the core have been retained 

In Superior, the arts and crafts program has been greatly expanded, and the 
teachers have been working on guides for broad subject areas such as language 
arts. Bulletins for pooling and sharing educational methods, devices, and tech- 
niques have been published. A thorough study of the community has been made 
to determine possible human and material resources which are available for the 
school’s educational program 

Various types of fusion programs have been attempted in Kemmerer, Reliance, 
University High, and Yoder. An expansion of guidance services has been noted 
in Cody, Gillette, Green River, Lyman, Rock Springs, Sheridan, and Torrington 
Outstanding citizenship education practices have been developed or fostered in 
Cheyenne, Laramie, Superior, and University High. The idea of pooling and 
sharing good educational ideas has been promoted in LaGrange, Lovell, and 
Powell. In Pine Bluffs and Rawlins more functional science courses have been 
developed. Schools too numerous to mention have expanded their audio-visual 
facilities. Casper in particular has done a great deal to promote wider use of 
audio-visual methods. Cody, Laramie, and Riverton have made extensive use of 
local radio stations for educational purposes. Home and family living courses 
for both boys and girls have been instituted in several Wyoming high schools. 
Perhaps one of the best examples is the course developed several years ago in 
Cody High School. Vocational agriculture, vocational homemaking, distributive 
education, and shop programs have become increasingly popular in Wyoming 
schools. It is hoped that this brief account of what a number of Wyoming's 
schools have done will give the reader an indication that some progress has 
been made in the state 

Future plans for life adjustment education in Wyoming include the expansion 
of programs already started and the initiation of research studies which have been 
delayed due to lack of funds. In the immediate future there is no indication of a 


decrease in emphasis on LAE 


Back Issues of THE BULLETIN 
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WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN PROMOTING 
A LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
IN HIS SCHOOL? 


SuBToPIC: How are Common Learnings, Core Curriculum (Block Program 
Being Used in Life Adjustment Education in the Junior and Senior High 
Schools? 

CHAIRMAN: Paul W. Pinckney, Principal, Oakland High School, Oakland, Cali 
fornia 

CONSULTANT AND RECORDER 
J. Dan Hull, Chief, Secondary Schools Section, Instruction, Organization, 

and Services Branch, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Secre- 


tary, Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth 
Summary of a presentation by MAURICE W. JESSUP 


8 the summer of 1947, John W. Studebaker appointed a Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth. Since that time much has been written about 
life adjustment education. I have nothing significant to add to what has already 
been written. The goal of life adjustment education seems to me to be the im- 


provement of the secondary-schoql curriculum in order to meet more adequately 


the imperative needs of all youth. As in most secondary schools, the staff of 
Meeker Junior High School, in Greeley, Colorado, with 900 students and 43 
teachers, has made some curriculum changes that should enable them more nearly 
to realize the goals of life adjustment education 

Trained guidance personnel has been added to the staff with adequate time 
allowed for guidance services. The promotion policies of the school have been 
revised. Club activities are now scheduled as a part of the regular schedule—the 
same as any class. Student government has taken on new significance with the 
student council meeting daily as a class. Work opportunities (leadership jobs 
in the school have been made available to approximately 150 students. Before- 
school, noon-hour, and after-school activities are considered a part of the regular 
curriculum, and the direction of these activities is assigned to teachers on the 
same basis that classes are assigned: Classes in the basic skills are made available 
at all grade levels for students who want special help. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant change is that nineteen classes are now taught as a combination of I nglish 
and social studies with one teacher for two periods. Eleven teachers work in 
this program. In the school year 1950-51, no block-of-time classes were sched- 
uled. In 1951-52, two seventh-grade and two eighth-grade combination classes 
were taught. This year all (nine) seventh-grade classes, (six) eighth-grade classes, 


Maurice W. Jessup is Principal of the Meeker Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado 
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and (four) ninth-grade classes are taught as combination of English and social 
studies for two periods. Some of these eleven teachers are beginners, some with 
experience in core programs, and some with many years of teaching experience 
in English or social studies. Regardless of the degree to which a teacher is teach 
ing a truly core program, the combining of English and social studies with one 
teacher for two periods, is a step toward better life adjustment education in our 
Junior High School 

From the student point of view, the combination class is his school home 
where desirable pupil-teacher and pupil-pupil relations are more easily attained. 
He receives his orientation during the first days of school and makes his first ac- 
quaintances. The election of home-room officers and student council repre- 
sentatives takes place, and all problems of student government are discussed 
with this group. His school social activities center around the home combination 
class 

A teacher is given one period a day to allow time for the many responsibilities 
of the combination teacher. Teachers work and plan together. Pupil-teacher 
and parent-teacher conferences are held. Work on testing and permanent records 
is done. Teachers seriously accept responsibilities for the welfare of each child 
in their combination class 

A change to a block-of-time program is a step toward a better program of life 
adjustment education. This seems clearly indicated by the teacher who said, 


“I find myself thinking more about the student and less about the subject.” 


Summary of a presentation by JAMES D. LOGSDON 


a adjustment has been defined as that which better equips all American 


youth to live democratically with satisfaction to themselves and profit to society 


as home members, workers, and citizens.' If the principal is to accept that 
philosophy for the young people of his school, his task can be no small one. It 


can be accomplished within his school only when he understands the full im- 


plications as they apply to all aspects of the school organization. He must be- 
lieve that the school can create attitudes, skills, habits, and understandings that 
will help pupils to become more effective citizens. There must be faith in the 
school’s efforts to prepare for college, for the world of work, and for happy per- 


sonal adjustment in a complex society. With his acceptance and understanding 
of the program, and with the belief that it can be accomplished only through the 
enlistment of staff and community co-operation, it then becomes his duty to 
make whatever provisions are necessary to secure its accomplishment 

First, the principal must accept full responsibility for providing leadership in 


creating a school atmosphere which will contribute towards child development. 


Life Adjustment Education for Every American Youth, Bulletin Ne 1951, Washingt D. ¢ U. S. Office of 


Education, p. 9 


James D. Logsdon is Principal of the Shorewood High School, Shorewood, Wisconsin 
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At the secondary level, teachers sometimes forget the child in their zeal to main- 
tain high standards for understanding the subject matter of their particular fields 
Teachers at this level must understand that subject matter comprehension is 
only a part of the child's development, and that success can be measured only 
to the extent that a contribution has been made to the child's general well-being 
For some students, a high degree of mastery may be required, while for others 
something less may be desirable 

A second obligation on the part of the principal is to establish a satisfactory 
organization for accomplishing the objectives involved in a life adjustment pro 
gram. This may necessitate the development of an improved system of cumula- 
tive records. The testing program may need to be examined and revised. It may 
require the training and designation of counselors to provide a better pupil 
personnel program. Any adequate program which emphasizes the child develop- 
ment viewpoint will require comprehensive records and trained people to utilize 
the information to the fullest extent 

In the third place, the school community must be made aware of the mean- 
ing, functioning, and objectives of a program for life adjustment. School patrons 
unacquainted with newer practices in education may prove troublesome unless 
they are fully aware of the significance of an educational program which strives 
toward the betterment of all aspects of the life of secondary-school pupils. A 
program of information may be presented through newspapers, parent meetings, 
and conference techniques. The school principal must accept the responsibility 
for making the program understood. 

Fourth, the principal must establish an in-service training program for the 
purpose of keeping the program alive. It is not enough to initiate a child de- 
velopment program within a school. It is necessary to carry on a program of 
continuous evaluation for the purpose of emphasis and for maintaining en- 
thusiasm for the objectives to be obtained. Likewise, weaknesses may be dis- 
covered and strengthened. Through an in-service program, both the faculty and 
the community may be kept in a partnership operation on behalf of an educa- 
tional enterprise dedicated to the physical, social, educational, and recreational 


needs of youth. 


Summary of a presentation by ROBERT J. PURDY 


ly this discussion there will be no presentation of the results of a survey or an 


extensive research study. This is, rather, a statement of the practical problems 


surrounding the operation of the core curriculum program in the Los Angeles 
city schools and a brief description of the stage to which evolution has brought 
us with regard to this phase of the curriculum. 


R. J. Purdy is Principal of the George Washington Carver Junior High School, Los An- 
geles, California. 
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Historically, Los Angeles introduced the core curriculum into the secondary 
school in 1935. This was an integration, or fused program, consisting in the 
junior. high school of an integrated English and social studies program under 
the title, ‘Social Living.’’ In the senior high school the core consisted of an inte- 
grated U. S. history, government, and literature program under the title “ Amer- 
ican Life and Institutions.” 

By 1940 certain weaknesses in this type of core program had become evident: 

1) Superior teachers were needed, and not always available. (2) Many experi- 
enced teachers resisted the change represented by the core program. (3) The pub- 
lic and parents did not understand the terminology used and there was much re- 
sistance and objection on their part. (4) A more generalized grading system 
came into effect during this same period and this increased public dissatisfac- 
tion. (5) Many teachers were trained in one field only and defeated the program 
by giving all their attention to either English or social studies. (6) Pupils re- 


sisted the core program to a degree because objectives invariably became gen- 


eralized; and because pupils knew less specifically what they were expected to 
learn, they lost much of their sense of progress and thus much of their incentive 
for learning. (7) Textbooks were not set up for the integrated program, but 
rather adhered to the departmentalized approach 

By 1944 the use of social living and American life and institutions was dis- 
continued and the terminology English, Social Studies, U. S. History, efc., was 
reactivated. At this time the policy which is still in effect was instituted, which 
briefly stated is this: It is the principal's responsibility to provide the best 
educational program possible for the pupils of his school. Considering the 
abilities of his faculty, the assets and liabilities of his plant, and the needs of his 
students, he is to determine the degree to which an integrated or core program 
is to be used 

Under this policy the following situation has evolved: The double period 
English-social studies class is encouraged and widely used in the seventh grade, 
less frequently in the eighth, and even less frequently in the ninth. In many 
schools, a three-period integrated program of language, social studies, and 
arithmetic is used; this more generally for special training classes. At the senior 
high school the integrated core program has been discontinued 

We now regard our secondary-school curricula as a “common learnings plus 
specialization” type curriculum. The required common learnings at the junior 
high school are: six semesters of English, six of social studies, four of arith- 
metic, two of science, three of practical arts, and three of fine arts. Opportunity 
for diversification does exist within these common requirements. In the senior 
high school, the common learnings consist of two semesters of science, four of 
English, three of United States history and civics, and one half semester of driver 
education. Much opportunity for specialization is provided at this level. 

The practical advantages of this program seem to me to be: (1) Teachers are 
trained to handle this approach. (2) Materials of instruction are more adequate. 
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(3) This program is easier to interpret to the public. (4) It provides clear, short 
term, and attainable objectives of a specific nature, which helps make the edu- 






cational program more interesting to, and challenging for, the child 













Summary of a presentation by WILLIS H. WHITE 


I HAVE been following the ‘‘core’’ with much interest for eleven years. If 
t we should ask each member of this group to write out a short definition of a 





; “core” program, we would probably get sixty different answers 






One of the great paradoxes of this decade centers around two facts 





1. The American public is providing more money for education than ever 





before, and rather willingly. 






2. The public is providing more criticisms of the schools than ever before! 





These criticisms are in two parts 





1. From our enemies—those who are opposed to us, those against public edu- 





cation, those against education for the masses, those who oppose democracy 


in general. We spend much of our time, energy, and money in national meetings 







combatting these groups 





2. From the friends of public education—parents, community, and civic 


groups. Our employers—our patrons—do not understand what we are doing 








and what we are talking about 
In this morning's paper we read that one of our high-school principals says 
that some pupils are coming to high school “woefully lacking” in ability to read, 


to spell, to write, to employ the fundamental processes in arithmetic. We as 








principals know this, but we also know why. Our patrons know this but they 





do not know why. They attribute the causes to new methods, to new theories, 






to lack of sound teaching. They are unaware of the tremendous changes in the 






makeup of the present pupil population. They do not understand the sudden 






changes for a highly selective student body—to its present proportion of some 







eighty per cent of all of the age groups 





Our public relations have been weak in many areas. Our efforts to build pro- 


grams to help our students have not included sufhcient community participa 






tion. Even our terminologies have added to the misunderstanding and have not 


0 
f been translated and explained 







However, those areas which have avoided these errors have achieved com- 






munity SUPpOrt rather than criticism 





It is difficult to select names but as a specific illustration, among many others, 
we might cite Baltumore County, a community of some 300,000 people sur- 
rounding Baltimore City in Maryland. Here the entire secondary-school pro- 





Willis H. White is Supervisor of High Schools in the State Department of Education 





Baltimore, Maryland 
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gram has been re-organized and revised. At the same time it has kept the public 
support for the simple reason that the public was a fundamental part of the re 
vision 

A six-year plan of re-organization began with a questionnaire study of the de- 
sires, needs, opinions, and suggestions of thousands of parents. Summaries of 


these showed quite clearly public opinion as to direction and 


riculum development. These findings were thoroughly discussed and under 


emphasis of cur 


stood by school personnel and by lay groups 
Then summer workshops were organized to implement these findings. They 


le con- 


r 


were composed of committees of teachers, principals, supervisors, outsi 
sultants, and lay persons, including board of education members 

These workshops produced tentative courses of study in all areas of the six 
secondary-school grades. They developed philosophy, aims, goals, resource ma- 
terials, units of study, activities, subject matter direction, textbook direction, as 
well as use of supplementary references, equipment, visual aids, ef 

This material is not restrictive and confining, but rather shows direction and 
purpose. It is tentative and subject to growth. Further, it is the basis of monthly 
departmental meetings in the schools, as well as county-wide department meet- 
ings with curriculum and supervisory specialists. These latter specialists are also 
available, and on the scene, in all individual classrooms 

The same attention to the program was also given to discussion with pul 
groups, including a well-organized PTA 

Specific courses, such as ‘Problems in Personal and Social Living,’’ were thus 
developed through questionnaires and similar material answered by every pupil 
in a grade level 

All of the schools in grades seven, eight, and nine have multiple period classes, 
labelled ‘‘core which include problem approaches in language arts, social 
studies, art, and music 

The senior high-school grades have a similar problem-type approach in a 
single period structure 

The individual schools have well-organized student governments and work in 
co-operation with faculty groups in clearly defined areas of school life 


Much of the so-called extracurricular activities are part of the regularly sched- 


uled program, including journalism, dramatics, driver education, instrumental 


and vocal music, art, health and physical education, and speech 

The schools are comprehensive; they include college preparatory, vocational 
and personal use commercial courses, vocational and industrial and general 
shop, and home economics 

Many of the above patterns are prevalent throughout Maryland and are the 
result of close co-operation of the school systems with the state and local com- 


munities 
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A LOOK AHEAD IN LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 


CHAIRMAN: Paul W. Pinckney, Principal, Oakland High School, Oakland, 
California 
RecorDER: Willis H. White, Supervisor of High Schools, State Department of 


Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


Summary of a presentation by J. DAN HULL (At the National Level) 


Fos five years the activities of the two national Commissions on Life Adjust- 
ment Education took the form of a program to implement accepted educational 
theory through state committees and commissions. This program encouraged 
schools (1) to study the basic causes and extent of early school-leaving, (2) to 
conduct follow-up studies of graduates and non-graduates, and (3) to utilize 
citizen groups in developing improved practices and techniques. The present 
Commission believes that these efforts and studies have done much to develop 
more functional and life-centered curriculums related to the needs of youth and 
communities. 

Recently the Commission concluded that there is need to give more thought 
to a Cluster of closely related problems centering around pupil appraisal prac- 
tices in the secondary school. For too long little attention has been given to the 
evaluation, marking, reporting, accreditation, and graduation practices in sec 
ondary schools. In general, we say we are trying to change the behavior of high- 
school students so that they will be healthier and better citizens and better home- 
makers. Yet the records kept on how students act and behave are often inade 
quate. Records are much more adequate on what students know. Thus, students 
are provided with great motivation for acquiring knowledge and with less moti- 
vation for changing behavior. 

As a beginning attack on the cluster of problems involved, the commission 
held its October, 1953, conference on ‘‘Pupil Appraisal Practices in Secondary 
Schools."’ This conference is reported in Circular No. 363 of the U. S. Office of 
Education. There are identified therein some improved procedures for appraising, 
recording, and reporting student progress. 

In the years ahead it is hoped that schools will use more widely the valid tests 
and recording procedures which are already available. It is also hoped that better 
instruments and recording procedures will be developed and that real progress 
will be made in improving reporting and graduation practices. 

During the last thirty or so years, numerous proposals have been made for 
changing secondary education in the United States. Some of these were broadly 
conceived and related to the total secondary-school organization, curriculum, 





J. Dan Hull is Chief of the Secondary Schoois Section of the Instruction, Organization, 
and Services Branch of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., and Secretary of 
the Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. 
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and teaching staff. Others were designed to affect only a narrow phase of the 
total school 

A few of these movements resulted in improved programs. Others made little 
impact, even though they had the endorsement of enlightened scholars and re- 
ceived generous financial support. 

The major current project of the National Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth is a systematic appraisal of the ideas and dynamics de- 
signed to improve secondary education during the past thirty years. A two-day 
roundtable of selected leaders will attempt to determine reasons why certain 
ideas, movements, and dynamics were more influential than others. High-school 
principals and leaders who have been associated with these movements will be 
invited to respond to a questionnaire designed to appraise strengths and weak- 
nesses of the movements. Upon the basis of these appraisals the Commission will 
propose next steps for the future improvement of secondary education. 

The Curriculum Planning and Development Committee of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals is now at work on a project which 
has as its aims the preparation and publishing of a comprehensive body of pupil 
materials dealing with the personal and social problems with which all members 
of a democratic society are confronted. More specifically, it is planned that these 
materials, probably in pamphlet form, will deal with problems in 
1. Health and safety education, including driver education 
2. Social and citizenship education, including homemaking 


» 


Economic education, including consumer education, conservation educa- 
tion, and work-experience 

4. Guidance and counseling service, including vocational and educational 
guidance 

All who have worked systematically to improve programs of general education 
have had difficulties in finding and securing authoritative and suitable materials 
for pupils. Many have developed such materials for themselves in certain areas. 
I am sure that the committee when it gets under way will be interested in the 
material already prepared, and I am sure that all of us applaud the leadership of 
the curriculum committee of our Association in undertaking to break the bottle- 
neck of pupil materials in the field of general education 

Recently a national committee to improve the curriculum of the secondary 
school was established by the National Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. This committee plans to secure case histories from local 
schools concerning their most pressing problems, how these problems were dis- 
covered, and how they were attacked. It is the expectation of the committee 
that these case histories will be of use generally to local schools and that they 
will also aid in pointing out the particular services which a national committee 
can render to local schools. 

The ASCD Committee is quite ready to co-operate with the Curriculum Com- 
mittee of the National Association and with the National Commission on Life 
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Adjustment Education for Youth. Each of these three committees recognizes 


the magnitude of the task facing secondary-school education. Each committee 









feels that all three are undettaking the same fundamental task, and no one of the 


three committees has any possessive feelings about the work to be done 


Although committed to the policy of working primarily through state de- 


a 








partments of education, the National Commission on Life Adjustment Educa- 






tion for Youth has grasped every opportunity to work with and through all vol- 






it untary agencies concerned with the education of youth. The Commission has a 






' deep appreciation of the activities of the Curriculum Committee of the National 





Association of Secondary-School Principals. It is appreciative of the activities 






going on in many states and communities. It hopes to continue to serve as a 





stimulator and clearing house 








The future of life adjustment education on a national level is for you on state 







and local levels to determine. Education is a local function in the United States 


and all of us plan to keep it so. However, local administrators in this country 





can probably have at the national level the kind of stimulation, co-ordination, 






and service which appears to them to be most appropriate and useful 









Summary of a presentation by C. W. SANFORD (At the State Level) 


lL sessions on Monday and Tuesday, Group VII agreed that the following 
principles are basic to the development of a virile and thoroughly sound state- 





wide program. 






1. The program should be under the auspices of the agency most inclusively 





related to all the schools of the state; namely, the office of the superintendent of 






public instruction (or by whatever title the state department of education may 






be known 






2. The policies governing the program should derive from a continuing ad 







visory body made up of representatives of all state-wide organizations, both lay 






and professional, whose interests are touched by the program. Even though they 






may not represent any such organization, key individuals in a position to con 






tribute very significantly to the development of the program should also be in 






cluded in this advisory body 






3. The program should be permissive in character in that any local school 





may “come in” or “‘stay out’ in whatever respects and to whatever extent it 






may see fit; it should be easily possible for schools that at first decided to “stay 






out” to ‘come in” later should they so desire 





i. The program should be basically ‘grass roots” in character; it should rec 





ognize that it is only the local school staff, the local patrons, and the local pupils 






who can effectively and durably improve the local school 






Charles W. Sanford is Director of the Illinois Secondary-School Curricul 
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5* The program should recognize the compelling character of /ocal facts and 
opinions; it should provide, at but very little cost to the school, the “know-how” 
and the necessary materials for conducting local studies designed to enable the 
school to secure the types of local facts and opinions basic to its improvement 

6. The program should provide workshops wherein both faculty and lay per- 
sonnel from communities in which school improvement is desired may come 
together for encouragement and assistance in so doing 

7. The program should stimulate developmental projects in pilot schools; 
the institutions of higher learning as well as the state department of education 
should supply consultation help to these pilot schools on a totally cost-free 
basis 

8. The program should sponsor cost-free publications. These should include 
a guide, or statement of point of view, and suggested alternative ways of em- 
bodying this point of view in a going school program; manuals giving the 
“know-how” and necessary materials for conducting local studies basic to cur- 
riculum improvement; descriptions of successful school projects sponsored by 
the program; and the like. 

9. The program should be financed initially by legislative grants to the state 
department of education and by the institutions of higher learning through sup- 
plying of free consultation services. Initially, the local schools should be expected 
to increase by but very little their expenditures for curriculum development. Later, 
as their patrons become more fully persuaded of the value of the program, these 
schools should make their contributions match more nearly the benefits which 
they derive 

10. Responsibility should be ‘pinpointed.’ Some one person should be ad- 
ministratively responsible for seeing that agreed-upon policy and program be 
translated into effective action 

Other points which seem important in the “look ahead,’ but which Group 
VII did not have an opportunity to discuss, follow 

The Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth of the U. S. Office 
of Education has made an excellent contribution to education in the United 
States. It should be continued and strengthened 

The curriculum improvement represented in life adjustment education is a 
never finished but rewarding task. In many states it has been found that steps 
forward can be taken quickly when the machinery to bring the thinking of the 
people to bear on the problem has been created 

The thinking of the whole people can have permanence and can take place 
quickly. It can also have high quality. With professional counsel readily avail- 


able, the local school can become more effective as it participates in a state-wide 


program. But this counsel is always given with an eye toward strengthening 


local initiative and leadership. It would be most unwise if the driving force for 


improvement were the experts and not the people of each school district. Were 


this to happen, improvement would end when the counsel was withdrawn. Under 
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present pr grams, Improv ement will continue since the impetus for it comes from 


the individual school district. Local leaders, both lay and professional, gain in 
confidence as they gain in ability. The expert helps them to do both 

Essential to the development of lasting improvement in public education is 
faith in the wisdom of the people. They support the schools. Their children at- 
tend them. They, in the long run, determine educational policy 


Summary of a presentation by DEAN W. MICKELWAIT (At the Local 
School Level) 


Bieces attempting to summarize the meetings held in the past two days 
on Life Adjustment Education, we should reach a common understanding of 
what is meant by life adjustment. The definition as given by the Commission 
on Life Adjustment states in part 

“Life Adjustment Education is designed to equip all American youth to live 
healthily, morally, and democratically with satisfaction to themselves and profit 
to society as home members, workers, and citizens.” 

It might be better to speak of the goal of life adjustment which has been 
stated as ‘‘the improvement of the curriculum in order to meet more adequately 
the needs of all students."" If we accept this statement it must be understood 
that curriculum is used in its broadest sense—that the curriculum includes all 
of the experiences pupils have. By means of this statement we can readily under- 
stand that life adjustment is an action! program, designed to assist schools in 
carrying out changes designed to meet better the needs of youth. No definition 
or statement of policies is included in the movement. We are free to accept 
policies laid down in ‘Education for All American Youth,” or from whatever 
source we choose. 

From this statement of a goal it can also be readily understood that the power 
of life adjustment will be developed at the local school level. Educational ideals 
are realized in only one place—where the children are. The activities of the na- 
tional and state movements, then, point in only one direction—toward improved 
opportunities for youth in each local school. 

This places the responsibility for the development of the life adjustment pro- 
gram in the hands of the local school head—the principal. It is not possible to 
shift this responsibility to other shoulders. The prograni will succeed or fail, 
depending on what the principal does with it. 

There is no easy way to install life adjustment in a school. It is not teasible to 
decide suddenly upon such a program, announce it to students and faculty, 
and then consider the fact accomplished. The program involves a great amount 
of study and planning on the part of the principal, and then the program must 
be worked in co-operation with students, faculty, and school patrons. 


Dean W. Mickelwait is Principal of the Eugene High School, Eugene, Oregon 
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Returning to the goal of life adjustment as stated previously, we realize it is 
concerned with changes in curriculum, used in a broad sense. It involves funda- 
mental changes, not merely adding or subtracting a subject here or there. Such 
a change is of major proportions and must not be attempted without sufficient 
ground work. One can visualize what would happen if several major changes 
were attempted at the same time. It is necessary to select the most pressing prob- 
lem and concentrate on it. Other problems must be considered when the first is 
well under way 

When a pressing problem is located, and the first thought is that this is the 
problem which must be met first, then study and research is necessary. Study 
all phases of the problem, its relationship to the pupils, the faculty, and the 
community. The change on the school must be foreseen. The principal can 
originate the idea and settle in his own mind the advisability of such a change, 
but then he must proceed to work with students, faculty, and parents and enlist 
their aid. Much of the planning must be done by faculty committees. Without 
their active support the change cannot be successful. This active support of the 
faculty is an essential. Students and patrons need to understand the program, 
but their active support probably is neither necessary nor to be expected. Only 
when the principal has the active support of his faculty can he proceed to make 
the change. 

There are many areas where significant changes might be needed to carry out 
the concept of life adjustment. Schools do not have identical problems. The local 
school must determine what course of action is to be followed. Some possible 
areas where schools may be in need of changes can be outlined as follows 


i 


active participation. Give students responsibility in government. Make govern- 


1. The improvement of citizenship. This can probably best be taught through 


ment meaningful to the students 

2. Stressing moral and spiritual values. Make use of the ministers of the 
community. Enlist their aid and make use of their services. Let students work on 
moral problems that are of importance to them 

3. Develop the area of family life instruction. The objective should be to offer 
opportunity to boys and girls to develop satisfactory home relations. 

4. Improve the holding power of the school. Students will remain in school 
longer if the school program is meaningful to them. This may involve major 
curricular changes to satisfy better their felt needs 

5. Improve the guidance and counseling program. Perhaps the addition of 
trained personnel is one of the needs of the school. To meet the needs of youth 
one must understand those needs. Counselors can assist in this problem through 


better understanding the pupils. 


6. Improve the activity program Provide additional recreational facilities; 
make the school a place where students will gather at times other than from nine 
to three five days a week. Give students an opportunity to appreciate the school 
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Hold vocational information days, business education days, or other pro- 
grams to correlate better the school and the community 

8. Improve health, safety, and physical education programs. The number of 
former students rejected by the armed services because of physical handicaps is 
sufficiently large to convince everyone that our physical education program is 
not succeeding. 

9. Examine the recording system and the grading system. Do they meet the 
needs of the new program? 

10. Revise promotion policies. Determine passing, failing, and graduation 
on a larger basis, such as the student's success or failure as a future home mem- 
ber worker and citizen. 

11. De-emphasize formal examinations. Teach students to think, not quote 
words from a text. 

12. Consider consumer education, respect for the rights of others, leisure 
time, developing salable skills. Are these areas being properly taught? 

There are two general methods of making the school curriculum more sig- 
nificant to its pupils. Most of the suggested problem areas listed above involve 
additions to the curriculum, which is the first and simpler of the two. These areas 
may also involve addition of material to existing courses or, in some cases, a 
change in policy. None of these are as complicated as the second method of 
changing the curriculum—a fundamental change of the courses offered. Most 
such fundamental changes now being considered involve a “core” curriculum 

By a core curriculum is meant a class held for a larger period of time involving 
instruction in two or more subject fields. Commonly, the subject fields are 
English and social science and the time is a double period. This is not always 
true, as some cores include mathematics and the integration of music and art. 

A change to a core curriculum is a major curricular change and involves 
changes in policy. In considering the installation of a core the principal must 
consider all angles of the problem before reaching a decision 

The core program was originated some years ago. As early as 1935, for example, 
Los Angeles used a core program called ‘Social Living."” The fact that life 
adjustment did not originate until 1944 does not keep the core from being an 


important part of life adjustment. The core programs have had some success 
At the present time, over one third of the junior high schools of California have 


a core program. 
There are obvious advantages to a core program. The core gives the student a 
home base. It gives opportunity for better guidance and counseling. It helps 
bridge the gap between elementary and secondary schools. The course of study 
may more easily be adapted to meet the needs of the student. These are im- 
portant advantages, but there are difficulties which must be considered also. 
One of the first problems, even after securing the co-operation and interest of 
the faculty, is the securing of satisfactory teachers. With teacher education still 
centered in subject fields, it is difficult to find teachers trained in the two areas 
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to be combined. Also, experienced teachers many times do not choose to enter 
a new subject field in which they are neither well trained nor experienced. Cer- 
tainly, no teacher should be expected to teach the core unless he is willing to do 
sO. 

The public often does not approve or understand the core. The terminology 
used is confusing. Terms such as core, social living, integration, and common 
learnings only serve to convince the public that schools are failing to teach the 
fundamental subjects. Pupils resist the core, preferring a course with more 
definite objectives which can be more easily defined and attained within a short 
period of time. Textbooks are not properly organized to use in this new method 
The securing of sufficient material for instruction is difficult and expensive. The 
use of a core may involve a different grading system, which may not be ap- 
proved by school patrons 

To have success with a core program, these possible objections must be met 
and overcome. Other problems also arise within the school. The library must be 
rearranged to make material readily available. If a rigid curriculum is discarded, 
guide lines must be developed to aid and protect teachers. Pupil participation 
is necessary. Pupils should have a share in but not direct the program 

The final decision rests with the head of the school—the principal. Regardless 
of his decision on a ‘‘core’’ there is still much to be done in the name of life 
adjustment. 

In the words of J. Dan Hull, U. S. Office of Education, you should define 


your problem, study it, and then do something about it 


WHAT ARE THE EVIDENCES OF NEED FOR A 
YEAR-ROUND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM? 


CHAIRMAN: Irvin W. Snyder, Principal, Washington High School, Massillon, 
Ohio 
INTERROGATORS AND CONSULTANTS 
H. C. Campbell, Principal, Largo High School, Largo, Florida 
Clarence R. Swenson, Principal, Richard Henry Dana Junior High School, 
San Diego, California 


Summary of a presentation by RUSSELL D. JOHNSON 


i considering the question of twelve months of school, one is of course im- 
mediately confronted with tradition which has, through the years, set the school 
calendar not on the basis of a sound educational practice, but rather upon the 


Russell D. Johnson is Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Granite City Community 
High School, Granite City, Illinois 
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basis of what has happened in the past. In our modern concept of the learning 
process, we conceive education as being a composite of all the learning experi- 
ences to which a pupil is subjected. These learning experiences cannot be cal- 
endared into any specified period of time. Our traditional way of setting our 
school calendar with the three months of June, July, and August for a vacation 
period is not the result of sound educational thinking, but one of expediency 


carried over from the days of our past when it was necessary that the youth of 
the family be available for farm work during the season when crops had to be 
tended. This need has long since passed from the picture in most areas of our 
country, but we in education still continue to serve the master that demanded 
this time many years ago 

There is an increasing awareness on the part of laymen and educators that, 
if we are to do an adequate job of educating our youth, we are justified in ex- 
amining the possibilities of a twelve-months school year rather than the tradi- 
tional school year we are at the present following 

Not too many years ago secondary education was for a comparatively few 
students. Now, however, our situation has changed and instead of secondary 
education being for just a few, we attempt to reach and serve “‘all American 
youth.” The needs of our youth today are quite different from those which ex- 
isted even as short a time ago as 1925—only twenty-five or thirty years ago. The 
curriculum in our modern school is vastly different from that which was found 
in the secondary school of twenty-five years ago. This is not so, however, with 
the calendar under which and around which we operate 

It might be well to list just a few of the arguments favoring a change from 
our present calendar year to that which will schedule our schools for operation 
on a year-round basis. The following list of ten cannot be considered to be a 
complete listing of all of the arguments. The following will, however, serve as a 
point of departure and as a basis for considering the problem in its entirety. 
There is no attempt made in this listing to give any particular sequence or order 
of importance. 

1. Utilization of building facilities 

2. Overcrowding of classes and present facilities 

3. The financial aspect as it pertains to teachers’ salaries 

4. The recreation aspect 

5. The vacation aspect as it pertains to parental vacations 

6. Out-of-class learning activities 

7. Work-experience programs 

8. Situations in which both parents are working 

9. A quarterly system 

10. Teachers’ leaves 

I have not attempted in this short time to cover the entire field nor to present 
all of the arguments in favor nor against the year-round school. We have a prob- 
lem in connection with the operation of educational plants which involves the 
possibility of greater and better use of what we have. There are many other 
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arguments both for and against which might be presented in a discussion of this 
type. However, the points I have brought out, while they most certainly are not 
of equal value, do have some basis from which we might make a beginning in 
considering the advantages and disadvantages of a year-round school program. 
Certainly the public who supports the educational program of the public schools 
has a right to expect a dollar's value for every dollar spent. We have the respon- 
sibility for so managing and organizing our schools that our public will not be 
short-changed in our educational program. 


OPPORTUNITY AND CHALLENGE IN TODAY'S WORLD 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS WORK WITH YOUTH 


CHAIRMAN AND MODERATOR: Mrs. Rollin Brown, Los Angeles, California; 
First Vice President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


DISCUSSANTS 

Mrs. P. D. Bevil, Sacramento, California; President, California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 

Mrs. L. W. Alston, Hattiesburg, Mississippi; Chairman, Committee on High- 
School Service, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Gyertrud H. Smith, Principal, Foshay Junior High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

M. C. Nauts, Principal, De Vilbiss High School, Toledo, Ohio 


Summary of a presentation by CHARLOTTE D. ELMOTT 


OS iicinieens unlimited are spread before parents and teachers who 


come together today to work for and with youth. The challenge of 1953 is as 


great as any that mankind has ever faced. It is a difficult time for youth—per- 
haps doubly difficult for their parents and teachers who try to help them, for it 
is a world different from that which their parents knew as young people. It is a 
period in which high-school youth have never known a world at peace 

The tasks that young people face today are the same that young people have 
always faced: (1) preparing for home and family life, (2) preparing for an occu- 
pation, (3) preparing for citizenship, (4) developing moral and ethical values, 
and (5) understanding and accepting themselves. These tasks are the same, it 
is true, but the complexities of the world in which young people must work 
them out create new hazards for them and make imperative a close co-operation 


of teachers and parents. 


Charlotte D. Elmort is Director of Guidance and Secondary Education in the Santa Bar- 
bara City Schools, Santa Barbara, California 
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There is a new challenge in our work today—one which comes from the in- 
creasing participation of youth with adults. This movement was highlighted at 
the Mid-Century White House Conference on Children and Youth. For the 
first time in such a national conference some five hundred young people met 
with adults to discuss their role, to define their areas of service, and to develop 
opportunities for responsible citizenship, directing their study toward the theme 
of that conference—''A fair chance for a healthy personality.’ This participation 
of youth is, of course, sometimes faulty. Adults frequently forget that young 
people, too, must learn democratic skills in discussion groups, must have help 
in evaluating experience, must learn to listen to adults. There is learning for 
adults too—the development of patience, of willingness to listen, and of willing 
ness to let youth try their hands at projects which have been failures for us 
Their new vision and enthusiasm can frequently bring them success—a threat 
to the omniscience of adulthood! There is learning that must take place on all 
three sides of the triangle—youth, parents, and teachers 

Another great challenge of recent years is the development of lay citizenship 
participation in the work of the schools. Curriculum planning, schoolhouse 
building, work supervision—all these are areas in which citizens have made in- 
creasing contributions. The area of public relations—of interpretation of the 
schools in the community—has been one in which citizens’ groups have proved 
increasingly effective. What has at times been almost a ‘‘cold war’’ between 
parents and teachers has changed into a warm, friendly working relationships 
under the leadership of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Em- 


phasizing “parenthood as a profession requiring preparation, study, and devo- 
tion,”’ the PTA’s of the nation have developed a child welfare program that 
has reinforced the work of the schools. In child study, parent education, legis- 


lation, health services, safety, juvenile protection, and many other fields they 


have mobilized community action for youth welfare 


TASKS YOUNG PEOPLE FACE 
If we can further develop this effective partnership in this triangle of parents, 
teachers, and youth, then youth will successfully accomplish the tasks of 


adolescence 


Preparing for home and family life 
This task is one challenging us to immediate action. If present family break 
downs continue, it will soon be statistically “‘normal"’ for marriages to end in 


divorce! 


Preparing for an occupation 

Already there are thousands of successful experiments in work experience 
under the supervision of school and lay citizens, opportunities for students to 
learn about the world of work in school while they practice new skills on a job 


either paid employment or community service. 
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Preparing for citizenship 

We have evidence everywhere of the need to awaken our adult citizens to the 
privileges and responsibilities of American citizenship. At the same time we see 
challenging experiments carried on in schools where the student council be- 
comes a laboratory for citizenship training—in community activities which 
vitalize the textbook theories. The Citizenship Education Project begun at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, under the leadership of President 
Eisenhower is spreading throughout the country—an opportunity and a chal- 


lenge 


Developing moral and ethical value 

The war has brought a renewed understanding of the basic moral and ethical 
values upon which our country was founded. Every conference challenges home, 
school, and church to renewed leadership in this field. Fortunately those of us 
who work closely with youth find in this present high-school generation a new 
levotion, a deep idealism. There seems to be clear-cut evidence that our youth 
are finding themselves as their older brothers and sisters and their parents 


could not 


Understanding and accepting themselves 

In this area, too, there is evidence that co-operation between home and school 
is making it more possible for students to accept reality, to ‘make do” with the 
bodies they have grown up with, to accept the opportunities that their aptitudes 
and abilities open up to them. We adults have been called a neurotic generation, 
and there is evidence enough that mental breakdowns are on the increase in our 
culture; but, working together, we are truly accepting the challenge and seeking 


a fair chance for a healthy personality for every child.’ 





HONOR TO H. V. CHURCH 


| * the new addition to J. Sterling Morton High School in Cicero, Illinois, the faculty 
and the administration have recently dedicated a memorial to the late Harry Victor 


Church, Morton's first superintendent and the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals’ first secretary. The large music recital hall was chosen to be the 
memorial room for the reason that Mr. Church had a very special interest in promoting 
and encouraging the cultural activities of the school. The room has been elegantly 
furnished and equipped as the cultural and social center of the institution. The funds 
for this purpose were provided by gifts from the alumni, faculty, and friends of the 
se hool 

The program of dedication was considered a most fitting one. The musical part of 
the program comprised a piano concert rendered by Morton's most celebrated gradu- 
ate musician, Willis Charkovsky. There were also talks in remembrance of Mr. Church 
and a social hour in the Memorial Room. The dedication proved to be a memorable 


occasion 

















Part II 
Ginst General Session 


Saturday, February 21, 11:00 A.M 


Presiding: Harold B. Brooks, Principal, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
Long Beach, California; President, National Association of Secondary-School 


Principals 
Presentation of Colors by ROTC Color Guard of the North Hollywood High 
School, Los Angeles, California; John G. Fox, Principal. 


Audience sang the Star-Spangled Banner 
Invocation by The Rev. Alec G. Nichols, First Methodist Church, Santa Ana, 
California 


Music by ‘Driller’ Band, Bakersfield High School, Bakersfield, California; 
enrollment, 4,000; Wesley Moore, Director; Leslie W. Hedge, Principal 


Address: 
TODAY'S CHALLENGE FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ALEXANDER J]. STODDARD 


O, that fateful night in August, 1945, when the atomic bomb was dropped 
on Nagasaki, then President Truman said to the world 

The new thing, the thing we had not known, the thing we have learned now and should 
never forget is this: That a society of self-governing men is more powerful, more enduring 
more creative than any other kind of society, however disciplined, however civilized. We 
know now that the basic proposition of the worth and dignity of man is not a sentimental 
aspiration or a vain hope or a piece of rhetoric. It is the strongest, the most creative force 
now present in this world 

A few years before that time, then President Hoover said to his country 

If we were to suppress our educational system for a single generation our equipment 
would decay, most of our people would die of starvation, and intellectually and spiritually 
we would slip back four thousand years in human progress 

Deliberate education always has played an important role in the lives of 
people and nations as well as in the processes of human growth and develop- 
ment. Schools and colleges of one kind or another have existed ever since 
man began to be civilized. States and countries have always used education 
as one of the means for carrying out their purposes and programs. But never 
before has education been carried on as widely and intensively as it is today 
Never before has the battle for the control of men’s minds been waged as 
vigorously, and even as ruthlessly in some parts of the world, as it is today. 


Alexander J. Stoddard is Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, California. 
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In the Colonial period of the development of our country our schools were 
patterned largely after those of the old countries of Europe. Generally, in those 
lays, education was regarded as a perquisite of aristocracy. The privilege of an 
education was restricted to a small part of the people, and the highly academic 
content of the curriculum was designed to produce mental discipline for the 
few. That concept of the function and scope of educational opportunity per- 
sisted, but with increasing challenge, well down into the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. 

It is of considerable significance that several of the great leaders who founded 
our country spoke of education as an inherent right of human beings, and 
also of education as a potent instrument in effecting the purpose of the new 
country. One of them in particular, in his speeches and writings, asked many 
times: What is to be gained by guaranteeing to the people the inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness without at the same time 
establishing educational opportunities for all the people as the means through 
which they may realize these rights? How and why the Old World philosophy 
towards education, instead of the more democratic attitudes of many of the 
Founding Fathers, continued to dominate the development of our educational 
system largely through the nineteenth century constitutes one of the most 
interesting chapters of the history of American education. 

But it is sufficient for our purpose here to note that preceding and with the 
turn of the century several great forces came together to shape a new pattern 
for education in this young and rapidly growing country in the New World. 
The struggles involved in pushing back the frontier across the continent had 
brought people of all classes more closely together and erased some of the 
concepts that had held men apart; a new psychology of human growth and 
levelopment that emphasized individual differences and the potentialities of 
all people for living the good life and attaining their own best selves was be- 
coming rather generally accepted; through the century there had slowly de- 
veloped an understanding of the significance of such expressions as, "We, the 
people” and “All men are created equal’’; and increasingly each generation 
of parents were asking that their children might have the opportunity to enjoy 
the blessings of liberty through education more than they had realized in their 
own lives. 

Thus it is that during about the last fifty years we have established and 
consolidated, to a considerable degree at least, four dominant points of view 
towards the function of education in our Republic that make our schools the 
instruments through which the American philosophy of life and the relation of 


government to its people may be realized. These four points of view carry 
with them elements of unfinished business that constitute the great challenges 
confronting secondary education today. The first of these challenges centers in the 
point of view that education is a right of all the people because all people count. The 
struggle to provide high-school education for a// American youth constitutes 
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one of the most thrilling and one of the most significant social changes in all 
history. 

This struggle was based on the belief that since a// people count ail people 
should have the opportunity through the processes of education to become 
their own best selves with no hindering influences in the process than they will 
to place upon themselves. Thus, we now conceive our school program as 
encompassing the needs of all the people, the specially gifted, the so-called 
normal, the slow learners, and the physically handicapped, all without regard to 
race, or color, or creed, or economic circumstance. To meet this concept our 
secondary schools have become largely free and far flung through every nook 
and cranny of our vast country 

With the beginning of the century, of every hundred boys and girls entering 
school five were graduated from high school. Today the number is approxi 
mately fifty. The average schooling of our adults a half century ago was about 
the fourth grade. Today it is probably beyond the tenth grade. Soon after 1900 
about one in seven of the young people of high-school age was in school 
Today, more than two out of three of high-school age are in school. While the 
secondary schools still have a long way to go before they serve a// American 
youth, almost unbelievable progress has been made towards that ideal. 

This rapid upward trend in the average age at which our young people leave 
school has caused or at least has been accompanied by two very important 
changes in the curriculum of our high schools: (1) the number, type, and 
variety of courses of study have been greatly expanded far beyond the college 
preparatory work of the past; and (2) the high school is coming to be regarded 
as an institution designed to serve the educational needs of a period of life of all 
young people, rather than as a cumulative step in the educational ladder for a 
selected few of the total age group. 

It certainly is true that futther program adjustment at the high-school level 
to individual capacities for learning will be necessary and that the formality of 
the present program must be further modified to meet individual needs. But 
this fact should not lessen our appreciation of the remarkable progress that has 
already been made in adjusting the program in the areas of: 

1. Music and art, both in the expressive and the appreciation phases. 


2. Homemaking, both in its science and artistic aspects, and in personal relationships that 


center around the home and culminate in home-making 

3. Business education, especially in the many phases of office employment and distributive 
occupations. 

4. Industrial arts, particularly in the fields of woodworking, electrical appliances, meta 
and other crafts, printing, and architectural design. 

5. Vocational education, designed to equip young people to have and to hold jobs and d 
useful work for real pay 

6. Training in dealing with problems of American democracy and developing a functiona 
knowledge of the techniques and procedures of practical citizenship. 

7. Health and physical education, particularly as they relate to the pursuit of happiness and 
the acceptance of personal responsibility for healthful living 
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Practically none of these subjects was included in the high-school curriculum 
at the turn of the century. They have come, in partial response at least, to an 


implementation of the concept that the high school should help prepare ail 


American youth to live more richly, achieve their potentialities for good, and 
to serve their fellowman more intelligently and effectively 

It is possible that some of the expansion in our high-school curriculum has 
been on an opportunistic and playing-by-ear basis rather than as the result of 
careful scientific study and research. The problems involved in the kind of 
educational service that should be provided for the mentally under-privileged, 
the physically handicapped, and those with other forms and types of atypical 
ability are far from solved satisfactorily. Most educators will admit that much 
more attention must be given to problems involved in meeting the needs of 
the unusually gifted, both from an intellectual and special talent standpoint. 
Dr. James B. Conant in his new book, Education and Liberty, seemingly approves 
the recommendations of the Educational Policies Commission in its Education 
f The Gifted, of the following secondary-school program for the “highly gifted” 
one per cent of the population): 

1. A foreign language; studied for a long enough time and with sufficient intensity to 


achieve at least reading mastery 
2. Advanced mathematics; certainly through advanced algebra, probably through trigo- 


nometry, possibly through calculus 
3. Additional study of social studies, with emphasis on history, beyond the amount 


taken by che typical high-school student 

Two exceptions are recognized—the youth highly gifted in music or art as 
well as in general intelligence might omit advanced mathematics, and the 
highly intelligent youth who suffers from physical disability or from social 
or emotional maladjustment to such an extent as to make too intensive academic 
work inadvisable. 

Why both Dr. Conant and the Commission omitted extended work in science 
from the list of the subject areas named is difficult to understand. I would be 
inclined to add this subject because of its appeal to most gifted students and 
because of the almost unlimited opportunities that are and will continue to be 
offered within the ever-expanding frontiers of science 

Before leaving this subject of the specially gifted student, I would suggest 
that this problem is not as great in the modern high school as some would 
have us believe. If adequate counseling service is provided, all students are 
treated as having problems that involve special consideration. Certainly the 
“highly gifted” comprise more than one per cent of the population if the word 
“gifted” is not too circumscribed by traditional prejudice. Moreover, anyone 
who assumes that the highly gifted students do not get their share of attention 
in the total school environment, all the way from the classroom activities to 
so-called extracurricular opportunities provided in a modern high school, just 
isn’t familiar with actual school conditions. Nowhere is it any more true that 
“to him that hath it shall be given"’ than with gifted pupils in any high school. 
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Most of them are not nearly as neglected as some of the uninformed assume 
Probably the most neglected of all students are those of normal ability. The 
answer to all of this is a good counseling and guidance program in the hands 
of wise, experienced, trained teachers who are specializing in this field 


Despite the tremendous strides that have been made, and they are nothing 
short of that, in adjusting the secondary-school program to varying needs, 
there are still more than half of the boys and girls who begin school in the 
kindergarten or first grade who do not go through high school. The drop-out 
problem continues to baffle us, partly because we do not know the answer to 
the question, ‘Should all boys and girls graduate from high school?" I propose 
for your consideration that all young people up to the age of twenty-one should 
either be in school or college or regularly at work. The period of life from 
approximately fifteen to twenty-one is too important to be left to chance 
Any nation that fails to provide dynamic, profitable, and appealing experiences 
for its youth in the years immediately preceding their coming into the full 
responsibilities of citizenship will sooner or later, in one way or another, pay 
the penalty for neglecting its young people at the most crucial period of their 


lives. 


Some day some state will take the lead in enacting legislation requiring that 
every young person must either be attending full-time school or college, or 
engaged in some form of military training, or regularly at work, up to twenty- 
one years of age. A reasonable work permit plan to cover farm and household 
service and a close integration of school and work could make the proposal 
practicable. No doubt there would develop also some needed next steps in 


our present school-work experience procedures that would be highly desirable 


One of the most promising phases of our present vocational education and 
counseling programs is the development of opportunities for young people to 
earn as they learn. The movement has had its set-backs but it remains funda- 


mentally sound 


This first point of view involving the concept of education for a// rather 
than for a part of our people is well on its way to general acceptance in our 
country. However, there are still those individuals, sometimes very powerful, 
who cling to the aristocratic philosophy that society needs hewers of wood 
and carriers of water and that educating a// youth not only is a waste of money 
but also develops within them a potentially dangerous attitude that they too 
have rights as persons that cannot be denied. Be that as it may, any attempt 
to limit educational opportunity to an aristocracy is not only un-American but 
also in time would result in a quality of citizenship unable to perform the 
functions and accept the responsibilities involved in this highly complex 
age and in our kind of country which must depend on an ever-increasing intel- 


ligence in its citizenship. 
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The second point of view upon which our educational scheme rests, and around which 
a major challenge lies, has to do with the relation of our high schools to the pursuit of 


happiness. 

The ability to succeed in the pursuit of happiness is not innate in the human 
being but must be acquired through long and patient study. Therefore, the 
curriculum of the modern high school must give a large place to those subjects 
and those types of experiences that mankind has long found to include the 
eternal yerities of life, to satisfy the deeper longings of the soul, and to inspire 
to noblest achievement. Many phases of the curriculum are planned to help 
the individual to supply his needs in relation to his physical existence; other 
phases include the skill subjects which enable him to use his environment and 
deal with his fellow-beings; still another phase has to do with the expressions 


of human beings in one way or another that constitute the culture of mankind. 


It is the experience of the race that it is this last form of learning that has most 
to do with true happiness. It includes our religion, art, literature, architecture, 
music, games, drama, and all other forms through which the noblest thought 
and emotions of each generation have been added to the social inheritance of the 
past and handed down through the centuries as man’s tribute to his Creator and 
as his gift to posterity. 


This pursuit of happiness should take place in the world’s busy life and not 
apart from it. The story is told of two men who once tried to paint, each one, a 
picture of peace and rest. One painted a peaceful lake in the lonely mountain 
stillness—peace far away from every disturbance of trial and storm. The other 
painted a mother bird in her nest, hanging barely out of the reach of a mighty 
waterfall—peace in the midst of life's turmoil—the happiness that is achieved 
by an inner conquest of soul and by faith in the eternal goodness of things. 


It may be well to emphasize that the term happiness as used in this discussion, 
and undoubtedly as conceived by our forefathers, does not refer primarily to 
that effervescent and transitory joy that comes from the exuberance of living, as 
frequently generated by the artificialities of life, although it may at times include 
such gladness. Happiness, as we are conceiving it here, refers rather to that deep 
and abiding contentment that comes from the abundant life, even though such 
a life includes both joy and sorrow, success and failure, prosperity and adversity, 
sunshine and shadow, laughter and tears, cradle songs and funeral hymns. It is 
not that we would banish sorrow from our concept of happiness, if only we can 
have the ability to interpret the deeper meanings of sorrow; we would not 
object to the shadows in the picture if we could but know their relation to the 
light. To be happy, we want to know the realities of life, whatever they may be, 
to be able to understand relative values in the midst of confusion, to be abie 
to appreciate that which is good in the midst of that which is bad, to care for 
the deeper meanings in the midst of the shallow, to desire the worth while in 


the midst of so much that is trivial 
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There are obviously but two phases to the possibility of making life more 
worth the living first, making better the conditions under which we live, and 
second, making the individual a more intelligent consumer of his environment, 
or, in other words, fitting him to know how to live more abundantly 

The physical conditions under which man lives certainly have undergone 
remarkable change in these later years. For ages rivers and: mountains and 
oceans were barriers behind which tribes and nations entrenched themselves 
But we have bridged the rivers, tunnelled the mountains, and tamed thé oceans 
We travel over the earth, under the seas, and through the skies. The boundaries 
separating man from man are no longer geographical, but have become largely 
political and sociological. The products of every clime are carried everywhere 
Those ancient enemies—wind, rain, and snow—except for rare outbursts of 
temper have become but psychological influences in life. Clothing, food, and 
shelter are now regarded by a large part of our people as matters of artistic 
expression rather than necessities of life Earning a living is still important, 
but the margin of time for learning to live is constantly increasing 

Few will deny that the physical world in which we live today is the most 
interesting that any generation has ever known. We certainly know our world 
better today than ever before. The romance of history may beguile us, but when 
we consider what we would lose if we were to turn backward, we would not 
trade our day for any of the past. The average citizen of our country today 
enjoys more physical comforts, including medical care, than any king enjoyed 
a relatively short time ago 

But there is another side to this gadget day in which we live. It is true that 
we have broken down earth's barriers but has there been an increase in neighbor- 
liness? It is easier to talk with more people through longer distances, but has 
the quality of our communication or the purity of our language increased? 
We go here and there faster and farther, but do we see more as we go? Our 


roads penetrate more deeply into the recesses of the valleys and follow the 


great streams to their sources, but are we any more closely attuned to the still 
small voice that speaks in quiet places? We roam over and through the moun- 
tains, but are we any more inclined to lift up our eyes unto the hills? We may 
be able to see the sunsets from greater vantage points, but can we paint them 
any more accurately? We may have music and oratory and drama in response 
to the magic call of science, but do they any more adequately satisfy the longings 
of our souls than when they were more difficult to attain? The foods on our 


dinner table may be gathered from the four corners of the earth, but have we 
any greater sympathy for the problems that confront peoples of other lands? 
Our presses turn out new books by the thousands, burt will many of them be 
found on the shelves of our libraries a hundred years from now? The great 
industrial age in which we live is freeing men from overburdening labor but 
has there been a corresponding development in our ability to use profitably the 
resulting leisure time? How the secondary schools of America answer these 
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and many other similar questions will have much to do with our destiny as a 
people and as a nation. What we do with our vast and ever-increasing cultural 
inheritance is the concern of every classroom, assembly hall, cafeteria, play- 
field, library, and shop of every high school in the land 

It is the function of the schools to give to every person, as far as it is possible 
to do so, the key to unlock and claim the riches that are the common posses- 
sion of all who are willing to pay the price. Unlike some other inheritances, this 
one can be claimed only by those who will prepare themselves to be worthy 
of it. Merely dotting our land with buildings that point their spires heavenward, 
or hanging the masterpieces of art on our walls, or making countless books 
available through a thousand libraries, or bringing the drama of the ages into 
every city, village, and hamlet, or making the great music available to even the 
humblest man, does not mean that all will be able to claim the messages that 
these and a myriad other sources of happiness have for them. Only those who 
have acquired the techniques of interpreting, who have learned the meanings 
of the various languages through which the messages are spoken, who have 
attuned their eyes and ears, their thoughts and their emotions, to catch the 
messages that are all about us like the unsensed and uncaught radio waves 
which in the dead of night flood the world, only those can expect to succeed 
in this age-old quest for happiness 

The third point of view upon u hich our educational scheme rests constitutes po wtbhly 
ur most baffling challenge. No man can become~free unless he has continuing 
access to turth. How to keep the means of communication open for truth, how 
to train our young people to search for and find truth, constitutes the under- 
lying foundation of every phase of the school curriculum, permeates every 
activity from classroom to play field. This problem of searching for truth is 
accentuated by the fact that it involves dealing with that greatest of all in- 
tangibles, ideas 

If our country ever dies, it will be because of forces greater even than atomic 
energy. Are there such forces? There are. The bombs dropped on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki killed only a few hundred thousand people. Bad ideas have 
killed millions and good ideas have caused millions to live that would have 
died; complacency destroys persons, nations, and good causes; initiative and 
desire to progress push the human race forward; prejudice perpetuates the 
baser sides of life and prolongs ancient and uncouth antagonisms unworthy 
of man, while the concept of human brotherhood ennobles man and raises him 


above the animals. It is in the minds and hearts of men that the destiny of 


persons and nations is determined. If we want to live it is not so much bombs, 


important though they are, that should concern us, but rather our major con- 
cern should be what can we do about the forces that play upon the minds 
of men 

The most powerful finite force in the world is the mind of man. Ideas become 
bombs. It is in the minds and hearts of men that the decisions are made as to 
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where and when to drop bombs. The fact that the wounds of war are opened 
again and again, even before they have time even to become scars, is not due 
so much to material things like bombs, and guns, and ships, and planes. Men 
and women open those wounds. War is not inexorable and natural. Man makes 
war. He wills that it shall be and he can will that it shall not be. But to will so 
he must first conquer his own carelessness, his own complacency, his own 
stubbornness. To do that he must increase his concern about ideas, how they 
come and how they go, and how they can be controlled for the good life instead 
of for death. 

Our country’s strength or weakness fundamentally lies not in our bombs or 
lack of them. It lies in our ability to create, express, control, and implement 
ideas. It will be our schools and colleges, our churches, our educational agencies 
of all kinds, not bombs, that will make or break our country. As the material 
threats to our country’s welfare become more ominous all about us, as men 
toy so carelessly with the most precious treasures in the world, we must increase 
our concern about some of the processes and substance of education that may 
profoundly shape ideas and our use of them. 

Many countries have prostituted and distorted the processes of education in 
their schools and other educational agencies and institutions. This has been 
done both through denial to their people of access to the truth and through 
methodical repetition of falsehood and deceit so as to bias their attitudes and 
points of view in whatever directions best suit the purposes of the leaders of 
these nations. The world witnessed this on a grand scale in Germany, Italy, and 
Japan preceding and during World War II and is witnessing it again today in 
the Soviet Union and its satellite countries. 

When an attempt is made with undue or fanatical vehemence to exert un- 
reasonable influence in trying to promote a cause; or when a point of view is 
advocated without regard for truth or with contempt for the integrity of human 
personality; or when there is attempt to control the minds and hearts of men 
so that they can be manipulated for purposes apart from or beyond the welfare 
of the individuals concerned; or when the attempt to control is exercised in 
such manner as to constitute tyranny over the mind or body of a human being 
or millions of human beings, the process used is propaganda and not education 
The primary distinction is that education is concerned with the welfare and 
growth of the human being in relation tc truth while propaganda subjugates 
both the human being and truth to the establishment of a point of view of 
selfish advantage to the propagandist. 

If we are to defend ourselves and our way of life and the ideals for which we 
stand, in a world where the struggle for the control of the minds of men is 
likely to become more and more severe, through the use of tactics more and 
more insidious and ruthless, our schools and colleges and other educational 
agencies must come to grips with the misuse of propaganda, in as realistic and 
effective a manner as possible. Our people must be taught to understand and 
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recognize the techniques and processes involved in propaganda. They should 
be taught also the proper defenses against it. These include the exercise of 
critical judgment, the attitude of not accepting points of view without examining 
their source and their consistency or lack of consistency with known facts, and 
a refusal to think in stereotypes or approve generalizations without examining 
the specifics that seem to support them. 

How to develop in the people of America the ability to distinguish and act 
between that degree of gullibility that makes us the easy prey to propaganda 
on the one hand, and cynical skepticism on the other hand, that makes us be- 
lieve everything is false and all men are liars, constitutes one of the greatest 
dilemmas confronting education. The answer lies between these extremes, in 
developing in each individual a desire for truth, ability to search for it effec- 
tively, and knowledge enough to recognize it when found. 

Our country must compete with propaganda without resorting to using it 
either as a defensive or offensive weapon. We dare not allow ourselves to be 
maneuvered into the use of processes and means that are contrary to our demo- 
cratic way of life, even to win a cold war. Once we admit that even a worthy 
end justifies the use of bad means, once we rationalize the use of deceit and 
falsehood because we do not believe longer in the strength of truth, that which 
makes America strong is gone. Instead of stooping to the level of those who 
prostitute truth, we must press forward towards strengthening the faith of our 
people in truth, and equipping them with the ability to distinguish between 
sham and reality, between the techniques of propaganda and education. The 
schools and colleges must find ways of incorporating this subject in their 
curriculum effectively. Failure to do so may more profoundly affect our country’s 
future than some of the more seemingly heroic measures that may lull us into 
a false feeling of security 

I have called attention to the fact that countries have always used education 
in one form or another as one of the means of carrying out their purposes and 
programs. This is especially true of our own country which depends on educa- 
tional agencies for the development of an intelligent citizenship necessary to 
operate our kind of political philosophy. Our country also depends on educa- 
tion as the means of interpreting and giving effect to its promises 

There is no institution in our country that can be more effective in serving 


as a training ground for citizenship than our secondary schools. They afford 


an effective community experience for young people at a time when the basic 
principles and procedures underlying citizenship can be practiced in an en- 
vironment that is very real to them. Student councils and other forms through 
which the boys and girls in high schools can participate in the management of 
their own affairs constitute a most potent laboratory of practical politics. Our 
high schools are literally places of, by, and for the young people who attend 
them, but with the added safeguard that the practice of citizenship is under 


the counseling and guidance of expert teachers. 
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The high school is a potent means through which good Americans are made. \ts 
curriculum and total program reflect this point of view. How to achieve the 
potentialities of our high schools in providing dynamic training for American 
citizenship is the most thrilling challenge confronting our profession today. 

More and more of the youth of high-school age are in our high schools. If 
democracy as a way of life involves basically a respect for the individual human 
being, as we believe it does, where could boys and girls learn and practice 
that respect better than in high schools? That is, this may be true provided the 
schools are places where boys and girls, their teachers, and all others concerned 
with the school are deliberately trying to live together successfully, with due 
respect for one another's rights to be different 

There is much to be learned about political democracy. Many of our students, 
both those who drop out of school and those who are graduated, know alto- 
gether too little about our own government, its form, its structure, and its 
practical processes. The schools should remedy that condition and do so now. 
There is no excuse for under-teaching our own Civics. 

But we know that there is much more to be learned about democracy than 
just its political forms. Boys and girls must learn about its processes as well as 
its forms. Practical means should be devised for enabling young people to 
assume increasing responsibilities in community and civic affairs. They can 
and should contribute to the material improvement of life around them through 
real participation in actual duties to be performed. 

We make a big mistake in failing to utilize the creative ability and construc- 
tive help that our young people could contribute towards community building 
Moreover, they have the right to participate far more than they do. The schools 
cannot escape a large share of responsibility for the alarming extent to which 
the voting privilege is not exercised in America. The schools can do more than 
they have done to help build democratic attitudes towards minority groups 
and to reconcile on a democratic basis the economic, social, and intelligence 
differences among human beings 

Our high schools must teach understanding of the word freedom and its 
implications for everyday living. We want to be free but we are not always 


willing to pay the price that freedom entails. Education reaches its noblest 


purpose as it contributes to the freedom of man. But how to teach a man to 
want freedom, how to help him reach for it, and at the same time so teach as 
to make him realize that he must be willing to accept the disciplines that make 
possible the freedom he seeks is the eternal challenge to the very process that 
we call education. 

The schools have countless opportunities, day in and day out, to drive home 
the fact that each person must win his own freedom through the sometimes 
distasteful process known as sacrifice. If there is any one criticism of the schools 
that they dare not permit to be true it is that boys and girls are allowed to get 
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by without giving their best. Perhaps the schools reflect to some degree the 
laxity of attitude in this respect that characterizes altogether too many of our 
people. Possibly the desire to get something for nothing or something worth 
while at a bargain price in the basement is not learned altogether or even 
as much in the schools as in other phases and places of life. But it must not be 
learned at ail in the schools or in our churches, or in our homes, or through 
the examples of life that are emulated in our newspapers and magazines. 


The difficulty comes in trying to develop a love for freedom and a desire 
to be free, on the one hand, and at the same time develop the attitude and 
willingness to make the necessary sacrifices to realize the freedoms that are 
desired. How to teach our young people, or even our older people, to be willing 
to accept the responsibilities that are involved in the attainment of worthy 
desires is one of the most serious problems confronting American education 


today 


Somehow we must revise the philosophy of life that is far too prevalent 
amongst all types and classes of people that freedom is a right rather than a 
privilege; a gift rather than a quest; that someone else can make us free; that 


freedom is a cheap thing that costs little or nothing of ourselves 


Or, to state the problem positively, if our country is to continue to live, 
the vast majority of our people must learn (1) freedom is not the opposite of 
discipline, but rather discipline is the price of freedom; (2) freedom is positive, 
not negative; that is, freedom is not something we have when something else 
we do not like is present; (3) freedom is something that we can have individually, 
only as we help others find it. 

Freedom thrives only in the society of free men and sooner or later dies among 
slaves. People do not become free by climbing upon the shoulders of others, 
but they become free as they walk together towards freedom. Freedom is the 
word we use to describe the opportunity that man may have to attain his own 
best self, with no other fettering influence in the process than that which he 
wills to place upon himself. No one is ever really free. We are always on our 
way. We become progressively free as we accept the disciplines that freedom 
entails. 

These and other concepts concerning freedom can and must be taught in the 
schools and wherever else our people, young and old, live and play together. 
Man never has been and never will be entirely free. But he struggles eternally 
towards that goal. This struggle has been and always will be the most thrilling 
adventure in living. Without this struggle life would become an insipid con- 
tinuity of experiences void of challenge or destiny. Responding to the challenge 
to become free lifts man beyond the lower forms of life and casts his role in the 
stars. As we learn to live together as free men in the everyday affairs of life, 
large and small, as we develop a patient enthusiasm for and a faith in next 
steps in the right direction, we shall build this as the country of our dreams. 
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School Principals 
Addresses: 
TRENDS IN JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


DAVID B. AUSTIN 


As the role of public education in America has changed, as the demands 
upon youth and upon society have shifted, so the pattern of American sec 
ondary education has undergone, and continues to undergo, healthy evolution- 
ary changes. One major and dramatically significant phase of these changes is 
the emergence of the junior high school during the past forty years as a vital 
and effective element for early youth in our total program of education. It is 
imperative for those who would consider the present and future status of Ameri 
can secondary education to pay due attention to the role of that school unit 
which deals primarily with the early adolescent. 

Logically, any worth-while examination of trends in junior high-school 
education must involve a brief backward look, a critical glance at the statu 
quo, and a considered prediction as to the probable future. This it is proposed 
to do. Within the space and time allocated there must be limitations as to the 
scope of such consideration. Obviously, then, those trends which to the speaker 
seem to be most important as they affect the lives of the young people and the 
society which we believe we are serving are those with which we should deal 
Thus, we shall consider such factors as the program, housing, staffing, and the 


present role of this school in American public education 


MAGNITUDE OF THE MOVEMENT 
The early origins of the junior high school are too well known to justify 
recapitulation anywhere except in a course on the history of education. From 
its early founding in either Ohio or California—and in view of our present 
unmatched hospitality I would tactfully suggest that Berkeley was certainly 


among the first and Los Angeles was not far behind—the number of such 


schools has steadily increased 


David B. Austin is Associate Professor of Education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York, New York 
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If we are concerned with numbers and distribution as a present indication of 
the status of the junior high school, there are sources of data which are quite 
unimpeachable. The office of your association, for instance, maintains addresso- 
graph plates for public and private secondary schools throughout the country 
rhe total listings were revised last summer and, therefore, probably represent 
the latest accurate count of the number of secondary schools. There are plates 
for 24,600 high schools which grant diplomas. There are plates for 2,661 sepa- 
rate and distinct junior high schools. Considering the typical size of high 
schools and the relatively rural nature of the community served by a large 
proportion of them, it is encouraging to report that there is a better than one- 
to-ten ratio of junior to senior high schools 

Further, if we add the number of twelve-year schools and six-year junior- 
senior high schools, it soon becomes obvious that there is a marked trend away 
from the eight-year elementary school. There is clear recognition of the wisdom 
of providing facilities for a program of education appropriate for younger 
adolescents. Further still, an analysis of size of school enrollments indicates 
that the majority of such youth are no longer in a school which is strictly 
elementary in nature 

The trend continues to show an increase rather than a decrease in the number 
of such schools so re-organized. In June, 1949, the Superintendents’ Study Club 
of the metropolitan region about Chicago published a report of its study of 
proper methods of educating early adolescent youth."” Here was an attempt 
on the part of some sixty superintendents to study objectively the whole ques- 
tion of the best possible program for these young people. Aided by leadership 
from and the resources of Northwestern University and the University of Chicago, 
the group developed a monograph which represents some of the finest recent 
material on the junior high school. One early phase of this study—perhaps 
it was the fuse which started it—was based upon the impression that the junior 
high school was possibly passing from the scene. This feeling was apparently 
created by the change in two large cities from a partial 6-3-3 plan of organiza- 
tion to the 8-4 plan. The conclusion reported in the Chicago monograph is 
that such a shift was retrogressive and not in harmony with the general trend 
throughout the nation. Further, the group concluded that 

As long as there are adolescents in the upper grades of elementary schools and pre-adoles- 
cents in the lower years of the high school, functional re-organization to adapt schools to 
the needs of pupils will continue to be an effective method of solving an educational prob- 
iem 


Another study*® published in 1949 further indicated the trend in the re- 


organization of city school systems toward an intermediate unit. This study 


showed that over three quarters of the districts studied had abandoned the 8-4 


plan of organization in favor of some type which included an intermediate or 


Dan H. Cooper and Orville E. Peterson, Schools for Young Adolescents, p. 4, Chicago: Superintendents’ Study 
Club, 1949. 

Trends in City-School Organization, 1938-48, p. 10, Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, 

XXVII, No. 1, Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1949 
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junior high school. These data can be summarized in the conclusion that 
approximately four out of every ten secondary schools in the United States have 
abandoned the four-year pattern of high-school organization. There have been 
developed various organizations of the educational program including specific 


provision for boys and girls of the ‘pre-teen’ and early adolescent years 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOI 


It should be stressed that so far the junior high school is primarily an urban 
or suburban institution. The remote and rural school district will rarely include 
provision for such. In fact, the typical school district outside of the metropolitan 
areas is that of the 8-4 plan of organization. Partial compensation for the re 
luctance or inability to reorganize in line with a six-year program of secondary 
education is found in the potentiality for a closer association and understanding 
between pupils, teachers, and parents. This possible value, plus the problems 
of transportation, and the very fact of the traditional desire to keep ‘‘our school 
ours’’ combine to challenge those responsible for rural education to make 
possible a genuinely meaningful and appropriate program of secondary educa- 
tion for the younger adolescent. If the program of the junior high school has 
unusual merit, should it be the exclusive privilege of urban youth? 

The junior high school, like the horseless carriage, is here to stay. Un- 
fortunately, it has not succeeded, as has the automobile, in being accepted as a 
fully accredited and necessary twentieth century device. Part of that lack may 
be due to a tendency to keep the-whip-socket on the dash and the fringe on 
top. The school tends to remain too much a combination of the two upper 


grades of the former elementary school with the freshman year of the high 


school. Its own integrity as a unit of the school system is not clear. It has 
difficulty in declaring itself as a readily identifiable and effective institution 
with an individuality of its own. Rather, it would seem to hold timorously 
to the past segments from which it is said to have sprung. There is very little 
gear-shifting in the junior high-school program, and that is not because of 
any automatic transmissions. The junior high school has too long stressed its 
status as a junior high school or a glorified and departmentalized elementary 


school. Perhaps a new and more descriptive designation is in order 


TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


Our first concern should be with the program rather than the structure of the 
junior high school. What is this school in so far as the experiences of young 
people are concerned? Despite defections from many of the original avowed 
purposes and well-intentioned proposals, there are several marked characteristics 
of the modern and effective school which are quite clear 

In the first place, there is a program which specifically aims to serve the 
younger youth. It is concerned with him as a rapidly growing individual who 
is seeking answers to many personal and social problems in the society in which 
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he lives. So the program of the successful modern school seeks to help him find 
sound answers to these problems. The majority of the school day of each 
student is spent in a program of study and experiences which is common to 
all. This does not imply that there is a rigid and fixed curriculum, but rather 
that there is a wide range of experiences for each. Further, in this range there 
shall be a carefully developed plan to re-identify constantly those elements of 
general education which should be part of the experiences of all these boys and 
girls 

Next, the program of the real junior high school includes a trend toward a 
more effective type of guidance. This may seem trite, but the fact remains that 
much of what has been done in the past under the guise of guidance has been 
susceptible to considerable challenge. We should be concerned about the role 
of all teachers in this responsibility. It is not enough to leave the guidance 
activities to the individual counselor nor to the home-room period. Just as 
all good teaching is in a sense a form of guidance, so effective guidance is 
lependent upon the combined planned and studied effort of all teachers 

Thus, in the emerging program of junior high-school education, a realistic 
awareness of this bewildering growth of each pupil must be part of the teacher's 
fitness to teach. It is obvious that this calls for time and training. It means 
also that there must be skilled leadership and capable resource people to deal 
with the more extreme deviates. It imposes upon each member of the staff the 
necessity of looking at each pupil through bi-focals. There are the present and 
proximate problems of the immediate hour, and there are the long-range prob- 
lems which will always be with us. Whether we will it or not, the role of the 
classroom teacher in guiding young people is as critically necessary during the 
junior high-school years as at any time in the educational program 

Another significant and salient trend concerning junior high-school education 
is the role which this school can and must play in terms of the vertical organiza- 
tion for a consistent curricular structure. There is less and less of a tendency to 
chop across the school experiences and mark each unit of the system as a sepa- 
rate entity. There is increasing evidence of the need for a smoothly articulated 
pattern of experiences for all pupils from the kindergarten through the ele- 
mentary and high-school curriculum. Only through such a planned pattern 
can the total educational program have its most effective influence in the lives 
of these young people. Thus, our earlier attempt to bridge a gap between 
the elementary and high schools revealed a segmentation which is difficult to 
justify and which is still survived by a slight majority of our school population 
Our concern for the so-called holding power is more than a minor matter 

With the establishment of the junior high school, there was the inherent 


danger of creating two gaps where one had existed before. Perhaps if the re- 


quirements of compulsory attendance had not prevented it, many young people 
who had formerly left school at the end of the eighth grade might have left at 
the completion of the sixth. Fortunately the legal provisions did spare us the 
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embarrassment of such a possibility. There is now encouraging evidence of 
curricular planning which reduces this actual segmentation to a minimal point 
and further encourages the concept of the curriculum as a unit rather than 
a group of unrelated and meaningless experiences 

This latter trend, then, is so fundamental to what shall be the future program 
of the schools that it justifies some further elaboration. It spells out the simple 
fact that a sound junior high school is one important part of the total educa 
tional program. It is a well-integrated part of that program and is distinguished 
from the other elements only in that it is appropriate to a given span of maturity 
on the part of those it serves. It is a program rather than any particular group 
ing of grades. It is an approach to the needs of early adolescence rather than a 
collection of pupils and teachers and buildings. It is curricular and experiential 
rather than structural and administrative. 

Of course, in providing for such a program, the matter of housing is of con 
siderable importance. It is unfortunate that there has been little concerted 
effort devoted to a continuing study of this matter. The future imposes certain 
requirements upon the junior high school which will certainly encourage such 


action. 
EFFECTS OF INCREASED ENROLLMENTS 


It is reasonably safe to predict that the junior high schools are going to 
continue to feel the impact of all those critical difficulties which will be enjoyed 
or suffered by the other elements of our school systems for the next several 
decades. The influence of the problems of housing elementary pupils, for 
instance, will affect the junior high schools. We can expect some such schools 
to include sixth- and fifth-grade pupils within their walls if not within their 


actual program as a matter of physical necessity from time to time. Such is 


already the case in certain heavily loaded school districts 

Similarly, the problems of housing will cause certain of our schools to go 
into a half-day program as many of them are now so committed. What happens 
to the young people under such circumstances is difficult to measure. But it is 
obvious that in maintaining a school of any kind under a strictly limited time 
period, many of the specific needs of early adolescence cannot and are not being 
adequately provided for, regardless of what published results of achievement 
tests in subject fields may indicate. A time curtailment at any level of our 
educational program seems to prompt the most reactionary devotion to a 
narrow concept of what constitutes the fundamentals. There will be as much 
concern for the language, arithmetic, science, and social studies achievement as 
ever when we are forced into a half-day program. But the energy and thought 
assigned to how young people can learn to accept individual and group re 
sponsibilities, how they plan together, and how they achieve together, how they 
learn to budget time for study and time for leisure—these all lose prestige 
despite the insistence on the part of some of us that these are rather fundamental 


learnings in the life of all young people. 
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This question of increasing pupil population is critical. Those who must 
plan the program and the housing of students do have two sources available 
which may serve as guidelines in future developments. The tremendous increase 
in secondary-school enrollments which occurred between 1890 and 1930 taxed 
the ingenuity of leaders in all parts of the country. Lessons have been learned. 
As second source of empirical data is that of those schools and school districts 
which have been most heavily affected by influxes of population occasioned by 
dust-bowls, war industries, and the suburbanization of much population in the 
past twenty years. The hurried and frantic planning which has been forced upon 
some such school districts certainly has many implications for the future of 
school planning everywhere. Educators may find clues to the most prudent 
and sound procedures for the future from what has been learned by those who 
have had to deal with such crises and general trends in the past. Thus we may be 
able to avoid serious errors and omissions 

The structure which adequately housed the junior high-school program of 
1925 is not and should not be satisfactory in 1955. The work to be done within 
the school, the means of grouping pupils, materials, and resources, the very 
objectives to be realized; these have undergone an imposing transformation. 
With the increased knowledge available to the educators, architects, and engi- 
neers, there is need for a further co-ordination of effort and further exploration of 
the possibilities of more effectively housing the program of the modern junior 
high school 

In some of our communities it is difficult to develop such exploration in the 

e of critical pressures for room and hampered by the effect of increasing tax 
loads. Nevertheless, it is decidedly advantageous to raise many questions at 
this tame concerning the adequacy of our previous concepts of housing a school 
program. The very shift of attitude which is reflected in the “learning labora 
tory’’ concept of the classroom as contrasted with the fixed-furniture, teacher 
dominated room of a generation ago is indicative of what can be done. And 
sincere and capable architects and engineers are just as anxious to study these 


problems as are classroom teachers and harrassed administrators 


ADEQUATE TEACHING STAFFS 


Among other critical problems facing those responsible for our junior high 


schools, none is more pressing than that of the recruitment and selection of 


adequate teaching staffs. No matter how much we study the program, no matter 
what provision we make for housing a proposed program, the fact remains 
that the teacher holds the key to the quality of that program. Without a clear 
inderstanding of the goals, without sound preparation in a study of the nature 
of young people, without a thorough understanding of and interest in the 
problems of youth, only a mediocre program will be realized. Trite though it 
may be, the statement of the basic role of the teacher in the success or failure 


of the educational enterprise justifies repetition and emphasis 








a 
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The alarming dearth of teachers and future teachers is not a new phenomenon 
nor a startling piece of news. The data which are available from various reliable 
sources all point to a crisis. Competition with other professions for talented 
young people, inadequate salary schedules, disturbing attacks upon worthy 
educational endeavors; these are all among the factors which have aggravated 
this problem. Further, and perhaps a factor most frequently overlooked is the 
contrast between the birthrates of eighteen and twenty years ago and those of 
the last five and ten years. The need for more able teachers will be increasingly 
felt into an indeterminate future. We must develop an effective and influential 
plan as a profession for increasing our own ranks. Such a challenge has never 
faced any other such group 

How does this problem aftect the trend in junior high-school education? 
The tendency to assume that a junior high-school teacher ts either an elementary 
teacher grown up or a demoted high-school teacher persists in many places, 
from reports in the field. Such an attitude, of course, is not worthy of a profes 
sion. Fortunately, we all know of many outstanding teachers working in junior 
high schools. More needs to be said in their behalf and by them concerning the 
advantages and joys of working with young people of this age range. Of course, 
the almost universal adoption of the principle of the single salary schedule has 
reduced this problem to a marked degree 

The successful junior high-school teacher requires many of the same skills 
and characteristics as the good senior high-school or elementary-school teacher 
Further, there is the special need for an understanding of and sympathy for the 
young people of junior high-school age. This does not imply a maudlin point 
of view but rather an understanding of the normal interests, attitudes, and prob 
lems which seem to be the lot of early adolescence. Our teacher training institu 
tions can do, and must do, a more effective type of work in helping teacher 
candidates acquire such understanding 

There must be a more clear-cut legal provision in many states for the recog 
nition of the junior high school as part of early secondary education. Not only 
does this apply to the matter of state support of the financial aspects of the pro 
gram, but, likewise, concerns the matter of certification of teachers. Too few 
of our states make specific provision for the certification of junior high-school 
teachers. Within some of our schools there actually exists the ridiculous situa 
tion whereby some of our teachers, holding elementary certificates, are legally 
entitled to teach only in the seventh and eighth grades of the school, whereas 
others in the same school are denied that right and must confine their efforts 
only to ninth-grade pupils because they hold legal certificates for high-school 
instruction 

Demands for teachers in the area of general education are increasing. This 
calls for men and women qualified to deal with areas cutting across subject 
fields to get to further and more important learnings through the use of these 
subjects. The typical training for teaching in the elementary school has given 
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much encouragement to junior high schools to schedule such assignments, and, 






therefore, it is almost a truism that the wise junior high-school principal will 





























ek his teachers from among the elementary schools. That there should be 
ntense study devoted to the problem of the most effective preparation of 
ichers for the junior high school is painfully obvious. There is likewise a 
residual need for a continuing study of the problem of in-service conversion of 
he former elementary and senior high-school teacher to effective junior high 
hool teaching. The fact remains that, as we learn more and more about the 
yature and needs of the young people with whom we are concerned, an increas 


ng amount of the time and 


energy of all staff members must be devoted to 
hese areas. The art and skill and science of teaching must be combined and 
refine 1 continuously if the teaching profession iS tO Pain in Stature aS a true 


rvice to our young people and our nation 


AREAS FOR FUTURE CONCERN 


So far we have dealt with such specihc trends as the magnitude of the junior 
gh-school ‘‘movemenr,’’ the characteristics of the school, its program, hous 
g, and staffing. The present status and some future implications have been 

eferred to in passing. It is appropriate to mention and emphasize certain areas 


f concern and some probably future trends 





There is need for clarification of the role of specialized education in the 


nior high school. The proportion of ume to be devoted to the individual 


special needs of pupils as contrasted with that devoted to general education 

worthy of even more intense study. How can we most effectively bring about 

h the differentiation and integration to which we have too often been paying 

much more than lip service, and for which we must assume more responsi 
ley? 

We can anticipate a more definite interest in junior high-school education 
the part of the rural and remote schools as well as sul 
stricts which so far have not experienced this type of re-organization The 
gal as well as mechanical involvements are many. Yet there is a marked trend 
nm this direction The means whereby some type of re-organization can best 
take place deserves continued and intensihed study. There ts certainly no one 

simple solution 


And here let us avoid making undue claims here are many 8-4 programs 


which are no doubt providing just as effective and meaningful education for 
young people as do some of our existing junior high schools. The possibility 


hte of relative values which are 


f re-organization must be studied in the lig! 


peculiar to each separate school or district 


3. The accurate identification of the true nature of individual and societal 






needs holds the attention of all who are interested in sound curriculum im- 
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provement. This has philosophical implications on one hand and marked sig- 
nificance for day-by-day teaching on the other hand. 


In the December, 1951, issue of THE BULLETIN of your association, there 
appears an excellent and absorbing discussion of this problem by three com- 
petent Californians.* Further, the whole question of the disparity between 
what we assume young people learn and what they do learn is a constant and 
pressing challenge. Curriculum study and its impact on youth is the life blood 
of any healthy junior high school. 


4. The persistent problem of recruitment, selection, re-training, in-service 
education, and supervision of those who are to teach the increasing numbers of 


junior high-school pupils will require relentless study. How do we best prepare 
the best teachers? What are their characteristics? Where are they found? How 
can we attract more and more people into junior high-school teaching? 


5. Further and intensive study of appropriate and efficient housing of the 
junior high-school program will engage the co-operative attention of the 
architect, engineer, and educator. This is not simply a matter of floor space and 
fenestration. It is, rather, a matter of housing a program of indoor and outdoor 
activities, of large group and individual study, of physical and mental activities 
of social situations and learnings, of community and school relationships. It 
has been suggested that in this whole area of school construction we have a 
desparate need to discard much of what we have assumed was fundamental and 
to invent and discover new approaches to the problem. It calls for ingenuity 
and creative ability of the highest order 


6. Lastly, there is the question of how to assess what we have done and are 
doing. How can we adequately and accurately measure our relative successes 


and failures? 


Several approaches to the solution of the problem of evaluation are reported 
from such places as Texas, New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, and California 
Certainly a “junior” version of The Evaluative Criteria is not the complete 
answer. The ability of any school to serve its young people in terms of their 
true needs is the fundamental issue. How best to determine the degree to which 


we accomplish this is the problem. 


The trends which are evident during the past forty years indicate that the 
junior high school is approaching its maturity as a member in full standing of 
the educational structure. The role which this school will play in the future 
will .be determined by the planning, study, ingenuity, and sensitivity to the 
needs of society and its youth on the part of leaders in American secondary 
education. The members of this professional association of such leaders must 
accept the basic responsibility for determining what this shall be. 


1M. E. Herriort, E. Sands, and H. W. Scauffacher, ‘History and Objectives of Junior High Education : 
California,’ Bulletin of The National Association of Secondary-School Principals, XXXV (December, 1951), pp. 9-19 
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IMPROVING THE CURRICULUM 
ELLIS A. JARVIS 


As Americans, it is a point of pride with us that we have no national school 
system and that educational responsibilities are a function of the several states, 
and in turn to a large degree of the local districts. Under these circumstances it is 
remarkable that there is so much similarity in curriculum content, method, and 
practice throughout the many jurisdictions. This similarity is probably evidence 
that we, as citizens and educators, see pretty much eye-to-eye on the major 
issues. It could be evidence that our curricula well from common sources. It 
could be that our teachers have common training and background. It could be 
that we observe what others are doing and by imitating them flatter them and 
attain for ourselves a certain degree of security in mass approved mediocrity. 
This similarity could constitute evidence of all of these conditions and others. 


Actually as principals from all parts of our country and from all sizes and types 
of junior high schools, each of us finds himself administering a curriculum which 
is in process of change. Even if it is static it is still in process of change as it daily 
becomes less effective and less suitable to the changing and expanding needs of 
the community it serves. It is obvious that administration has a responsibility 
to direct this change and to insure continuous improvement in meeting edu- 


cational objectives. 


Assumptions: As we set about this task it may be helpful to state some common 
assumptions to which most of us would probably subscribe 


A large part of our curricular content and method is sanctioned by tra- 
lition and custom. Much of it we have inherited from other forms of school 
Organization. 

2. Our curriculum must be in harmony with, and responsive to, curricular 
offerings in our related elementary and senior high schools. We must have a 
common philosophy and common long term objectives which, of course, will 
be differentiated at the respective levels 

3. Curriculum is a concern of all—teacher, student, parent, layman, and ad- 
ministrator—but its actual construction and implementation are strictly pro- 
fessional matters 

i. Curriculum construction and revision succeed best where there is partici- 
pation by teachers under skilled leadership. The participation must extend to 
the selection of textbooks and learning materials as well 


5. Competition for time is an ever-present problem of the curriculum maker. 


Many forces urge additions, practically none permit deletions. Maintenance of 


over-all balance is a continuing problem 


Ellis A. Jarvis is an Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Junior High Schools, Los 
Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, California 
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6. Curriculum revision is a Continuous process as we strive to meet the newer 
needs and to improve our service to the older continuing needs. Evaluation is 
an integral part of the process and should guide us as we progress 

While many decry the lag between the current scene and the curriculum 
it is probable that this inertia is a strong stabilizing force 

8. Perhaps the most successful approach to curriculum revision, especially i 
small jurisdictions, is the conservative one in which attention is directed toward 
obvious problem points allowing major systems of proven value to remain 
intact 

9. Mandatory curricular items and required courses dictated by legislative 
groups are a direct expression by the public. They reflect great confidence in 
the school's ability to obtain desired goals. 

10. The junior high school was contrived to minister unto the needs of adoles- 
cents. We must bring our offerings into line with the known facts relating to this 
developmental period 

11. Curriculum is the heart of the educational structure. For what other 
purpose than its effectuation do our schools exist? 

Being mindful of these assumptions, a cursory survey of junior high-school 
curricular offerings and practices throughout the country shows large areas of 
common agreement, ideas in process of development, and many problems in 
process of study and solution. In this presentation our attention will be directed 
toward some of those matters which appear to be most actively in process 

Articulation: As principals we must be continually aware of the fact that the 
junior high-school experience is only a segment of the usual twelve-year sequence 
of learning. It is not facetious to say that we, in the junior high schools, are in 


the middle and must cast our eyes in two directions at once. Through study of 


educational programs, below and above our grade levels, we must contribute it 
largest measure to the continuity and consistency of the growth pattern of the 


individual child. This will occur most happily where there is a common philos- 


ophy of education, a common group of long term objectives, good rapport be 


tween teachers and administrators of all levels, and a citizenry which is fully 
informed as to educational objectives at all levels. To the degree that any of 
these ingredients are lacking, the task will be more arduous and offer fewer pros 
pects of success 

Of these considerations perhaps the most difficult one to bring in line is true 
educational rapport between teachers at different levels of the school system 
True rapport includes respect for and understanding of the teaching problems 
methods, techniques, and skills which are common to, or in some cases, peculiar 
to, the various educational levels. For reasons best known to themselves, teachers 
are inclined to identify professional progress with the grade level to which they 
are assigned. Those school systems having single salary schedules will find that 
the obstacles will be reduced, but the tendency for prestige to increase with the 


grade level taught still persists 
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To increase mutual understanding of and respect for teaching at all levels, 
some sort of visiting program between teachers carried out during school time 
s extremely desirable. It is true that particularly in the larger jurisdictions this 
will entail some expense for substitutes. It is our claim that the expense is well 
ustified and will produce handsome educational dividends. No amount of talk, 
reading, or discussion will substitute for observation in action. Teachers must 
have first-hand knowledge of the progressive steps in the process of which they 
ure a part. Artistry in teaching is precious in any classroom 

Let us neither forget the child's part in the planning and execution of his 
learning experience. Is he properly inducted into his new educational home? 
Does he know what it offers and what offerings will aid his development most? 
Is his own educational planning becoming more clearly structured? Is he be- 

ming convinced that he is the one who will gain or lose most heavily as a 
result of his developmental experience? Are wise guidance and counseling pro- 
edures in effect to carry him through the transition to high school? Are adequate 


cumulative records available as a guide to him and to counseling personnel? 


Consider the Adolescent: The establishment of the junior high school was 
justified on the basis that it could more properly care for the peculiar needs of 
adolescents than could existing school forms. We will all admit that adolescence 
loes not terminate with graduation from junior high school. On the other 
hand, we emphasize the fact that problems of adolescence are most profound 
at these grade levels. To what extent are we trying with an objective viewpoint 
to look at adolescents and meet their needs? Are we aware of their excitability, 
of their transitory interests, and of their characteristics so well known to all of 
is that we need not recite them here? Being aware, do we design our program to 
meet their needs and characteristics? Do we fully recognize their attempts at 
emancipation and explain these perfectly natural phenomena to their distracted 


parents? Do we recognize their extreme conservatism as demonstrated in their 


letermination to be like their peers? Do we properly evaluate and utilize their 
concern that they may be well thought of by adults? Do we provide for normal 
levelopmental relationships between boys and girls? Do we have teachers who 
want to work with adolescents? Are these teachers trained to understand 
adolescents? Are our objectives understood by adolescents? Does our program 
utilize their potentials or does it tend to cast them into a common form? These 
are questions you will answer in your own local situation and if you have a high 


degree of intellectual integrity you will not find your answers pleasing 


Block"’ or “Core’’ Offerings: For many years there has been a growing feeling 


on the part of junior high-school administrators that the transition from the 


one teacher situation in the elementary school to the six or seven teacher situa- 
tion in the junior high school was too abrupt. The most obvious solution of 
this problem was to program the pupil in junior high school so that he was with 


one teacher from two to three or even more periods per day. Such programming 
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gives opportunity for the establishment of common learning courses in which 
fundamentals necessary to all are grouped. While this problem has been under 
consideration for some twenty years its solution has not been effected. Although 
many communities which previously attempted this approach have discarded 
it, many more have turned in its direction, particularly within the last few years 
It may well be that some of the original reasons for failure have been eliminated 
Earlier causes of failure included lack of teacher preparation and understanding, 
lack of suitable learning materials, lack of understanding on the part of parents 
and community groups, and lack of cohesive planning toward definite outcomes 
and achievements. 

It is certain that this movement which is now gaining wider acceptance 
throughout the country has merit and will bear careful study and justify con 
trolled experimentation. It may well be that it is an evolving practice which will 
gain a permanent place in the junior high school. At present it exists in diverse 
forms and with a variety of content. The constant factor is that it is an attempt to 
provide a more unified learning experience for boys and girls of this age. It 
would seem that it would be a natural transition from the grade level system of 
the elementary schools to the more highly departmentalized system of the 
senior high schools. 

Time Distribution: Time distribution for the study of specific subjects has 
tended to become stabilized by tradition. To what extent are we applying the 
findings of modern research as to learning achievement in these fields? Are we 
being governed by psychological considerations or by convenience? To what 
extent are we willing to disorganize our regular clock schedules to accommodate 
for known facts regarding most efficient learning times in various subject fields? 
If you face this problem squarely you will realize that your resultant program 
is a compromise between administrative expediency and the application of cur- 
rent psychological findings. Ingenuity and initiative in the planning of master 
programs is necessary if we are truly attempting to utilize to the best advantage 
the known facts of the learning process. 

Curriculum by Legislation: Particularly in times of stress such as those we have 
been passing through, there is a tendency for legislative bodies having jurisdic 
tion to prescribe certain curricula. We should be much heartened by this indirect 
compliment. Being non-professional persons, these legislators have exaggerated 
ideas as to the effectiveness of school courses in the meeting of easily recog- 
nizable needs. While the legislation is a direct and legal expression of the people 
as to their opinion concerning what should be taught in the schools, this 
expression is made without reference to what may be now current in the school 
curriculum, or with what may be planned, or with what may be possible. In 
dealing with such matters it is highly essential that the people understand the 
school program and that the cost of the new program whether in dollars or in 
terms of other eliminated activities be fully assessed. Over all, it would seem 
that we face a distinct danger of piecemeal curriculum revision by people who 
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with the best of intention try to impose curricular activities without knowledge 
if the educational factors involved. 

Citizenship: No group of people could by any stretch of the imagination 
be more concerned with solid and: effective citizenship than are our school 
teachers. We have done well in teaching the facts of citizenship, but have we 
done all we could in encouraging the zeal to deal with these facts? There is a 
widespread movement in junior high schools to apply these citizenship facts to 
the school community, to develop active leadership and citizenship through 
participation in everyday problems of school government. It is difficult to find 
the junior high school that does not have in some form a leadership class, a 
citizenship class, or some form of democratic control which directs its activities 
toward the government within limits of the unit of which they are a part. 
Boys and girls are learning government and citizenship not only by precept and 
example but also by everyday participation. 

The Three R's: In the midst of the pressures of the day we must give due 
atrention to those things for which the schools were traditionally established, 
namely, the fundamental learnings which everyone expects of the schools. We 
believe this can be done without sacrificing the more newly achieved values. It 
will necessitate, however, use of the best techniques of learning, careful plan- 
ning of tegular and remedial skills programs, a realistic evaluation program, and 
in-service training of teachers who have insufficient background in the tech- 
niques and methodology of teaching these fundamentals. Those teachers who 
have prepared primarily as senior high-school teachers will need considerable 
help. Those who have had elementary-school experience will be of assistance in 
this program. There will always be clashes between those who hold that these 
fundamentals are acquired by drill and drill only and between those who feel 
that permanent achievement occurs only where broad experiential backgrounds 
are built. Actually the truth probably lies somewhere between. We must be on 
guard against the emasculation of our total program by over-emphasis on drills 
which may be meaningless. There is some evidence that appreciations and 
cultural learnings have suffered somewhat from renewed emphasis on the three 
R's. With careful planning and teaching, it should be possible to achieve both 
objectives with actual reinforcement one with the other. 

Moral and Spiritual Values: We are shocked to hear ourselves accused of 
operating “Godless” schools. For those of us who actually work in the schools 
and so consistently practice the democratic ethic, and continually draw upon 
the universal truths established by the great religions, this accusation is bewilder- 
ing. It does point out, however, that our direct and indirect teaching of moral 
and spiritual values needs to be strengthened and above all to become more 
articulate. Our teaching of these values need not be sectarian. The transcendent 
universal truths of all religions are a part of our heritage. We recognize them in 
the teaching of our Declaration of Independence, in our Constitution, in our 
individual character training, in the guidance point-of-view which dignifies the 
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individual, and in the social relationships which we practice in and out of the 
classroom. We do, however, have a twofold obligation in this connection, first 
to improve our present practices and, secondly, but perhaps most important, t 
keep our communities and particularly our religious leaders informed as to our 
program. To lack sensitivity to this obvious need is to fail in our responsibility 
and thus to encourage the reopening of the old battle regarding the place of 
religious instruction in the public schools 

Differentiation of Instruction: It is perhaps trite to mention ability grouping 
It has been practiced so universally and consistently that the public is pretty 
well aware of it as a procedure. Differentiated instruction within a classroon 
however, using multiple texts and materials suited to differing learning abilitic 
is pretty much of a mystery. It is very difficult to explain this technique to lay 
men. Their recollections of their own school days in which everyone in th 
class studied from the same book, on the same page, at the same time are s 
vivid that they have no conception of a different technique. Our achievements 
in this direction should be continued, but along with it we should carry on a: 
information program designed to explain to our patrons what we are trying to d« 

Adequate provision for the gifted remains an unsolved problem, although 
much interest and intelligent experimentation is directed toward its solution 

Flexibility: The junior high-school program must be flexible. It must provide 
for varying degrees of learning ability, age and grade adjustments, development 
of special talents, and consideration of health needs and limitations. The 
framework must provide for vertical and horizontal adjustments of the indi 
vidual, without sacrificing the exploratory aspect of the program. Provision 
should be made for recognition of out-of-school learnings. Transition classes 
should be established for the grossly over-age groups. Throughout the whole 
curriculum the emphasis should be upon the learnings and experiences aj 
propriate to the individual rather than on the completion of a fixed and pre 
scribed curriculum pattern for everyone. In school systems embracing several 
or many junior high schools, it will be necessary to provide flexibility berween 
schools so that they may meet particular community needs, at the same time 
retaining enough common identity so that pupil transfer between schools does 
not result in loss of continuity of learning 

Materials: The last few years have seen a definite improvement in variety 
and quality of instructional materials. Present-day texts are enticingly attractive 
They are aimed at different ability levels and reflect the fine educational progress 
in the treatment of individual differences. Perhaps you are well stocked with 
older titles in good condition, but it will be well worth your while to see that 
your teachers are well acquainted and supplied with these newer and mor 
attractive tools. 

Housing: At present junior high schools in many areas are facing a sever 
housing shortage. This will become extremely serious in these areas in the 
years immediately ahead. Much new construction will be needed. Funds will 
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be short. Great pressures for economy in construction will be exerted. Every 
practical economy should be practiced. As administrators, however, we must 
never forget that the purpose of the structure is to house the educational program 
and its accommodations must be directed by the requirements of that program. 
Teachers must have a hand in the planning. Their judgment as to educational 
necessities should be fully considered. We must be eternally vigilarg to see that 
inadequate super-economy structures are not allowed to limit and curtail our 
curriculum in the years that lie ahead. To freeze a curriculum in an inadequate 
and restrictive steel and concrete mold for the next hundred years is certainly 
no economy 

Conclusion: | have outlined some of the important problem areas in curriculum 
and some assumptions basic to curriculum revision. I know they are not new 
to you. Some of them at least are old acquaintances who have been grinning 
across your desk at you for some time. What is the greatest problem of all? 


climbing over that pile of detail and working them over 


EXAMINING OUR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


E. E. BUTTERFIELD 


A: the outset I want it clearly understood that the content of this paper 


is drawn largely from a committee report under the title, “Examining Our 
Public Relations."” Your speaker was one of the five-member committee which 
prepared the report. With the approval of the superintendent, it was distributed 
throughout the Cleveland School System. 

The report contains more than a hundred specific suggestions for improving 

ommunity relationships. Obviously, not all of them can be given within my 
allotted ume. Even if there were no time limit, I am sure you would presently 
be in the position of the man who borrowed a book about penguins from the 
public library. Two or three days later he returned it with the plaintive protest: 
This book tells more about pengu:ns than I want to know.” 

Public education depends for its support on public confidence and community 
good will. Ir must be responsive to community needs. It is important, therefore, 
that a school system critically examine its relationships with the community it 
is expected to serve 

Schools exist to serve the community. Children must be educated. Somehow, 
they must be schooled to cherish the American way of life; somehow, they 
must acquire the capacity to live and work effectively, and on friendly terms, 
with their fellows; somehow, they must come into possession of the tools and 


skills which will enable them to earn a living 


E. E. Butterfield is Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Public relations begin when a pupil first faces his first teacher. Unless the 
teacher is wholly colorless, it is inevitable that the child will convey his im- 
pressions to his parents and playmates. He likes the teacher or he doesn’t like 
her. She is a “swell person” or she is an ‘‘old crab."’ Parents are greatly interested 
in these youthful reactions. They desperately want ‘he kind of teachers their 
children will like. 

In the ensuing paragraphs it is proposed to examine briefly our relationships 
with four groups whose good will, co-operation, and support are essential to 
the success of our enterprise. How shall we get along on friendly terms with the 
press, the parents, the Parent-Teacher Association, the public? How can we 
induce these groups to think well of us? 


THE NEWSPAPERS 


Some school people seem to operate on the theory that “No news is good 
news." Don’t expect that kind of policy to save you in a crisis. Publicity is 
inevitable in any school system. If the favorable news mention outweighs the 
unfavorable, you are probably doing all right. Even if we could do so, we do 
not want to pursue a ‘‘no news" policy. We want to deal fairly and honestly 
with the press. We do not want to cover up; we cannot afford to be churlish or 
secretive in dealing with newsmen. The following suggestions come from both 


school and newspaper people 

Know the names of the editor, city editor, and schools reporter of each newspaper. A 
personal acquaintance with at least one person on each paper is invaluable 

Invite the editor or the school reporter to speak to the faculty or to a school assembly 
Such an experience gives him a personal feeling about the school 

Win the respect of the school reporter. He observes and remembers, and his impressions 
tend to color his stories about the school. 

Always be available. Everyone resents the “brush-off’’ treatment. A reporter is in a pe 
culiarly strategic position to do something about a brush-off. Make reporters feel welcome 
Don't keep them waiting. They have deadlines to make. If they miss today's deadline, the 
story may never run. Make the office telephone available for calls to their city desks. If you 
don't have the facts about a story, admit it frankly. Offer to get the facts and call back 
and be sure you do call back 

Admit the existence of unfavorable news. Explain reasons why the story should not be 
published. Then trust the reporter. He sometimes has to write stories he would prefer to 
omit. If a boy is paddled today and undergoes an emergency appendectomy tomorrow, it is 
likely to ‘‘make the papers’’ even though there is no relationship between the two events 

Assume that every representative of the press is a responsible person. Go along on projects 
or even stunts if they are in good taste. Co-operate when a reporter wants photographs. Don’t 
be surprised at his selection of subjects. He knows that “‘beauties, babies, and beasts’’ have 
the highest reader rating in the newspaper world 

Pat the editor or reporter on the back occasionally. He is human like the rest of us. A 
word of commendation is remembered as long as a protest. Once in a while a protest, if well 
supported by sound reasoning, is in order. It probably will not help the current story but 
may do some good in the future 

Call papers to report human interest stories. Don't limit calls to requests for space an- 
nouncing plays, concerts, and items of pure advertising. Don’t call in items that have no 
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news values. Study the kind of stories carried by each newspaper for clues in releasing items. 
Don't expect metropolitan newspapers to use stories that have only local interest. Their 
papers are beamed at hundreds of school communities 

Don’t antagonize other schools by pushing for more than your fair share of space. Re- 


porters quickly spot and shun anybody who is clearly out for personal publicity 


THE PARENTS 


Historically, our tax-supported public school system was opposed by private 
school operators and by tax-paying groups. The public schools broke through 
this opposition only because enough parents wanted their children so educated. 
Public education will continue to flourish only so long as it merits parental 
approval. How well we get on with the home is a very significant factor in our 
public relations program 

It is admitted with regret that a few school people do not use much finesse 
in dealing with parents. There comes to mind the old story of a dispute between 
two friends. The argument of one was so convincing, so disconcerting, so 
levastating that the other departed in high dudgeon with the observation 

Thee hast won an argument and lost a friend.” 

Years ago William Ettinger, writing in School and Society, said in effect: ‘The 
schools’ approach to parents should be in the best professional spirit; neither 
defensive nor offensive. To adopt either is to raise an immediate question about 
the merits of our case. Children's shortcomings should be presented tactfully, 
regretfully, impersonally, but with a confidence born of careful diagnosis.” 


Parents get most of their information about the school from their children. 


Some of it is distorted through misunderstanding. Once in a while it is mis- 
represented for the personal gain of children. Odd complaints grow out of such 
distortions and misrepresentations. My telephone rings. I hear that 

Boys who do not buy foorball tickets get more homework; that children must produce 
twenty-five cents’ worth of sales-tax stamps per week or be kept after school. A society ma- 
tron is indignant because the granddaughrer of her laundress was ‘expelled’ from school for 
contributing only a nickel to the Community Chest, whereas the teacher had set a minimum 
of twenty cents 

How can sensible people believe such stories? Apparently some of them 
lo. These complaints seem amusing until we begin to wonder how many others 
we do not hear about and so have no chance to repair. How can we keep parents 
informed? Following are some suggestions for school-home relationships 

Use every reasonable means to interpret school policies to parents. Do it by letter and 
through the PTA. If a drastic change is in the ofing—a new method of marking or promotion 

invite parents to visit the school. Set up a series of conferences at which the new procedure 
is explained 

Encourage parents to visit the school. Many of our schools are big, busy places. They are 
outside the experience of a great many people, especially those from rural sections or those 
with foreign-language backgrounds. Most parents will feel out of place and uncomfortable 
unless warmly welcomed. There is a school of administrative thought that advocates special 
office hours for the principal, with appointments made in advance. That is arrant nonsense 
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No matter how busy, a principal ought to make every effort to meet and graciously greet a 


parent. The ‘open door’’ is as effective with parents as with pupils and teachers 


Invite parents to school assemblies in which their children are featured. Whether mother 
accepts or not, she will appreciate an invitation to hear her son read the President's Procla 
mation at the Thanksgiving program. She will like it if she is invited to see Mary inducted 


into the National Honor Society 


Hold Open House as often as parents can be persuaded to come. They will come if they 
like the program. Don't limit such occasions to the years in which school levies are « 
the ballot. Put your best foot forward. It is parents’ night. Generally, they would rather meet 
and talk with teachers than do anything else. They will be interested in exhibits of work done 
by their children. An assembly program is secondary 


Watch out for the safety of children. Children are safer in school than anywhere else 
Publicize that fact and take every precaution to keep it so. But injuries do occur. Handle eac! 
one with dispatch and sympathy. If serious enough, take the child home, burt call the mother 
before doing so. If it is a hospital case, call the mother and arrange to have her taken to the 


hospital, also 


Take every precaution to safeguard the personal belongings of children. Petty thefts are 
a great source of parental complaint. Make a real effort to recover lost or stolen items. Eve 


if unsuccessful, the attention and sympathy will pay dividends 


Write as many letters of commendation as you do of censure. Public relations might 


improved if the ratio of praise to censure were two to one 


Keep parents informed if a child is in danger of failing. Parents do not feel that two or three 


routine report cards a semester constitute sufficient notice. They would like some practical 


suggestions as to what they can do at the home end. A personal conference with parents is 


probably the most satisfactory procedure 


Write friendly letters, before school opens, to the parents of new pupils; those entering 
kindergarten, the first grade, the seventh grade, or the tenth grade. In the senior high school, 
the letters might be addressed to the pupils. Such letters welcome the new pupil, give the 
opening date of school, the hours when school is in session, when pupils should arrive at 


school, when they will arrive home 


In the case of pupils nearing the end of the compulsory attendance age, the letter might 
stress the importance of staying in school. Some information about social and extracur 
ricular activities is in order 

Maintain good discipline. The kind of discipline a school maintains is a major 
public relations. If school discipline is at loose ends, the community soon learns about it 
Thereafter, that school is rated inferior, a reputation that is easier to drift into than to repair 


subsequently. Methods of discipline are public relations issues 


Watch your relationships with pupils. A contented and successful pupil is a good agent 
for public relations; a disgruntled pupil creates ill-will for the school. It is axiomatic that 
school people must be intelligent. The state sets minimum standards for their scholasuc 
preparation and for their professional preparation. More important than any of these is the 
possession of those human qualities that make people likeable; that make living and work 
ing with them pleasant most of the time and tolerable the rest of the time. Pupils are people 
A machine doesn’t care whether you like it or not; it will go on working anyhow. A child 
does care. It is the obligation of a teacher and a school to cultivate an atmosphere of simple 
friendliness in the classroom. That is an obvious requisite for success in any social enter 
prise. Teaching school is a social enterprise of the highest order 
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THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


The avowed purpose of the PTA is to improve educational opportunities 
for children. The nacural reaction of any local unit is to work for the welfare 
of its own school. The merit of a PTA is in its accomplishments, not in its 
size; in its actual attendance, not in its paid enrollment; in its attitudes and 


loyalties, not in the size of its gifts 


j 


Uulize the PTA in every legitimate way to promote closer home-school relationships 


operative job. Disseminate through it information about the school and its poli 

how we promote safety, stage fire drills, deal with illnesses and accidents, handle pro- 

notions. Public information about general school policies is more sketchy than we like to 
believe 

Encourage the PTA to counter gossip about the school. Provide the facts to controvert 

tion. Stories circulate about every school. Some of these stories, especially in the 

lary schools, acquire nasty overtones. A well-informed PTA will help to counteract 

Nothing can be quite so effective at the card club or the sewing circle as a PTA mem- 


er who will say: “I have been in that school many times. I know that story isn't s¢ 

Advertise your successes at the PTA meetings. Make a brief report at every meeting on 
school accomplishments. Have you won a scholarship, a contest? Introduce the winner to 
he PTA. Display the winning poster or product, whatever it is 


1 


Tell the PTA about your scores in nationally standardized tests (if you 


Invite the PTA to visit classrooms. Kindergartens, physical education classes, art, music 

ops, home economics, dramatics, all furnish interesting activities. The teacher's skillful 

anagement of a large group is likely to be an eye-opener, enhancing che prestige of the 
teaching staff 


Keep the PTA well-informed about school needs—but not in any begging sense. Raising 


mney is only one of its secondary objectives. Understanding the financial needs of the 


} 


system will enable PTA members to become a great public force for adequate school support 


/ 


Welcome suggestions about school policies and procedures. When voiced J 


in friendly and 
well-meant terms, they should be accepted in that spirit. True, the PTA is not a school policy 
forming body, but only in rare instances does it need to be reminded of that fact. If school 


icy is carefully spelled out, PTA members will help to interpret it 


Encourage teachers to participate in PTA meetings. The teachers’ role in the PTA is 


lificulte to define. Most teachers are members by subscription. Obviously, they cannot 
attend all meetings nor should anyone expect them to do so. Their attendance should not be 
mited, either, to an annual tea. Perhaps someone can be delegated as a teacher representa- 


/ 


ve or attendance can be rotated 


THE PUBLIC 


It may be safely assumed that practically all the residents of a community 
will display some measure of interest in their schools. Even if they have no 
children, they have a stake in the school system. Given a choice, none of them 
would willingly live in a community which has inferior schools or no schools at 
all. A real estate salesman regards the proximity of good schools as a sales 
inducement. It becomes part of his advertising campaign. How do we go about 


inducing the community to like us? 
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Strive to make a good frst impression. Some people know little about the schools beyond 
the fleeting impression gained as they drive past a building. Look to the appearance of lawns, 
shrubbery, trees. Group loitering, boisterous conduct, horseplay, and smoking by pupils 
in front of a building are not good advertisements. Dog-eared textbooks ought to be dis- 
carded. These are all outward signs of the kind of housekeeping that prevails within 


The first personal contact with a school is likely to be with the custodian, the receptior 
clerk, or a corridor guard. Take great pains to see that the reception is pleasant and courteous 


The first impression is half the battle 


Many first contacts come by telephone. Does the school operator answer courteously, 
with pleasant voice, as though serving the caller is her chief interest in life? We shall prob 
ably never know how much damage is done by listless, bored, lazy, or churlish telephone 
operators. A school is doubly blessed if it has a socially competent reception clerk and an 
equally competent telephone clerk 


Brief pupils frequently as good-will agents. Do it with all the persuasion you can muster 
How do they behave on street corners, in the store across the street, on transit buses, at foot 
ball games? Can they be persuaded to remember that they are public representatives of the 
school? 


How well do pupils respect private property? Do they cut across lawns, break down 
shrubbery, club fruit trees on their way to or from school? If we accept the thesis that the 
chief purpose of education is to improve human conduct, and that the chief test of education 
is how we behave, then we are—all of us, all the time—walking advertisements of the kind 


and amount of education we possess. 


Investigate promptly reports of vandalism and unseemly conduct on the way to or from 
school, in neighborhood stores, on the transit buses. Don't let the community feel that it is 
useless to bring just and reasonable complaints to the attention of the school. Don't let the 
community get the impression that complaints may be followed by retaliation of some sort 


Make up a calendar of school events—for the entire year if possible. Avoid conflicts with 
church and other community events. Check against religious holidays. Give some compli- 
mentary tickets to representative citizens in churches and in the welfare agencies that have 
co-operative relationships with the school. Watch out for the comfort of the public at 
school events. See to the ventilation, the heating, the safe parking of cars. Don't oversell 
the house. Begin and close on time 


Enter—to win—some carefully selected contests. There are so many of these that we get 
fed-up with them. Frequently they are a dime-a-dozen. Many of them serve no really good 
purpose. But we may very well miss the boat in public relations if we permit other schools 
to win all the prizes with their resultant publicity. People associate winners—in athletics, 
scholarships, essays, posters—with good schools 


Be reasonably well informed about your entire school system. There are many people 
who have no children in school and so have no pipeline to school policy. You meet these 
people at church, at the lodge, at the club, at card parties. They ask questions. It creates a 
bad impression if you know nothing about other divisions than the one in which you work 
It is a lot worse, of course, to be a public critic of other divisions. Ever hear a high-school 
teacher blame his failures on poor teaching in the lower grades? Brother! that is bad ethics, 
and equally bad public relations. 


Be proud of your job and of your school system. Pride and loyalty are priceless ingredi 
ents in any organization. If we display these qualities, pupils will catch the spirit and it will 
spread to the community. A good principal, a good teacher, a good bus driver—like a good 
manufactured product—is always the best advertisement for the company. 
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Senior High-School Section 
DEVELOPING BETTER SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Presiding: Joseph B. Chaplin, Principal, Senior High School, Bangor, Maine; 
Past President and Member, Executive Committee, National Association of 


Secondary-School Principals 


Addresses: 


YOUTH CHALLENGES THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
J. G. UMSTATTD 


a after accepting the assignment to discuss the proposition that youth 
is challenging secondary education, it occurred to me that Paul Elicker and 
his worthy associates responsible for this program must be gentlemen who 
want to have things unanimous. For some years according to current reports 
everybody else has been challenging the schools. Now to make it unanimous, 
these sages of secondary education have brought in the youngsters themselves. 

The predicament of the high-school executive would not be so bad if the 
challenge by the youth and that by the adult were in the same direction. But 
such is not the case. Most challenges that really exist are in opposite directions. 
The youth who actually challenges the secondary school wants changes to be 
made, whereas the adult, particularly the one with vested interests, or the 
intellectual snob, or the chronic critic—this adult is inclined to raise Ned at 
the suggestion of any change at all that would tend to serve youth better. Thus 
the school administrator is in the same dilemma as that in which a longhorn 
steer would find himself were a lasso attached to the end of each horn and 
owboys pulling in opposite directions. The steer is inclined to set his front 
hoofs in grim defiance and perhaps to pull backwards to keep his balance. The 
school executive frequently does exactly the same thing. He strikes a fighter's 


pose and when the going gets too rough he retreats a step or two 


AMOUNT OF CHALLENGE EXAGGERATED 


Lest the title of this discussion and the figure just drawn give the wrong 
mpression, I want to say that in my judgment all this talk of challenge is greatly 
exaggerated. Anyone who visits and works with many high schools knows that 
the vast majority of high-school youth have high praise for their schools. The 
loyalty of youth to school is such that you will find student bodies more likely 


to praise than to criticize their schools even when the school is far below the 
average. And hundreds of their older brothers in Korea today would choose to 
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remain and fight if offered the chance to return or to surrender to the communists 
the American institution of free public education. A goodly portion of the 
American armed forces more than vaguely realizes that public education is a 
vital part of the America we are now in war to save. (We are in war; the only 
thing that is cold in Korea is the weather.) These youth know that public educa- 
tion is the part of our culture that the totalitarian mind at home and abroad 
would like to destroy. Fascism and communism hate free public education in 
the same intense degree because free public education seeks to make men ta- 
tional beings with free minds, and as such they are not easy victims of exploita- 
tion whether the exploitation be for an ism, a doctrine, or a dollar. Youth are 
for the schools and the freedom they guarantee 

The extent of the challenge of the adult is also exaggerated. Some of the 
challengers are like the swamp bullfrog, all head and belly, the head all mouth, 
and with no legs to stand on. Where noses have been counted by Harold Hand 
and others, the vast majority of the people are solidly behind their schools 
This was true when scientific counts were made in Bloomington, Indiana, in 
various Communities in Illinois, in Tyler and Beaumont, Texas, and no doubt 
in numerous other communities known to some of you high-school principals 
Allen Zell, the propagandist for pay, is permitted in free America to pursue his 
own kind of free enterprise and to amass an income said to be $40,000 one year, 
America’s answer to all the Zells is a Roy Larsen and his hundreds of Citizens’ 
Committees from coast to coast and from boundary to boundary. For each 
person that would prey upon the schools, there are a thousand public-spirited 
citizens ready to fight for the schools. 

Occasionally a prophet will arise whose mission is to save education from 
itself. These critics are not to be confused with the propagandist or the rabble- 
rousing foes of democracy. They are usually honest in their convictions and 
sincere in their aims. Some may be seeking notoriety and others may have 
elements of snobbery, self-righteousness, or even spite in their attacks; but 
not any one of them is seeking either to destroy democracy or to make money 
The most recent case comes from Illinois. Here the man has made such an 
absurd interpretation of life adjustment education that his words die on in- 
formed ears. Let us hope that, if this Illinois historian ever tries to write history 
himself, he will be more objective and scientific in locating and treating his 
data than he has been in his recent talks and articles on modern education. For 
example, in an article in the New Republic for January 19, 1953, he refers to a 
statement about life adjustment and says: ‘Sixty per cent—three fifths—of the 
citizens of the United States, # (the statement) asserts without qualification, are 
incapable of being benefitted by intellectual training or even training for skilled 
and desirable occupations." Every informed man in this audience knows that 
there has been nothing said or written about life adjustment education that 
asserts anything of the sort. The statement to which reference was made was 
a plea for more attention to be given to the needs of the sixty per cent of high- 
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school youth who will not enter college or get jobs immediately after leaving 
high school. Every person who understands the movement knows that some of 
those needs are intellectual, some physical, some vocational, and some purely 
personal; and he also knows that the needs vary greatly by individuals. The 
erroneous conclusion drawn by this gentleman simply shows how ridiculous 
one can become who, for whatever cause, moves into an area where his ignorance 
outweighs his information. There is no need of our having concern over such 
challenges. In this particular case, I am informed by an eminent historian of the 
University of Minnesota that the man is being censured by his fellow historians 
who have considerable knowledge of and much interest in our program of 
secondary education 

In closing this part of our discussion, let it be repeated that, when youth 
and adults actually do criticize the schools, their suggestions are inclined to be 
in opposite directions, the youth calling for change and the adults obstructing 
it. Also it is highly probable that only a small minority in reality are criticizing 
modern secondary education, and some of them do so for ulterior purposes or 
from incomplete and sometimes incorrect information. I have a profound faith 
that, in a land where thought is free, twisted facts, half-truths, and sheer lies 
become boomerangs that in time return to strike down their perpetrators. We of 
secondary education want honest and sincere and informed criticism. In fact, 
we are our Own severest critics, because we apply the scientific test to our 
practices as witnessed by many of the 1,520 pages of the Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research. We are constantly putting our practices under the microscope. 
We welcome a similar attitude on the part of others. 

Let us now examine the kind of implied or actual challenge we receive from 


youth. We can usually be sure this source is realistic and sincere 


THE CHALLENGE OF NUMBER 


The greatest challenge of youth to secondary education is at the same time 
the greatest resource America has. It is the sheer number of Uncle Sam's nieces 
and nephews. Ever since our great social experiment to educate all youth 
through high school got under way, the schools have been crowded. Our 
British and continental friends think we are attempting the impossible, and 
the less thoughtful among them look upon our program with critical eyes 
because we do not give exactly the same kind of education to seventy-five per 
cent or more of our youth that they give to twenty-five per cent of theirs. 
Our less thoughtful home-grown critics are also puzzled over this problem 
and want us today to give precisely the kind of education given in their high- 
school days when only thirty or thirty-five per cent of American youth were in 
high schools. In effect this critic says, ‘‘Just see what it did for me.”’ It often 
requires much tolerance to make that observation and remain silent 

Our gradual increase in percentage of youth in high school would have 
resulted in vast incfeases of students if our birth rate and death rate had remained 
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constant. But we have also had a marked increase in birth rate and a constant 
decrease in death rate of children under one year of age, until the total number 
of youth co be given high-school education has become staggering. A prominent 
sociologist, Dr. Carl Rosenquist, has called the unparalleled number of births 
during his last twelve years the great invasion from heaven. Have you examined 
the statistics recently? For your future reference, let us insert the following data 
into the records. The birth rates and number of births each year from 1940 
through 1951 are taken from the Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin of the Federal 
Security Agency, Vol. 14, No. 13, for September 17, 1952. Death rates through 
1950 are those reported in the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1951, Bureau 
of the Census, page 68. The 1951 death rate comes from the Monthly Vital Statistics 
Bulletin, United States Public Health Service, Vol. 14, No. 13, September, 1952. 
The figures for 1952 are estimates reported in the Statistics Bulletin of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, Vol. 33, No. 12, for December, 1952. 





Live births per 1,000 Total number Death pond 1,000 among 
Year for the total population of live births children under one year of age 


1940 19.4 2,558,000 47.0 
1941 20.3 2,701,000 45.3 
1942 2,988,000 40.4 
1943 3,102,000 40.4 
1944 2,938,000 39.8 
1945 2,858,000 38.3 
1946 3,411,000 33.8 
1947 3,818,000 32.2 
1948 3,638,000 32.0 
1949 3,650,000 31.3 
1950 3,628,000 29.2 
1951 3,833,000 28.8 
1952 24.9 (est 3,875,000 28.0+ (est.) 
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Youth of the low birth-rate era of the mid-thirties who are just finishing high 
school and entering college are relatively fortunate because their high-school 
classes were less crowded than classes will be from now on unless vast numbers 
of teachers and classrooms are added. The number entering the seventh grade 
during each.of the next three years will be about 200,000 more than it was the 
preceding year. New all-time records of births occurred in 1946 with an increase 
of more than 500,000 over 1945, and again in 1947, 1951, and 1952. Breaking 
the record of our births per year has become a regular occurrence. 

According to the lead article in School and Society for October, 1952, the 
number of pupils in grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 in our public and private high 
schools in 1951-52 was 6,780,000; and the number predicted in the same 
article for those four grades in 1955-56 was 8,084,000 or an increase of 1,304,000 
pupils between 1951-52 and 1955-56. 

How is this challenge of number to be answered? Not, I hope, in the manner 
suggested by a friend of mine recently. He thought television was the answer, 
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that one master teacher of arithmetic, for example, could teach on television 
for all the children of the state and end all this furor about need for new school 
buildings. It is astounding that such a highly intelligent person could actually 
believe such a plan feasible. Other businessmen at the luncheon table that day 
took issue with their friend. It would be just as reasonable to have one preacher 
for all America and to do away with building costs for all churches. Both 
education and religion require close personal touch. In education the increasing 
diversity of pupils calls for a reduction of pupils per teacher, not continual 
increases. It is beside the point to say that America cannot afford to pay more 
than five billion dollars per year for education when we as a nation, NASSP 
members excepted, spend three times five billions per year for alcohol and 
nicotine 

Edward M. Tuttle in the School Board Journal for December, 1951, estimated 
that by September, 1952, we would be short around 300,000 classrooms in the 
elementary and secondary schools of America. He further estimated that not 
over 41,000 classroom units could be built in 1952 under the current policies 
controlling the allocation of critical materials. This number was 20,000 short 
of the number needed for the increase of 1,690,000 pupils over the preceding 
year, to say nothing of the 18,000 classroom units that, according to the same 
authority, have to be replaced each year “to offset disasters and obsolescence 
dangerous to health and safety.’ Thus the situation was accurately pictured 
last month by Manning in his cartoon of a stork with a diaper full of babies 
flying low, just ahead of a bus load of school children, under the caption, 
“Outrunning the Bus."” New modes and rates of financing education may be 
needed to meet the challenge completely, but it will be met as citizens increas- 
ingly realize that public education is basic to the strength of our nation. 


THE CHALLENGE OF DIVERSITY 


Another challenge of youth to secondary education, one which presents 
an even more complex problem than that presented by their number, comes 
to us from their diversity. As our American dream has found fuller expression 
in higher percentages of youth in high school, the diversity of the student 
body has increased. There are now in our secondary schools the representatives 
of every degree of every trait, capacity, socio-economic status, and every other 
category into which young people may be classified 

Representation has increased most from the less endowed end of each of 
the curves of trait or status. The unfavored few whose presence was ignored in 
the day of the selection of the favored have now come into their own uncer 
the ideal of equality of opportunity for education. This is as it should be. It is 
the surest shield from the iron curtain. 

But the challenge imposed by the situation is gigantic. We are challenged to 
provide each of the 7,000,000 with the education that is best for him, first as a 
human being and an American citizen and secondly as a member of society. 
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All the individual and social needs of each are to be met if our strength is to 
increase, and our society is placing an increasing number of those needs on the 
doorstep of the secondary school 

Only the uninformed believe that the answer is a common diet for all. You 
who are leaders in the life adjustment education movement know best of all 
that the vitamins of the intellect should be an ingredient of high priority in all 
the diets, but you also know better than anyone else the digestive potential of 
the youth under your care. In addition, you are the best informed about the 
vast array of other nutritional needs of youth, and I am sure you will know of 
them even better after the next speaker, Superintendent Gaffney, has spoken 
I will not intrude upon his time by analyzing further the various needs of youth 
included under the challenge of diversity. My task is only to speak of the 
challenges. The other two speakers will give you the answers. 


THE CHANCE TO BE RESPONSIBLI 


In the time remaining, let us consider three challenges that differ somewhat 
in nature from the challenges of number and diversity. The first of these is that 
imposed by youth hungry for responsibility. There is no need of my contrasting 
the few responsible jobs around the home and elsewhere available to youth 
now with the many types of hard work boys did back in the good old days. 
Each one of you fellows has reiterated that story, time and again, to your own 
son in order to reveal to him (before he arrives at the age of true understanding) 
what a great guy you really are. Your sons and mine (who many times has 
heard the story of hoeing corn or raking hay ten hours a day for fifty cents a 
day), these youth of today, both boys and girls, are as eager to prove themselves 
as any boys or girls ever were. They are seething with energy and enthusiasm 
They are eager to add significances and prestige to their names. Let it be re 
membered that history tells of thousands of boys of high-school age who 
volunteered after Pearl Harbor. Ic tells of many girls, too, who did the same 
when given the opportunity. And the record shows that both groups of youth 
earned and received high praise of the admirals and generals for helping to win 
World War II. 

Youth are both willing and responsible. The adult who thinks otherwise 
has forgotten his own youth, or he wasn't worth much as a youth, or he is 
fearful to release any responsibility to youth lest youth fulfill the task better 
than he, or he is too selfish to share the satisfaction of accomplishment. Such a 


person has no place in schools because he is too small to fill any school job. 


You could cite many cases in which you have given important responsibilities 
to youth and have found them worthy of the trust. They fail sometimes, but 
so do we. It was my privilege recently to visit a school headed by a very wise 
man. The management of practically everything outside the classrooms had 
been delegated to the student council which was elected from well-operating 
home rooms. The duly selected leader had been given power to act in the case 
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of each delegated responsibility. I met the student president and the chairman 
of the committees on student activities, assemblies, and buildings and grounds 

boys who were good students, good athletes, and good citizens. If time were 
available, I could tell in detail of how they met their responsibilities with both 
efhiciency and enlightment. Let it only be said that the assemblies and other student 
activities in that school meet the highest standards of the Evaluative Criteria, 
that the cafeteria is clean and orderly, and that the buildings and grounds are 
spick-and-span. Wise principals and teachers all over America have heard 
the cry of youth to be permitted to become responsible individuals, and this 
challenge is being met with tolerance, humility, and self-effacement. And in 
granting this boon in so wise a manner, the teacher and principal are winning 


the gratitude, esteem, and affection of youth 


THE CHALLENGE TO KNOW THE RIGHT 


A second implied challenge of youth comes from his desire to know what is 
right. One day he reads in his civics book that laws are made in a certain con- 
stitutional manner. The next day he picks up the Reader's Digest and reads how 

ne man says they are really made. In class he and his associates discuss the 

principles governing elections. That evening he watches a recast of the Chicago 
convention and later he hears the truth twisted by little followers of big men 
to win votes. He is amazed to learn that a fellow generally known to be a 
scoundrel has been elected by a large majority to the important post of local 
dog catcher because his admiring haters of dogs wanted the dogs caught 

Is current practice the criterion of right or is right defined by principles, he 
will ask in his own language. How to answer that question cannot be told in 
three minutes, or thirty, or perhaps not any one of us is wise enough ever to 
tell it in full. But, nevertheless, it poses a major challenge to secondary educa- 
tion. A part of the answer may be greater realism in education. Certainly a part 
rests in continued stress on moral and spiritual guidance. Perhaps more atten 
tention should be given to helping the youth develop his own set of values 
And the school in all its administrative and instructional practices has no 
alternative than both to set the example and to provide the opportunity for 
practice 

Each generation of youth has always asked its elders, “What is right?"’ That 


challenge faces the secondary school now as one of the constructive agencies of 


our current society. No people can survive that ignores the question. America 
cannot with impunity cross its fingers and cry ‘King’s excuse’ even during the 
fall months of every fourth year. The only safe choice is to be unremitting in 


our attempts to meet this challenge of youth to know what is right 


THE CHALLENGE TO BE UNDERSTOOD 


The fifth and last challenge I should like to call to your attention is youth's 


challenge to be understood. Those of us who are of the last to court in a horse- 
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drawn buggy were not understood by the next-to-the-last horse and buggy gen- 
eration, however much we wanted to be. Now we last survivors of the earth- 
bound ages are confronted by the jet-propelled youth of today. 

The chasm between us and them is far greater than the gap that ever separated 
any two other generations. If you want to hear a strange language, listen to the 
near end of a telephone conversation between two adolescent girls discussing 
their boy friends, or that of two boys discussing their dates for the dance. You 
may get the general drift, but you will miss the finer points that cause the 
giggles. Born to a world at war, living in an era of changing mores and values, 
looking forward to nothing more certain than service in the armed forces, over- 
stimulated by radio, television, and a too-often lurid press, the youth of today 
in their unfrenzied moments desperately want someone who will sympathize 
and understand. The challenge is ours to take the initiative in reaching across 
the chasm. 

The factor of diversity again enters to complicate the problem. The children 
from every conceivable type of home background are in the school, as they 
should be. And they bring those homes to school with them. Vast is the chal- 
lenge for any one principal or any one teacher to understand all who come. Those 
in greatest need of being understood, those who have never been understood, 
these same youth are the least likely to be understood unless we become zeal- 
ously conscious of this challenge their whole beings cast before us, this unspoken 
entreaty to be understood. 

Cases come to your minds by the dozens—the tough guy from across the 
tracks, the neglected child of the broken home, the little Yankee just gone deep 
down South or the Negro boy gone North, the Latin-American lad who couldn't 
understand the work “‘seek’’ because he didn't feel “‘seek’’ at all, the child of the 


immigrant who is fiercely proud of the background his teacher knows so little 
about, the youngster in whose home racial prejudice or religious bigotry thrives, 
or the plain everyday American boy or girl who has a problem too big for a 
young head to solve. All these and countless others fling to us in secondary edu- 
cation a challenge of first magnitude, the age-old challenge of youth to be 


understood. 
THE LARGER CHALLENGE 


Not any one of these five challenges has a chip on its shoulder. Not any one 
of them reflects insubordination, resentment, or defiance. All derive only from 
life and the will to live. Thus the real challenge is only to let live. And in meeting 
this larger challenge with the kindliness of wisdom, we live more greatly our- 
selves. What matter if in granting this right to youth we ourselves are gradually 
pushed aside like the leaves of the live oak, gently pressed from the limb of life 
by the new growth below? For thus to live is to give, to those who follow, 
inspiration and hope, and to receive for ourselves, in the degree to which we 
may have served and inversely as sought, that which is called immortality. 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF YOUTH 
MATTHEW P. GAFFNEY 


INTRODUCTION 


oo learned organizations have given much time to the study and 
presentation of the needs of youth. Most of their studies have been from the 
point of view of adults who look at youth and society and decide fiom experi- 
ence and from needs of society what are the resulting needs for young people. 

I thought it would be interesting to see what high-school students themselves 
feel about their needs. This year, therefore, I sent 550 questionnaires to college 
freshmen and 2,500 questionnaires to high-school students asking what they 
felt about their needs at the high-school age. 

I realize that the questionnaires did not go to a typical cross section of the 
population. Our school is in a residential suburban community with the ma- 
jority of students heading for college. Questionnaires sent to students in an in- 
dustrial community would differ, I am sure, in one particular. There would be 
much more emphasis by students on their vocational needs 

With that one exception, I suspect that the responses of young people would 
not be too different from one school to another. I base this opinion on the fact 
that I have been principal in various types of communities and have found that 
in their fundamental needs adolescents have a great deal in common whether 
they are in rural or urban areas, industrial or residential. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not wish to imply that a curriculum for stu- 
dents should be built entirely on students’ own expressions of their needs. I am 
well aware that society imposes obligations, and that adults because of their ex- 


perience can see needs that students cannot yet appreciate. I do contend, how- 
ever, that it would be an error not to take into account the students’ own feel- 
ings of their needs. Surprisingly enough, there is not as great a difference in the 
two viewpoints as might be expected, although the emphasis is certainly some- 


what different. 
WHAT YOUNG PEOPLE SAY THEY NEED! 


A. Overwhelmingly, the students put first importance on their personal needs. 
I am calling these “psychological” needs and will list some as they express 
them: the need of making friends, of understanding people, of getting into 
activities with other people. This feeling of the need for belonging is perhaps the 
most striking single expression that emerges from the reading of some two 
thousand questionnaires. It occurs in many variations, such as the need for 
learning to be unselfish, to have social confidence, to meet people easily, to 
learn how to act in competition, to learn how to help the less fortunate, to par- 
ticipate in activities, to feel useful, to grow up, to achieve maturity, to learn in- 
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Illinois. 
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dependence, to learn respect for others, to learn how people act in the world, 
to learn how to get along in society, to learn how to be good leaders and good 
followers, to learn friendliness, to learn good sportsmanship, to associate with 
others without prejudice, to meet those of the opposite sex, to have friendly 
association with adults, to be recognized as an individual, to learn to co-operate, 
to learn right attitudes toward people and ideas. Along with these are expres- 
sions of the need to develop responsibility, to make decisions, to determine one’s 
own action, to assume group responsibility, and to become aware of moral and 
civic obligations and the rights of others. 

It is obvious to me then that, when an adolescent tries to take stock of him 
self, he senses that he is a growing being moving from the somewhat ego-centric 
junior high-school stage into the social world of adults. He senses several very 
important aspects of this growth: (1) He wants to develop his capacities as an 
individual and to have adults and classmates interested in him as an individual 
(2) He senses that he is a member of a social group and wants to belong to it 
He craves to act with it and sets his standards by those of the group. (3) He real- 
izes that he is moving from a period of irresponsibility and dependence to a 
period of responsibility and independence, and he craves opportunities to put 
this independence into action 

The reading of all these questionnaires brings home vividly the self-conscious- 
ness of the adolescent, his great need for a feeling that he belongs, his depend 
ence on his associates, and his hope to be sympathetically understood by adults 

B. In considering their needs, students by no means overlook their academic 
needs. I think it is fair to say that academic needs are not emphasized as much as 
their personal needs, but they are mentioned. Most students indicate that their 
major needs in this field are to know how to study, to have good work habits, 
to learn how to think, to learn how to communicate in written or oral form 
They mention their needs to develop the desire to learn; to have intellectual 
curiosity and intellectual freedom; to gain the ability to think logically; to 


organize their time; to read faster; to explore many fields of learning; to gain a 


desire for knowledge; to understand current affairs; to give and take directions; 
to learn to listen constructively and intelligently to talks, plays, and music; to 
take notes; to organize materials for examinations. 

Their feeling for the need of special subject matter field is, of course, influenced 
either by those subjects that they took and profited from or by those of whose 
lack they are painfully conscious. For example, students who had courses in 
public speaking mention that it met a need, those who had no such courses 
mention the lack. 

C. Their vocational needs are stressed less in our particular school study than 
I would expect them to be in the average school. That is to be understood be- 
cause most of our students are going on to college and in their minds preparation 
for college and preparation for their vocations become one and the same thing 
Therefore, vocational preparation is not separated as a special requirement. 
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D. Adolescents feel definitely the need for the development of various atti- 
tudes and appreciations. These overlap item A, but are looked at in a different 
way: the attitude of social confidence, of friendliness, of leadership and follower- 
ship, of sportsmanship, of curiosity, of appreciation of the fine arts, of intelligent 
listening and attitudes toward good citizenship, honesty, fairmindedness, honor, 
responsibility, and confidence. I was struck by the fact that adolescents feel the 
need for developing not only sportsmanship, but also proper attitudes toward 
good sportsmanship, which are not exactly the same thing 

E. Students feel a great need for activities which will develop the skills in the 
items of A, B, C, and D, and because of this they stress the desirability of student 
government, of an opportunity for everyone to be on committees, of a multi- 
plicity of extracurricular activities, of social affairs, of opportunities to accept re- 
sponsibilities, and to participate in the life of the school. They want opportunity 
for developing an honor system, and for service in a hundred different ways 


This category is again another aspect of the previous ones, but from a different 
point of view. For example, a student feels the need for responsibility, he feels 


the need of having a right attitude toward responsibility, but moreover, he feels 
a need for highly complex organization of activities in which he can build up 


skills in assuming responsibility 


WHAT SCHOOLS CAN DO TO MEET STUDENTS’ NEEDS 


Granted that these are some of the legitimate needs of adolescents, what can 
schools do to meet them? 

A. While there are a great many specific things that can be done, I would like 
to say that I consider of foremost importance the philosophy and the atmos- 
phere of the whole school. The school, which has a friendly, democratic atmos- 
phere, and where there is mutual respect among administration, faculty, students, 
and parents, is a school in which proper activities can take place for meeting 
students’ needs. It is difficult or impossible to have a good atmosphere in a 
classroom unless the teacher feels that there is a democratic atmosphere in the 
school. It is difficult for a teacher to allow students to assume responsibility if 
the school system doesn’t make provisions for the teacher to assume responsi- 
bility. Ic is difficult for the teacher to help the student to develop his capacities 
and his interests if the teacher himself has no opportunity to develop and to feel 
that he is important in the institution. This matter of atmosphere of the school 
is subtle and crucial 

B. I would also urge that there are needs to be met whether the students sense 
them or not. Schools are supported by the state, by the community, partly to 
meet the needs of a democratic society, and they have a responsibility to develop 
law-abiding citizens who will take their places in a democratic society. Schools 
must pass on some of the organized wisdom of the human race, and they must 
meet certain state and local requirements regardless of whether students are aware 
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of these needs. In the good school the situation will develop so that students 
by and large will recognize and feel these as their personal needs. 

C. To come back to their self-needs, however, the one of responsibility and 
belonging, which I'd say is universal, is one which every school can plan to 
meet. A feeling of responsibility is wholesome if the school can do something 
about it by finding legitimate outlets and activities. Otherwise, the feeling is 
frustrating. 

Types of activity which will involve self-direction and planning and evalua 
tion are desirable. Here are a few examples of social planning that meet this 
need: Foremost and fundamental to the others is student government. This 
includes studying the financial needs of student activities, setting up and man- 
aging for these activities, organizing and conducting student-supervised study 
halls, holding leadership training groups for the student supervisors of these 
halls, providing for adolescents on Halloween perhaps by organizing and carry- 
ing out an all-school Halloween party with the aid of faculty and parents, study- 
ing the recreational needs of students and trying to meet those that are not filled, 
organizing an honor system for a school and carrying out a series of meetings to 
interest the students, developing a student code of ethics, developing various 
drives to collect clothing or food or money for those less fortunate, controlling 
the student dining hall, developing a statement of student philosophy, organiz 
ing service groups and committees such as a student aid committee, usher corps, 
clubroom committee, trafic squad, public relations groups, and committees to 
carry on drives, attendance collectors, information desk boys, door guards, dinner 
committee, interscholastic relations committee, library monitors, student 
vaudeville committee, girls’ service club in aid to the nurse's office, committees 
of boys’ and girls’ athletic associations to provide student officials and student 
leaders for intramural sports, and service groups of seniors to help with freshman 
orientation. These are just examples of the many things that students them 
selves will think of where they can assume responsibility, where they can carry 
it out, and where they have the satisfaction of working with others to achieve a 
common goal. Incidentally, this is one of the best ways to help race relations and 
eliminate prejudice. If young people work together enthusiastically on a common 


project, they soon forget their religious or racial differences and think of their 


co-operation and the common goal they are achieving. 

D. Undoubtedly, the main responsibility of the school is meeting the adoles 
cent’s academic needs. These cannot be met by expecting that every child can 
achieve a certain level of performance, and by attempting to force the poor up 
to this level while neglecting those who should be on a much higher level 

One of the great failures of the American high school at the present time is its 
inability to challenge able students to work up to capacity. Within the last 
twelve months I have met several scores of foreign teachers who have spent as 
much as six months each in this country visiting high schools. They find much 
to be enthusiastic about, but they are uniformly critical of our inability to chal- 
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lenge our better students to superior work. How can this be done? There are 
many ways. I personally believe in some segregated classes for superior students 
provided, after the superior students are segregated, they are challenged to do 
superior work. Undoubtedly, able teachers in ungrouped classes can challenge 
superior students to do superior work. The challenge can be offered in large 
schools by offering electives, frankly on an advanced basis. In our school we 
have in the senior year two English courses patterned after the Great Books 
course of the University of Chicago. Children are not segregated. They enter 
this course purely as an elective. However, the only students who are interested 
in this course tend to be the more able students. It is a rigorous course with dif- 
ficult materials. To require it of all seniors would be fatal. Many schools offer 
two courses in each science—a college preparatory course and a general course. 
One school that I know uses a Spanish textbook in teaching Latin American 
history. Only good students in Spanish are allowed to take the course. Another 
school that I know gives a minor course in French conversation. This is taken by 
seniors who, in addition to their regular French courses, want to gain more 
facility in the spoken language. In our particular school we have a ninth-grade 
course in which history, English, and science are taught over a three-period span 
with three teachers. The students in this course are selected from the upper 
twenty-five per cent of the school population. They are held to a standard of work 
certainly some of our seniors could not achieve 


Of course this presupposes equal effort to meet the needs of the students at 
the lower end of the academic scale. They have just as definite needs. I am in- 
clined to think, however, that more schools in the country have by force of cir- 
cumstance had to meet the needs of the lower end of the scale than have had to 
meet the needs of the higher end of the scale. Certainly a basic academic need is 
the achievement of the skills of learning; that is, reading, writing, and speech, 
and the fundamentals of mathematics, of scientific thinking, and of the fine arts 
The student’s present need for world understanding requires geography and 
courses in American history, with attention to Latin American history, Far Eastern 
history, and world history. While not all students can study economics, they get 
economic points of view through their teachers in many other subjects. That is 
why it is so critically important that somewhere in this country we raise the 
economic literacy of our teachers. I personally do not think the solution is a 
required course in economics. An excellent start in this has been made by the 
National Committee on Economic Education headed by G. Derwood Baker. 
Northwestern University, in association with the curriculum program of the 


state of Illinois, has sponsored workshops for the past two summers. Then this 


organization for the state has been willing to finance summer workshops for 
teachers extending over a period of two or three weeks. The hope is that a 


teacher who understands economic principles and is economically literate herself 


will give an intelligent presentation in her classes and raise the level of the eco- 
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nomic understanding of her students, whether the course be mathematics, 
geography, history, industrial arts, commerce, or science 

In our school, we are working at the present time to set up a study group 
composed of teachers and parents and possibly students that will meet for a 
series of perhaps eight sessions. We hope to take a basic but relatively popular 
text on economics and get the group to agree to study a section before coming 
to each meeting. We shall have discussions with resource people to help. There 
will be no attempt to advocate any point of view or any doctrine, but a definite 
attempt to create interest in economic problems and some basic understanding 

Another need expressed by some students, although vaguely, is the need of 
understanding and being a part of the community in which they live. I believe 
their school and its problems, for most students, is the dominating factor in 
their community, but it should not be isolated from the community in which 
the school is located. 

Many schools at the present time are developing programs of work oppor- 
tunities for certain students. For these to be of value in any way except purely 
for income, the work experiences must be correlated with the educational pro- 
gram of the school and supervised. I know a school where one teacher has direct 
charge, makes contacts with the employer, has conferences with the student 
and the employer, and checks constantly to be sure that the experience is edu- 
cational and is related to the educational program. For the student who is going 
immediately into a vocation such an arrangement would seem to be extremely 
important. It helps the student to sée the definite connection between the edu- 
cational program and the vocational possibilities. 

There is an expressed need for students to understand the civic life of their 
community. A movement which has gained some headway in various parts of 
the country by helping students feel that they are developing their ability to 
understand and run business is Junior Achievement. I recently visited a center 
located in Evanston, Illinois, and was impressed with the character of the work 
and with the feeling of reaiity that it gave the students. 

Our boys at the present time feel a definite need for information and guidance 
about military services. There are many things that schools can do to meet this 
need. One person in each school can collect information and be available for 
conferences with students. Schools can help students to understand the re 
markable services rendered by USAFI. Thousands of boys in camps are con 
tinuing their education at no expense by correspondence courses and in many 


camps they are encouraged to do so. If a boy who leaves school before gradua- 
tion knows that these opportunities are available and that the school will accept 


the results, a valuable service can be rendered. 

There are certain special needs that schools can meet. In every school there 
are certain emotionally disturbed children. Even with the best intentions in the 
world, the average teacher is not technically equipped to understand or meet 
the needs of these children. In Illinois there exists a position known as visiting 
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adjustment counselor. A person who holds such a position must be a trained 


psvchiatric-social worker 


The values of such work, of course, depend on the individual who has the 
sition. I have seen one school in which something little short of a miracle has 
een performed with students who had not been reached in any other way. The 
idvisers, the deans, the principal, and the teachers were trying to deal with cases 
is if they were normal when they were not. It takes a person with training to study 
the maladjustment of a particular student, someone with time to go back into 
he home situation, to work with the parents, and, finally, to show both child 


ind parents the nature of the problem and to advise teachers how to handle it. 


Adjustment needs of students can be helped in general by testing programs 
It is always important to warn, however, that tests are only one indication and 
not the total picture. I have seen children with high IQ's having a grievous time 
ecause of trouble, let us say, with geometry, and the teacher taking the attitude 
hat the child has superior intelligence and should be able to do superior work. 
Careful testing has shown that the child's general intelligence was high, largely 
on the verbal side, but that actually it was weak on the quantitative side and that 
the youngster was not capable of doing work in an advanced class, or perhaps 
in any class, without some more careful preparation in fundamentals of quanti- 
tative thinking. The testing program seems to be fundamental also in meeting 
he guidance needs in a school where most of the students are going to college 
A major problem arises where a father who went to Harvard and a mother who 
went to Smith take it for granted that their son is going to Harvard. A careful 
program of testing, which over the years of the child's school development indi- 
ates a lack of academic ability; but strong interest, let’s say in art and abilities 
in art, gives objective evidence to help the boy and parent make more satisfactory 


plans for his future 


Some young people feel and express their need for religious and spiritual train- 
ng. On the religious side public schools are at present facing a problem. The 
schools can at least co-operate with the churches in every community, try to be 
is flexible as possible in their programs, recognize the value of the child's re- 
ligious life outside of the school, and emphasize its importance. There are many 
ways in which a school can indirectly show its appreciation of the importance 


f religion in the life of the child 


I know a community where the Jewish population is ten or fifteen per cent 
f the total population of the community. The largest auditorium in the com- 
munity is the school gymnasium. For a number of years the school has given 
the use of this gymnasium, at a considerable inconvenience to the school, to 
the Jewish population for the celebration of some of its most important religious 
festivals. This has not only impressed the Jewish people with the desire of the 
school to co-operate, but it has emphasized for every student in school the im- 


portance of the religious observances of this group. The whole question of in- 
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culcating spiritual and moral values to meet the needs of high-school students 
is one of the important and unsolved problems of the present day. 

When one becomes aware of a need of high-school students, either an ex 
pressed need or one that is sensed by adults, the first and easiest solution is 
always to add a new course to the curriculum. In working with my own Parents 
Curriculum Committee, I have been both amused and bothered by the fact that 
every time parents recognize a need, they recommend the addition of a course 
in the curriculum and then someone else recommends that it be required. It has 
been obvious to school people that this cannot continue indefinitely 

I have a few suggestions for meeting certain needs. I know a school that has 
a woman whom I would designate as a floating teacher in music. She is not a 


member of the music department. She happens to be a very able woman who 


knows German, Spanish, and French, has a background of Latin, is well grounded 
in history, and has given her life to the study of music. I realize that few people 
with this background exist but wish to illustrate what can be done. She is avail- 
able in this school system to meet with a group of history classes when they are 
studying, let us say, the French Revolution, and show how a social upheaval! 
affected the music of the period. She teaches how music developed and how it 
was intimately connected with the life of the people. She has also found that 
children of first year French, or first year Spanish, or first year German, who were 
having difficulty with pronunciation, fell into it naturally when they sang songs, 
so that once a month all first-year French classes meet with her and sing French 
songs. Other schools have a similar teacher in art, who can go into a history class 
at the time that the history classes are studying the Renaissance and discuss with 
them the art of the Renaissance where it has definite bearing on the history of 
the time. The history of the eleventh and twelfth centuries is intimately connected 
in Europe with the great wave of cathedral building; here, for instance, a good 
art teacher can be of great value to the history teacher. In speech, which is one 
of the great needs in communication, a skilled teacher who can work with 
students in English classrooms and with the teacher of the English group, can 
be extremely valuable. Such provisions do not require formation of new courses. 
They do require the willingness of the community and the board to supply these 
extra teachers. 

One of the critical needs of most high-school students is just meeting their 
expenses. Few people who do not study the situation realize the cost of a high- 
school education to a family. In many cases it isn't merely the cost of school 
supplies. A senior boy in high school, for instance, is not earning money to 
help the family. Then there is the so-called “hidden"’ tuition from all the ex 
penses that arise in keeping up with school activities. The burden for the family 
of low income becomes heavy. One school in a relatively large city in Illinois 
discovered that fifty per cent of the students were leaving school between the 
ninth and twelfth years. A careful study of as many of these drop outs as they 
could contact was made. Three principal factors came to light: (1) Some felt 
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that what they were getting in school wasn't worth while. (2) Some felt that 
they came from the “wrong” side of town and did not belong socially. (3) Some 
couldn't meet the expenses. These expenses were fees for the subjects they 
wished to take, cost of extracurricular activities and social affairs, gym clothing, 
and so forth 

One particular school tried to tackle all three problems. The curriculum was 
adjusted to attempt to meet the needs of these students. The board of education 
eliminated all extracurricular fees. Students could attend games, plays, and class 
parties, and the expenses were paid by the board of education or the parents’ 
association. Within a year the holding power of this school increased tremen- 


lously, and part of it was due to the elimination of hidden tuition 


CONCLUSION 


The ten years ahead will bring tremendous increase in the high-school popu- 
lation. Isn't it time we face the fact that compulsory school attendance isn't the 
main answer in dealing with these boys and girls? 

Superior teachers, an adequate and flexible curriculum, good material facilities, 
a realization of the needs of society and the personal needs of boys and girls, 
and intelligence and ingenuity in co-operatively meeting these needs are the 
high points of a future program for the high schools of America. 


THE NEXT JOB IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
FRANK B. LINDSAY 


te public tax-supported high schools of the United States exist to main- 


tain and to further the American way of life. As in the case of the Federal Con- 


stitution, the people have ordained and established secondary schools to insure 
that their posterity shall enjoy the blessings of liberty and domestic tranquility 
essential to the orderly operation of business enterprise and representative gov- 
ernment. Although many nations have accepted responsibility to prepare selected 
students for admission to their professional schools and universities and some 
maintain at public expense schools to train other young people for agriculture, 
business, and industries, it has remained for the several states of this republic to 
levelop the public high school as a single institution uniquely adapted to edu- 
cate all young people toward competence alike in home-living, citizenship, 
occupation, and spiritual self-realization. 

The extraordinary growth of public high schools in this country both as to 
numbers and attendance affords an unequalled example of the soundness of the 
American conviction that people can be trusted to look after their own affairs. 


Frank B. Lindsay is Assistant Chief of the Division of Instruction in the California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, California 
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Public education in the United States has not been a Federal concern as it has 
been in France, Germany, and Great Britain. Instead, in this nation public high 
schools triumphantly vindicate the wisdom of the authors of the Constitution 
who reserved to the states all areas of government not specifically delegated « 
the Federal union. Through their diversity and freedom to experiment, the 
public high schools have expressed the varying aspirations of the people by 
sections and regions to assure for their children the good life as they have con 
ceived and given substance to the American Dream 


EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


That public high schools have been devised and utilized by the American 
people as practical instruments to transmit and interpret between generations 
the deepest purposes of their souls, however, at once gives special significance 
to the immediate situation in which secondary education in the United States 
now finds itself. To intrust to the individual state and local community re 
sponsibility to maintain a high school affords them opportunity to provide the 
best education their resources and insight can command; but also it entails a 
risk. Some states and communities seem to command little either of this world’s 
goods or of the things of the spirit. At present there is not equality of oppor 
tunity for young people throughout the United States to enjoy the benefits of 
an adequate high-school education 

The very real inequalities that do exist have been strikingly highlighted by 
the findings of Selective Service with respect to registrants rejected for failure 
to pass the Armed Forces Qualification Test.' The startling and disturbing fact 
is that the number of rejections on account of failure to pass the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test varies among states all the way from one man out of fifty in 
Utah or Minnesota, through one in every ten or eleven in California, Illinois 
and Pennsylvania, to one of every two in three southern states. Even in Ohic 
one out of eight fails the test; in New York and Michigan it is about one in 
every seven. From Delaware and Maryland south of the Mason and Dixon Lin« 
and the Ohio River westward there is not a single state whose rejection rate is 
less than one man or more in every five. Whether these states are unable « 
finance effective secondary schools, or whether there are differentials in the 
schooling available to youth of Negro or Mexican parentage, the stark fact is 
that the state in which a boy or girl happens to reside may make the difference 
between opportunity to acquire an adequate education or the stifling of potential! 
ability and initiative. The United States cannot continue to tolerate such marked 
unevenness in the quality of high schools. Without depriving states of their 
privilege to determine the direction of their public schools, means must | 
found to assure a minimum adequacy of secondary education for all yout! 
anywhere in the land 


fe 


U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards: Armed Forces Rejections During the First Year 
Korean War—(no date) based upon statement by General Hershey before the Interstate and Foreign Commer 
Committee, House of Representatives, June 9, 1952 
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Although the statistics of Selective Service just reviewed point up the results 


of inequalities of educational opportunity between regions of the nation, the 







































problem essentially is not sectional. In California, for instance, where a con- 
siderable amount of public money from state and district sources annually is 
expended for secondary education, there still exist too many needless, small, and 
inadequate high schools continued for reasons of community pride at the ex- 
pense of the children’s futures. One serious impediment to equalization of sec- 
ondary education nation-wide is the continuance of school districts inappropri- 
ate in size, taxable wealth, and population 

The fact is that high schools cannot continue to go on doing as they have 
lone even if they should want to do so. Great numbers of children, whose 
housing in classrooms has plagued elementary-school administrators these past 
years, are speedily arriving in the high schools. California again, as an example, 
must double its secondary-school facilities before 1960. The still unused bond- 
ing capacity of the school districts where expansion is necessary will suffice to 
build only half of the required construction; the state must come to their rescue 
for the remainder. 

There is little reason to suppose that similar conditions do not exist nation- 
wide with respect to high-school housing and district capacity to build. It has 
been difficult enough to find means to provide elementary-school classrooms. 
The costs are compounded for high schools since, apart from classes in academic 
subjects, special purpose rooms such as laboratories, shops, and gymnasiums 
are required. As the public is presented with the bill for these proposed additions 
and replacements of plant, searching questions will undoubtedly be asked of 
administrators about the necessity, effectiveness, and economy of current prac- 


tices in high-school education. 


DIFFERENTIAL CURRICULUMS 


The standpoint from which high-school offerings will be reviewed will vary 
widely with the convictions of the groups concerned—the public in general, 
parents, teachers, and the governing boards of school trustees. Neither the public 
in general nor parents are of one mind about the meaning and worth of high- 
school education. There are those who continue to deplore the passing of the 
old-time high school whose students were highly selected and whose curriculum 
was to prepare for admission to college. Again, there are those who would have 
the high school place pupils for the most part in training for vocations except- 
ing, of course, their own children. The teachers frequently express their positions 
in terms of their teaching specialties. The fact is that educators and laymen alike 
too often argue from misconceptions of the purposes and actualities of present- 
day high-school education. For example, loose statements are made which as- 
sume that most entering high-school students today still take Latin and algebra. 

: The 1948-1950 Survey of Education in the United States conducted by the U. S. 
Office of Education, however, reveals that only 1.5 per cent of all the enrollments 
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in secondary-school classes are in beginning Latin and but 5.2 per cent in ele- 


mentary algebra. 


The Biennial Survey of Education in the United States shows in fact that in 
public high schools in 1949, ninety-six per cent of the pupils in grades nine to 
twelve were enrolled in classes of English, including dramatics, speech, and 
journalism. Likewise seventy-five per cent were enrolled in social studies classes, 
fifty-five per cent in mathematics, fifty-four per cent in sciences, twenty-six per 
cent in industrial arts, fifty-nine per cent in business courses, and twenty-four 
per cent in homemaking. Enrollments in industrial arts equal those in elementary 
and advanced algebra. Enrollments in both homemaking and typing exceed 


the total for all foreign languages. 


Even in the academic subjects, however, the content of instruction has 
undergone in recent years much change. The modern course and textbook 
in plane geometry with emphasis upon critical thinking and functional applica- 
tions bear little relation to the geometry taught to former generations which 
consisted so largely of memorization of proofs of abstract propositions. The 
task of secondary education today is not so much to abandon the teaching 
of traditional subjects as to review instructional practices and to select topics 
of present-day significance from the large body of knowledge available in 
each of the several fields. The subject-matter of driver education, for example, 
can become as usable a vehicle for teaching exposition, outlining, and note- 
taking as were the Roger de Coverly Papers. The important difference is that driver 
education has meaning for high-school boys and girls while Addison and 


Steele frequently fail in communicating with today’s adolescents 


There are teachers who deplore the cluttering up of the curriculum, as they 
think of it, with required instruction in driver education, for instance, first aid, 
or conservation education. They conceive of instruction in these areas as com- 
peting with and crowding out older studies. Such a viewpoint evidences lack of 
insight into the purpose of high-school education. A high-school curriculum is 
not some fixed body of knowledge handed down from the ages which must be 


presented in textbooks of certain reading difficulty; it is really a process by which 


adolescents* become more mature through reliving human experience repre- 
sented by the areas of mathematics, English, social studies, physical and life 


sciences, and others 


A course of study which tries to ignore the impact of radio, television, and 
motion pictures upon young people leads to boredom and impatience on the 
part of the pupils and to exasperation and frustration on the part of teachers 
Both must live in a world in which the life-or-death struggle against com- 
munism, military service, civil defense, and urban living and industrialization 
are ever-present and pressing facts. The organization of subject matter must be 
adapted to the mode of living American families follow today 
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One consequence of the situation in which secondary education now finds 
itself is the heightened concern of the public and parents to know what the 
high school is teaching. This can well be illustrated by reference to the many 
inquiries launched by school administrators and others to discover what the 
public thinks about their schools and what jobs they want schools to undertake. 
An example is the public opinion poll, taken in San Diego, California, a year 
ago by a well-known public relations firm, wholly independent of the board of 
education and teachers. One third of the people pooled expressed themselves 
as well satished with the work of the schools and another third stated themselves 
to be fairly well satisfied, all things considered; but major fractions of the public 
were not positive how good a job the schools were doing in teaching funda- 


mentals in character training and in citizenship 


INFORMING THE PUBLIC 


A parallel example of public opinion polling is the Michigan questionnaire 
which had been distributed in fifty-four communities by last May. From 24,000 
replies it appeared that three fourths of the people in that state believe that 
high-school graduates today are as well educated as high-school graduates of 
a generation ago. A third thinks that high schools should do more about 
driver education. One half feels that more needs to be done at teaching the 
history and geography of the United States and the world. Three fifths think 
that such topics as keeping family budgets and child care should be studied 
at school. And three fourths want high schools to train young people for em- 
ployment in skilled trades 


The San Francisco Chronicle for April 29, 1951, reported a poll of 2,700 parents 
in Palo Alto, California, the seat of Stanford University. Ninety-seven per cent 
said that high school should be just as much concerned with students who are 
not going to college as with those who are. A like percentage believed that 
school should help all students to learn effectively to participate in group 
planning and action. Eighty-six per cent want junior and senior high schools 
to give all pupils experience in working with their hands. Nearly a half feels 
that every student should be prepared to make a living by the time he graduates 
from high school. All these inquiries show that the high schools still need to 
explain many parts of their current programs to large segments of the public. 
There exists confusion in the public mind as to the degree of responsibility and 


purpose of high schools for youth 


The necessity of the high schools to interpret their programs to the public 
is well summed up by Dr. James Bryant Conant former President of Harvard 


University in his book, Education in a Divided Worl 


To laymen who pass judgment on the public schools one cannot repeat too often—edu- 
cation is a social process, our schools and colleges neither operate in empty space nor serve 
identical communities. Before you judge a school, analyze the families from which it draws 





, 
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its students and the opportunities presented to its graduates. What may be a satisfactory 
curriculum for one group of pupils may be highly unsuitable for another. And the difference 
is often due not to discrepancies in the intellectual capacities of the students but to the social 
situation in which the boys and girls are placed. This in turn depends on the nature of the 
local community of which the pupils and their parents are a part 

The fundamental task of public high schools is to maintain at once consist 
ency and diversity. The high-school curriculum cannot be a single course of 
study because communities differ; their paramount needs vary. But all of them 
must work toward a single result in terms of American citizenship, national 
loyalty, and responsibility toward family, employment, and government. 

While money must be found to house the ever-growing numbers of high 
school pupils and to attract competent teachers to instruct them and although 
economy and efhciency must operate in learning, the challenge to the high 
schools today is to develop teamwork between community and school. The 
‘Framework for Public Education in California’’ states, “The school and com 
munity are inseparable. The program of instruction derives vitality and purpose 
from the resources of the community and in turn lifts and enriches the level of 
life in the community.’ This sets forth today's task for teachers and principal 
in every high school: to know the pupils and their homes and opportunities; 
to make effective courses of study which will enable these boys and girls better 
to fulfill the promise implicit in their aspirations and capacities to make con- 
tributions to national welfare and progress commensurate with their ideals, 
energy, and enthusiasm 

This task requires the closest co-operation between laymen and educators 
To realize such co-operative endeavor makes new demands upon high-school 
principals. The principal must achieve mastery in handling human relations, in 
utilizing the personalities of his teachers, and in harmonizing the viewpoints of 
radically different community groups. The principal has responsibility to lead 
teachers and parents to see the high-school curriculum in its setting of American 
life today. Only the principal, who has the confidence of his faculty, can enlist 
teachers in the arduous work of keeping instruction abreast of the times. To 
make effective practices in classrooms urgently required calls for the whole- 
hearted leadership and understanding of every principal. 

The public high school has survived many crises in its career. Originally it 
showed that it could respond to altering conditions in national life to an extent 
which the academy could not equal. It has survived its time of total enslave 
ment to college admission requirements which began in the 1890's and was 
completed early in this century. Today it has won respect in its own right as the 
chief training ground for the young manhood and womanhood of this republic. 
The bright tomorrow of public high schools in the United States rests in the 
hands and vision of the high-school principals. May they find within their souls 


the qualities of leadership and insight which the occasion demands! 


? California State Department of Education Bulletin, November, 1950, Page 27 
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Junior College Section 


DEVELOPING A COMMUNITY COLLEGE PROGRAM IN 
YOUR COMMUNITY 


Presiding: John L. Lounsbury, President, San Bernardino Valley College, San 


Bernardino, California 


Addresses: 


MAKING THE COMMUNITY SELF-STUDY SURVEY 


ERNEST R. BRITTON 


the kidnergarten and the high school in earlier years, the community 
college movement seems to have reached a stage of acceptance on the American 
educational scene when the rate of diffusion is due for acceleration. The curve 
of growth in community college enrollments closely parallels that of high- 
school enrollments a generation ago. Recently the Conference Board of New 
York City indicated in its chart service that the per cent of all public school 
students at secondary level had grown from 3% in 1900 to an estimated 16% 
in 1953. Correspondingly, the increase in per cent of students in schools beyond 
high-school level had grown from 1.4% in 1900 to an estimated 6.2% in 1953. 
In the one year from 1951 to 1952 the enrollments in junior colleges increased 
19.7%, while higher institutions of all types showed an increase of only 1.5%, 
according to the U. S. Office of Education. Former President Conant of Harvard, 
a strong advocate of local two-year post-high-school programs, has envisioned 
the four-year college as a “vestibule to university work.”’ Just as truly the local 
community college is becoming the vestibule to useful and happy living for all 
of our young citizens and adults whatever their needs, their interests, and their 
future may be 

The growth of community college enrollments is taking on all the ear-marks 
of fold-movement in America. Heretofore about one-half of your young people 
have not finished high school. Only 20% of America’s high-school graduates, 
primarily though not purposely selected through economic status, are now 
receiving advantages of post-high-school education. Americans are becoming 
alert to the fact that economic status has no monopoly on ability or worthiness 
of young people to profit by formal learning in late adolescence and beyond 
high school. It is therefore very normal in a democracy that the people should 
turn to their local school system as the means of tapping the most promising 
source for the abilities needed to meet these complex and demanding times. 
That source is the great reservoir of American young life containing a half of 


our young people not completing high school and three fourths or more of our 


Ernest R. Britton is Superintendent of Schools, Midland, Michigan 
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high-school graduates who for one reason or another terminate their formal 
training at or before the twelfth grade 

The causes of early school leaving and, to the degree that the formality of 
high-school graduation marks a stopping point for the education of so many of 
our youth, high-school commencement can be Trojan horses to the strength of 
our society. Town-folk and country-folk, civic and military leaders, workers 
and executives, folks from every walk of life are becoming aware that late 
adolescence is the rusting spot for too much human life. ‘Rust is expensive,”’ 
they say. ‘Such waste is consuming our very life as a nation,” they assert 
“What can be done?’’ they ask. NYA, CCC, Selective Service, compulsory 
military training, and other forms of youth guidance under federal direction 
have not been the means of redemption acceptable to our people as a permanent 
on-going program. 

In the basin of the Great Lakes a meaningful legend has been given to us 
by the Seneca Indians. The beautiful princess Floating Cloud was sought for 
marriage by a neighboring chieftain who was wise, brave, fearless, and over- 
powering of his enemies. But he was selfish and not handsome, whence his name 
Homely One. Floating Cloud's father was flattered by receipt of many pretty and 
valuable gifts befitting a chieftain of such fame seeking the hand of a lovely 
maiden. At last her father consented to her marriage. But she could not love 
the Homely One. 

In desperation, Floating Cloud ran to the river, climbed hastily into a canoe 
and pushed out into the rushing river that was called Niagara. Death in the 
turbulence of the falls would be better than a living death in the hands of one 
she did not love. 

But Hinun, who watched over health and harvests and sent the rain, dwelt 
in a cave beneath the falls. Seeing that Floating Cloud was too beatuiful to die, 
he caught her in his arms just as her canoe was dashed upon the jagged rocks of 
doom. 

Floating Cloud lived in the cave of Hinun for many months. He was a teacher 
He taught her all that he knew. He told her why so many of her people were 
dying from sickness. Beneath the village, he said, a great snake lay coiled 
His food was the flesh of her people. Because his appetite was never satisfied, 
he poisoned the springs so that sickness prevailed and her people became his prey. 

Now Homely One finally was overthrown and died. Then Hinun returned 
Floating Cloud to her home. She called her people together and taught them all 
that Hinun had taught her—how the serpent lay coiled beneath them, poisoning 
their water, weakening their strength, waiting his chance, and devouring them. 
She taught them better ways of living. She persuaded them to work diligently 
and to move closer to the lake. But the serpent followed. Three times they moved 
their camp and three times the serpent followed. 

But on the third time, Hinun, keeping ever watchful care over those who 
help themselves, struck the serpent with a thunderbolt. Not until the fourth 
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thunderbolt did the serpent die. He was more than twenty arrow flights long 
and it took the strength of all of the Senecas to roll his body into the river. 
As it drifted to the falls it became wedged between the sides of the river and 
with the weight of the monster the rocks gave way and fashioned the crescent 
shapes of what is now Niagara Falls 

The American people, like Floating Cloud's people, are ready to work toward 
eliminating waste in human resources. The usual fifty-year lag of time from 
introduction of a good school practice until its general diffusion has about run 
its course in the case of the community college. The final blow to lethargy in 
diffusing it in its modern design is about to be struck. Public opinion, properly 
informed, appraised, and channeled, can be the thunderbolt 

When Floating Cloud returned to her people she taught them to do for them- 
selves. In a democracy self-providence is the approach to lifting lay under- 
standing about the community college. It is not one of selling the public a 
bill of goods which it already owns, but of showing the people the power of 
education and of the schools in improving the lives of individuals and of the 
social and economic order. This hope for the schools can be accomplished by 
first identifying, then defining and meeting the needs for changes in the kind 


and extent of the school offering. 


CHALLENGE TO SCHOOL LEADERSHIP 


The school administrator in furnishing leadership with this concept becomes, 
like Floating Cloud, not only the chief teacher, the community being his class- 
room, but also a chief citizen. His role becomes that of social engineering. 
His function is to point the way toward improvement of schools in terms of 
changes necessary to meet demonstrated and felt needs of life. His challenge 
is to lift lay understanding of what good schools can and should do, for in 
the knowing thereof is generated the will to obtain them. His success, and 
more important the success of the schools in meeting educational needs, 
depends upon his skill in identifying the elements of the community which 
mold public opinion, and in using the proper working tools with which to keep 
open the community channels through which flow the information about what 


good schools can do and the responses of laymen to that information. Thus 
may the schools entrusted to his leadership become adaptable schools. Thus 


may the community college come into wider being and more effectively serve 


its purpose. 

Experience has demonstrated that procedures for accomplishing change in 
the school pattern, as for all change, follow seven steps; namely, (1) identifying 
the need for change, (2) inventing possible solutions, (3) trying the proposed 
solutions experimentally, (4) appraising the proposals, (5) approving or adopt- 
ing a proposed solution, (6) implementing the approved plan, and (7) inter- 
preting its operation. To the degree that the people participate in these seven 
steps for school improvement, to that degree school government or administra- 
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tion can be described as democratic. A school is not truly a community school 
until the people really feel a closeness to their schools. It is through participation 
accompanied by self-determined sacrifice, that a feeling of closeness is achieved 

Popular participation and self-imposed sacrifice were the essential elements 
of the uniquely American town meeting in colonial and early statehood days. 
In the recent past efforts have been made to revive the town meeting approach 
to governmental proceedings. Perhaps the current attacks on public education 
have their roots in a feeling of distance from the schools, born of lack of par- 
ticipation in evolving social change. Can it be that school leadership has been 
self-determinant? Like Floating Cloud's father has school administration, 
yes the very teaching process, attempted to impose a marriage of an educational 
program, which is neither universal, adequate, nor effective enough, to an 
unwilling public? Is lack of popular participation in school affairs the serpent 
which is bidding to devour our very institutions of democratic life? The current 
five-year Kellog study of the problems of school administration is focused 
upon this problem of educational leadership 

As the guiding hand of Hinun inspired Floating Cloud to lead her people into 
greater co-operative efforts for community improvement, so it may be that the 
current widespread search for new techniques to keep the schools close to the 
people may not only rid the schools of their enemies but also lead to a more 
effective and therefore a more acceptable educational pattern. The community 
self-survey is emerging as one technique which has accomplished much here 

The community self-survey has no particular form applicable to all com- 
munities alike. Neither can it be seized upon as a panacea for all educational 
ills. On the contrary, it is just one device for involving the people in school 
change, its general characteristics giving flexibility to fit any community which 
possesses enlightened and courageous leadership. How one community used the 
self-survey will be described in some detail. 


EXAMPLES OF COMMUNITY SELF-STUDY SURVEY 


The rapid growth of the school population in Midland, Michigan, over the 
past several years, together with civic and industrial developments, brought 
many problems of school program and housing for consideration. In order to 
keep the people alert to the nature of these problems and to make wise adust- 
ments, the board of education has endeavored always to keep the people fully 
informed. The people in return have demonstrated an unusual interest and 


support in behalf of the schools. 


Preliminary Steps 

For the past several years a device has been employed in Midland which is 
designed to open the channels of community-wide participation in school im- 
provement, on the part of laymen as well as professional personnel. It has been 
called a ‘‘School Study and Planning Conference.” Jointly with the several local 
associations of parents and teachers, the board of education has authorized the 
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calling of the conference. The chief officers of all known organizations in 
the school district were invited by letter to attend the conference or be repre- 
sented. Through the press all individuals who had an interest to do so were 
invited to attend. Through the ofhcial school bulletin the teachers and staff 
members were urged to be present. Each conference has been more widely 
representative of the community than preceding ones 

The program for the conference was arranged by a representative committee 
The president of the PTA council served as presiding officer. The president 
of the board of education discussed the board practices and policies which 
encourage action “toward even better schools."’ (The quoted phrase was used as 
the title of his address.) Those assembled were then asked to express in a few 
words their feeling of school needs. Each suggestion was written on a blackboard 
and also recorded by a stenographer. When all suggestions had been made an 
arbitrary arrangement of them was made into about six general areas of study or 
interest. The assembly was then divided into study groups or special interest 
groups and each was assigned a classroom for further analysis of the suggestions 
A chairman was appointed for each group and when assembled each group 
elected a “‘reporter."’ The latter was responsible for reporting the group findings 
orally to a final assembly before adjournment and in writing to the super- 


intendent of schools 
These reports were assembled and mailed to the members of the board of 


education, to all community organizations on record, and to all individuals 
registered at the meeting. Thus, a cumulative record of expressed needs of the 
schools is being developed. Added to the awareness of overcrowded school 
conditions, the material in these reports led the board to set up a self-survey 
program for the school community. A steering committee was appointed to 
work out the details of committee organization and study procedure. The steer- 
ing committee consisted of three board members, one of whom served as chair- 


man. The board president and the superintendent served as ex-officio consultants. 


Work ing Committee 

The self-survey plan submitted for board approval by this steering committee 
called for the appointment of four study committees and a reviewing and recom- 
mending committee. Collectively the entire personnel of the five groups would 
comprise the “Committee on Unmet Needs." The board member who served 
as chairman of the steering committee continued to serve as chairman of the 
“Committee on Unmet Needs.”’ He, with the president of the board and super- 
intendent of schools, became an ex-officio member and consultant of all com- 
mittees but without power of vote 

Membership on the five respective committees was made up of one member 
from the board of education who, with the steering committee, selected a 
nucleus of laymen to establish initial membership. The board member presided 
until the group had elected its own officers. Each committee was free to expand 
its membership as it wished. The four study groups were called upon to present 
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their findings in writing to the reviewing committee for analysis, refinement 
recommending a course of action, and establishing priorities to accomplish the 
recommendations. The reviewing committee in turn was charged with the re 
sponsibility of putting the final report of the four study groups in form for 
presentation to the board of education 


Areas of Study 


The areas covered by the four study groups included 

1. The Nature of the Midland School Community. Its history, industrial life 
cultural status, educational level, recreational interests, census data, birth rates 
and trends, home construction, school construction, school enrollments, and 
financial status. 
2. The Physical Plant and School Sites. Condition of buildings and fixed equip 


&. 


ment, repair and maintenance needs, life expectancy, feasibility of additions, and 


adequacy and location of sites. 

3. Educational Offering and Organization. The operating philosophy and ob- 
jectives of the school system; principles of learning; scope, sequence, and con 
tent of the curriculum; organization of the schools with respect to the educa 
tional offering; relation of the educational offering to the needs of the learners 
and to life in the community. 

4. Special and Extended Services. Criteria for an extended service program, edu 
cation of deviates, services to staff personnel, services to pupil personnel such 
as health services, lunches, recreation and sports, handling of supplies, facilities 
for maintenance, transportation, and administration quarters. 


Non-Resident Consultative Services 


In many school surveys non-resident professional survey experts have been 
called into a community to do the job. The procedures followed in the Midland 
self-survey plan did not minimize the advantages of the specialist in the filed of 
educational planning. As a matter of fact, it is felt that the manner in which con 
sultative services have been used in this self-survey did much to bring wisdom 
and assurance into the recommendations contained therein. 

As the study program proceeded and as needs were felt, the several committees 
frequently ‘called in to advise them people especially trained and with proved 
experience in the area under study. Civic and service clubs, and the parent-teacher 
associations shared the expenses of such services with the board of education 
Usually the specialist spent a morning in analyzing the problem with local com 
mittee members, visiting the schools and making on-the-spot observations. The 
problem was further discussed and analyzed at a luncheon conference with 
committee, board, and staff representatives. Further observations were made in 
the afternoon, and at the end of the school day (about 4:00 p.m.) the consultant 
met in a sort of workshop session with interested people including laymen and 
teachers. In the evening the consultant would, upon occasion, address a public 
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meeting speaking to the point or area of school need under study. Specialists 
of differing points of view were consulted and the committees were free to weigh 


the variances of opinion and come to their own conclusions and recommenda- 


nwons 


Resident Consultant 

The City of Midland like every community is itself rich in talent which was 
lrawn upon as occasion demanded. There is an unusual number of former 
teachers and school people from many communities throughout the nation 
whose contributions to the study have been very valuable. The nature of local 
industry has attracted many able and well-trained professional people to the city, 
ind their services have been especially beneficial. In addition, the abilities of the 
instructional, maintenance, and administrative personnel of the school system 
were called upon and found productive of major recommendations. Members of 
the City Planning Commission and city officers also made valuable contributions 
and the reports of the commission were a part of the study materials of the 
several committees. Students provided a very fertile source of felt needs and 
suggestions 


ADVANTAGES OF THE COMMUNITY SELF-SURVEY 


The procedures briefly described above have done much to encourage wide 
participation on the part of laymen and school personnel working together to 
discover school needs, to invent means to satisfy these needs, to open the chan- 
nels for lifting community understanding about what schools can do, and to 
make it possible to get the kind of schools which will fill the educational needs 

By drawing upon lay and professional talent in making surveys during the 
past several months, an unusually fine record of educational and plant needs is 
now at hand. The data have not only been collected and appraised by the original 

findings” or “study” committees, but they have also been reviewed and re- 
evaluated by a committee, one half of whose members were not connected with 
the original study. Board members have been in close contact with the research 
and discussions, as well as with the findings and the recommendations of the 
several groups as they applied themselves voluntarily to their assigned tasks 

With the board sitting in final review of the work of the several committees 
and of the many citizens assisting in the studies, a third refinement of the findings 
was possible. Extraneous and unnecessary items of need were eliminated and 
only the needs of first priority were recommended by the board to the public for 
final action. It was to accomplish this purpose of “screening” that the board 


saw fit to organize the procedures to study unmet needs in the way it did 


NEXT STEPS 


The program of action and recommendations in this report were mere “first 
steps” to school improvement. We are now emerging from the blueprint stage 
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of planning to the more tangible stage of construction. Democratic procedures 
have brought forth plans for school improvement. Since democracy includes re 
sponsibilities along with its freedom, it now devolves upon the people of Mid 
land to undertake by co-operative participation a continuing program of school 
growth and improvement “toward even better schools."’ They feel their re 
sponsibility and speak proudly of ‘‘our schools.’ 

The board of education is the legal and elected body to represent the people 
in fulfilling their wishes in school matters. Many of the committee fecommenda 
tions may be accomplished directly by board action. However, those which in 
volve new construction, bonding, or financing above constitutional limitations 
must receive endorsement by the people in an election. Democratic procedures 
which call upon the electorate for continued participation to bring school im 
provement are a part of the still unfolding program. The people, therefore, will 
be called upon to express their approval or disapproval of a school building 
program reflecting the planning described in committee reports. One election 
was carried by a five to one vote just thirty days after the committee report was 
accepted. It therefore becomes the democratic responsibility of every citizen to 
become thoroughly familiar with the findings and recommendations freely 
arrived at in these studies of unmet needs in the schools of the community 

One of the major recommendations of the survey committees has been for the 
establishment of a community college. Committees have been very active in 
studying the program content, scope, and services the community college can 
offer to a community. Pilot courses and programs have been introduced. Six 
hundred students are enrolled Groups are now at work appraising the value of 
such an extension of the school program compared to the impending needs for 


housing students at lower levels. Can the community afford both? What build 


ing facilities will be needed? Still other groups have been studying the feasibility 


of school district re-organization. A summary report will soon be submitted t 
the board of education and action committees will be set to work on the adopted 
program About 800 people have been involved in these studies 

Floating Cloud persuaded her people to move three times before the thunder 
bolt of public opinion and acceptance of program produced a better way of life 
But accomplishment came through action of the people. It is by such concerted 
action of the people today that education at all levels, and not the least at late 
adolescent levels, will be kept growing and improving because the schools are 
kept close to the people who own. them and who furnish the young people to 
be taught. The challenge to educational leadership is real and it is here. The 
people believe in their schools and they are ready to help improve them. They 
are looking for the able leadership of a Floating Cloud to help them channel 
their thinking and their energies. The community self-study presents itself as 
one device which can provide valuable assistance for school improvement and 
extension of educational opportunities,—and this includes the community 


college 
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PROBLEMS OF STAFFING THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


ROSCO C. INGALLS 


HE community-junior college goes forward at a rapid pace and all current 
trends point to an increasing acceptance, both in theory and in practice, by the 
public, of this important institution as an essential part of our democratic 


system of education Let us look at the record to SUPpoOrt this fact 


1. Community Colleges Proposed for b Ca After a study of educational oppor- 


tunities in North Carolina, a Committee of twenty-two leading citizens has recommended 
to the board of education a system of community junior colleges throughout the state. The 
institutions would offer two years of preparatory work for college or professional training, 
vocational and technical courses, adult-education programs, and in-service training of em- 


ployed persons. The Committee proposes that these colleges should be as nearly free as pos- 


Suggests a tuition fee of not more than $40 a year. It recommends that the state 


hould assume at least one half the cost, but that the planning and control should be local- 


snould 


It indicates that each community should be expected to provide the site and school 


, an | 


A recent statistical study reported in School and Society® establishes the fact that if present 


trends continue there will be enrolled in the high schools for the school year 1965-66, 
12,920,000 students or 91.5 per cent of the population of high-school age. The figures also 


show that there will be enrolled in the elementary schools for the school year 1957-58, 


27,609,000 using United States Census data. It is expected that by 1967-68 more than half a 
million students will receive their bachelor degrees each year 
3. College growth in California leads the nation and California institutions are outstrip- 


ping the rest of the nation in growth. College enrollment in the nation in 1900 was 238,000 
In 1950 it was 2,400,000. This is a tenfold increase compared with the same period of a 


twenty-ninefold increase in California. California may expect by 1970 the enrollment of 
twice aS many students as there are at present 


i. The education profession faces an additional burden of supplying the U. S. govern- 


ment with teaching-minded technicians for the job of bringing technical aid to peoples 
government officials told chief state school officers last week. Point Four workers 


be well-adjusted, like to work with people, have skill in education principles and 
ral or industrial ‘expert’ is not, in itself, sufhcient. Govern- 


techniques. Being an agricult 
ment does not want social misfits in important overseas jobs, and looks to the already under- 
stafied teaching profession for hel; 

5. Wm. F. Ogburn, Professor Emeritus of sociology, at the University of Chicago, told 
1 } 


his students recently that by 1995 they ‘would see the following happenings:* 


No more heavy muscular work for labor, with light labor even giving way to more 


automatic production in factory, store, home, and transportation 


d 


More and more inventions, coming taster and faster 
| 
i 


Some dispersal of population resulting from developments in transportatuon, par 
/ 


ticularly of helicopters and highways, airplanes and rockets 


Reported in College and the NEA, November I 195 
School and Secrety, October > 
Dr. J. Harold Williams, provost iversity of California at Santa Barbara in a pul address December 
17, 1952 

‘ Educational Summary, December 20, 1952 


Rosco Chandler Ingalls is Director of East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, 


California 
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An average income of $6,000 a family with the purchasing power of 1952 money. 
An era of automatism; an age of gadgets . 

Mechanical power, cheap, abundant and fatigueless for the basis of material wealth 
and income. 

6. The President's Commission on Higher Education believes that community colleges, 
in the future, will serve the needs of the people in much the same manner as high schools do 
today. Free public education will be extended to include the fourteenth year. California 
operates under such a plan. The same movement is under way in Florida, New York, Texas, 
Maryland, lowa, Oklahoma, Michigan, Washington, Wisconsin, Idaho, Illinois, Pennsyl 
vania, and other states 

These varied facts support the thesis that the comprehensive community- 
junior college is the new frontier in American education. The development of 


that frontier is calling for men and women who have the characteristics of 


pioneers. The territorial “expansion of our United States through the work of 


pioneers is characterized by a powerful influence described as “westward expan- 
sion” and “‘winning of the west."’ An equally powerful influence directed by 
new pioneers is in our-hands now, 1952 to 1992. We may describe it as the ‘‘up- 
ward extension of our secondary-school system"’ and the “‘winning of de- 
mocracy” in community life across the nation. 

We will look at the problems on staffing a community college from the point 
of view of the chief administrative officer of this college, variously described by 
the terms: president, principal, director, superintendent. The chief adminis- 
trative officer of the community junior college possesses a sound working knowl- 
edge of the functions of the community junior college. His decisions in selecting 
personnel, buildings, equipment, organization of curriculum, student activities, 
community relations, and associated matters must always be guided by this 


philosophy. 
FUNCTIONS 


What are the functions of a community-junior college? We answer within 
the framework of our experience and policies in California. There are six major 


functions: 

1. Terminal Education. A complete training should be given to those students who will 
finish their period of formal education in the junoir college. This training, which is commonly 
referred to as terminal education, should be designed to achieve occupational competence, 
civic competence, social competence, and personal adequacy. 

2. General Education. Every junior college student should be given that training which 
will prepare him to function effectively as a member of a family, a community, a state, a 
nation, and a world. 

3. Orientation and Guidance. \t is the specific responsibility of every junior college to 
assist its students to ‘find themselves.’’ A program of training and guidance should be pro- 
vided so that every student may discover his aptitudes, choose a life work, and prepare for 
the successful pursuit of such work. 

4. Lower Division Training. Each junior college should provide lower division or the first 
two years of senior college work for the limited number of students who plan transfer to a 
university after completing two years in junior college. This training should be broad 
enough to include the lower division requirements in the liberal arts, scientific, engineering, 
and professional fields. 
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5. Adult Education. Every junior college should co-operate with other public educational 
institutions in providing instruction to meet the needs of adults living in the region. The 
program of training should include cultural and vocational education 

6. Removal of Matriculation Deficiencies. Junior colleges should provide opportunity for 
students who failed to meet entrance requirements to some university, to remove such defi- 
ciencies and thus to qualify for admission in the higher institution of their choice 


In 1947-48, a Report of the President's Commission on Higher Education 
was published in Vol. III, page 5, of the report Education for American Democracy 
the five basic functions and purposes of the community college are defined.* 
These . are 

1. The community college must make frequent surveys of its community so that it can 
adapt its program to the educational needs of its full-time students. These needs are both gen- 
eral and vocational 

2. Since the program is expected to serve a cross section of the youth population, it is 
essential that consideration be given not only to apprentice training but also to co-operative 
procedures which provide for the older students alternate periods of attendance at college 
and remunerative work. 

3. The community college must prepare its students to live a rich and satisfying life, 
part of which involves earning a living. To this end, the total educational effort, general and 
vocational, of any student must be a well-integrated single program, not two programs 

1. The community college must meet the needs also of those of its students who will go 
on to a more extended general education or to specialized and professional study at some 
other college or university. 

5. The community college must be the center for the administration of a comprehensive 


adult-education program 

There are, also, five essential principles to guide the operation of these 
specific functions 

1. The educational services provided will be for all the children of all the people 


2. These educational services will be for all the people too 


3. These educational services will be provided for youth and older adults regardless of 
race, color, creed, economic status, or social background 

i. These services will be essentially free through the fourteenth grade 

5. The people of the community must have an understanding of the purposes of the 
community college and identify themselves with the attainment of these purposes 


ORGANIZATION 


Our chief administrative officer is endowed now with a sound fundamental 
knowledge of the varied functions of a comprehensive community junior 
college and with the principles of a democratic educational philosophy by which 
these functions will operate. He moves first to select his administrative assistants. 
For a small junior college he will need at least two such assistants, designated as 
deans. One dean will be in charge of admissions, records, and guidance. The 
second dean will be in charge of student activities and student publications. 
For a medium sized (1500-2500) junior college, an organization of the type 


presented in the following chart is recommended 


» Bogue, J. P., The Community College, page 245 
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Duty statements will need to be prepared in advance for each of the positions 
Personnel should be picked so far as is possible to match adequately the re- 
sponsibilities of the position under consideration. Certainly each person selected 
will need to understand the varied functions of a comprehensive community 
unior college and the democratic educational philosophy under which these 
principles will function. Certainly the deans selected will have certain personal 
haracteristics, work habits, and attitudes. Among these, we can name: (1) 
the drive to get things done; (2) the ability (a) to plan, (b) to recruit qualified 


to organize resources, and (d) to evaluate the completed job in 


assistants, (¢€ 
preparation for the next job or the same job when it recurrs again; (3) the ability 


to keep in action, often under pressure, in overtime periods devoted to getting 
the tasks completed. This requires vitality and endurance, (4) the ability to ac- 
ept difhcult assignments without getting upset emotionally, or getting his 
associates in emotional off-balance attitudes, (5) the ability to overcome ob- 
stacles in the road to the attainment of goals for achievement set up by our 


educational philosophy for the comprehensive community junior college 


CURRICULUMS 


Let us assume now in selecting the instructional staff for the college that the 
lirector and his staff have determined the courses and curriculums to be offered 
by the college. This decision will have been based on community surveys, on 
consultations with workers and employers, and with high-school principals 
whose graduates will wish to continue with educational programs in post 
high-school institutions. The curriculum of our comprehensive community 
junior college will provide for occupational training, for general education, and 
for adult education. We recommend that ehe curriculums for a medium-sized 
community college be grouped into occupational ‘‘families."" We recommend 
the major pattern of classification used by the United States Census Bureau 
Curriculums offered will provide for occupations of the professional type and 
semiprofessional terminal-trade-technical types. Each will be two years or less 
in length. A sample distribution of curriculums is now suggested with the 
reservation that additions to or deletions from the list will be made to fit the 
community and/or regional area concerned. Note that a number of non- 
traditional college curriculums are named. These represent the “‘new look” 
of the community college. The current new look may become obsolete, but 
not so the urge and the obligations always to be a leader in “‘new look"’ services 
in the community college. We group these occupational curriculums under 
hive major “‘families”’ 


Agriculture 
Ornamental Horticulture and Landscaping 
2. Art, Home Economics, and Music 
Art 
Fashion Design and Merchandising 
Graphic Arts 
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Home Economics 


Music 


3. Business 
Accounting 
Accounting, Co-operative Training Plan 
Advertising, Co-operative Training Plan 
Banking, Co-operative Training Plan 
Clerical, Co-operative Training Plan 
Credit Union Management 
Insurance, Co-operative Training Plan 
Management 
Merchandising, Co-operative Training Plan 
Retail Credit and Financial Management 
The Secretaryship 
Secretaryship, Executive 
Secretaryship, Government 
Secretaryship, Legal 
Secretaryship, Professional 
Selling, Co-operative Training Plan 
Wholesale Credit and Financial Management 


pes 
~ 
= 


dustry 

Architectural Drafting 

Construction 

Drafting 

Engineering Option 

Engineering Technology 

Industrial Management 

Mechanical Engineering 

Photography 

Technical Electronics 

5. Health, Civic Improvement, and Welfare 
General Education 

Journalism 

Journalism, Co-operative Training Plan 
Journalism, Editorial 

Journalism, Newspaper Advertising, Business Management, and Promotion 
Laboratory or Medical Assistant 
Laboratory Technician—Chemical 
Police Administration 

Prenursing 

Recreational Leadership 

Sanitarian 

Social Welfare Aide 

Vocational Nurse 


THE COLLEGE PLANT 


Our chief administrator now faces the problems presented by physical fa 
cilities. Similar to those people who have “greatness thrust upon them,”’ he 
has a high-school plant or a vacated liberal arts or small university plant thrust 
upon him—or even perhaps surplus buildings from a military defense training 
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plant. Alterations and improvements are then in order as directed by the educa- 


rional philosophy of the comprehensive community junior college and the 

































eeds of the community of which it is to become an integral part. if fortunate 
enough to be given a site with instructions to plan and proceed with the con- 
struction of a plant, he must be careful in the selection of an architect and 
\ilding committee and then be constantly and aggressively on the alert to 
void having the finished product come out as a high-school plant or liberal 
ts college or a rigid trade-technical type of plant. In the not-too-distant future, 
r new administrator may turn for help to newly created departments of 
architecture within the state department of education where there will be kept 
an adequate file of comprehensive community college plans of sufficient 
liversity to satisfy local community needs and aims. Until such time as this 
guide-to-planning data is available, he, with the aid of his staff, will have 
to do creative work in the pioneer and frontier area of the community college 
guided by his educational philosophy and the curriculums that have been set up 
accordingly to meet community needs 
We, by this time, have now selected our head administrative officer, his 
administrative staff, his curriculums and courses, and the physical plant for the 
community in which the personnel and program will operate. Four great tasks 
yet remain 
Finding and selecting members of the instructional staff 
Co-ordinating the activities of his administrators and teachers 
Locating agencies that will train new members of his instructional staff or provide ex- 
periences for in-service training programs for those staff members he now has 
4. Recruiting a continuing acceptance and active support of the community in which his 
mmunity college is to be a center for education, entertainment, recreation, and an asset in 


every way that appeals to community pride and loyalty 


STAFF SELECTION 


The task of finding and selecting members of the instructional staff is our 
major problem for attention at this time. It can be asserted that there is no more 
important problem. We are looking for men and women with an adequate 
philosophy about comprehensive community college education; with training, 
academic and employment to fit the job; with sharpened skills, with motivations, 
and with enthusiasms for teaching in our community college. We try to find 
such persons in high schools, in the liberal arts four-year college or university, 
in the graduate schools of our teacher training institutions, in other community 
olleges, and in the occupational areas for which we train. We must be prepared 
to find a shortage of personnel adequate to meet the objectives we have estab- 
lished 

The principal difficulties to be encountered were reported in 1944 by a com- 
mittee on the Preparation of Teachers for the American Association of Junior 


Colleges 





* Reported in the Junior College Journal for May, 1944 
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1. Preparation is too frequently of a narrow and specialized nature 
2. Candidates show a dominate interest in subject matter with little or no interest ir 
young men and women 

3. Candidates offer an unbalanced training program. They may have majored in educa 
tion with a consequent lack of thorough subject matter knowledge or in a subject matter 
field with no training in education, psychology, guidance, human relations 

4. Candidates do not understand the community junior college as a unique institution 
They think of it as a cupola on a high school or as a basement in the traditional four-year 
college 

5. Candidates are lacking in the personality traits requisite for the dynamic leadership of 
youth and of adults in the community 

6. Candidates lack the ability or knowledge to relate their teaching to practical, every-day 
problems and thus are unable to understand the many problems faced by the student i 
today’s community junior college 
7. Candidates are too frequently dominated by interests in research and publicatior 
rather than in teaching as such 

8. Candidates too frequently think of community junior college teaching as a stop-gay 
until they can get university positions 


9. Candidates too frequently lack employment experience 

The problems of selecting personnel are best solved by supplementing the 
oral interview with the head administrator and his assistants by competitive 
examinations—oral and written—and evaluation of training and experience 
The specifications for such examinations vary with the subject and/or skill 
field concerned; thus, flexibility in the selection process is provided. In academic 
and general education fields, a master’s degree in the field concerned should be 


required. In trade-technical fields, skill and experience take priority over the 


master’s degree. The details of administering such an examination system can 
best be discussed at another time and place 

Mr. William R. Wood, specialist in junior college education in the United 
States Office of Education, reported in May, 1950:’ “Within the next ten years 
it is quite possible we shall be obliged to find and to train 50,000 professional 
personnel for mew community college positions. This may well be a minimum 
figure referring only to jobs that do not now exist in institutions that have yet 
to be established."’ A colossal task, isn't it! We must go to work at once on this 
unfinished business with the staff and leaders in our teacher training institutions 

The staff, best available in spite of all the difficulties, is selected and goes 
to work to create this new institution. The creative work is done in the class 
room, on the campus, in student activities and in the community through 
participation and leadership. In other areas of the traditional school system 
we have frequently said to ourselves: “Our dividends on teaching are deferred 
We must wait until he or she has matured!’’ Not so in this new comprehensive 
community junior college! Either you create “satisfied customers,"’ the students, 
or you lose them. If lost, your project folds up in your hands; if satisfied cus 
tomers, the word passes around and you gain students and expand services 


The students respond quickly with expressions of satisfaction and are quick to 


? Junior College Journal, May 1950, pp. 513 & 
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tell you about unsatisfactory conditions in teaching. These satisfied customers 
become builders with you. You, therefore, soon discover where mistakes in 
judgment have been made in selection of staff members and have opportunities 
to correct them. Where selective judgments have been right, results blossom 


rapidly and effectively before your eyes 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 


Our administrator must deal with many publics in his relations activities and 
one of the first of these is his faculty. He must not be so busy in searching for 
ind finding staff members that he neglects to provide good equipment and a 
good housing environment in which the staff will function. In addition to these 
two items, his administrative policy must provide also:* 

A regular scale of salaries with equal pay for equal work, provisions for increments 

i the amount equal to the needs of well-educated people who will devote their lives to 
the profession of teaching 

A satisfactory retirement plan, group insurance, and sick leave 

3. Tenure of office established under protective conditions which should be specifically 
stated 

4. Regulations regarding rights, freedoms, and privileges. If they are otherwise than those 
permitted to any good citizen, they should be thoroughly understood and agreeable before 

ntracts are signed If the college wishes to attract and hold persons of high honor and 
ibility who are wholeheartedly committed to the profession of teaching, it must create the 

vironment in which such persons may devote themselves to their work and grow with each 
year of service 

Our new head administrative officer of our new comprehensive community 

nior college has the needed vitality, endurance, and health. His motivations 
and enthusiasms have been fired by the ideal of services to be rendered to his 

mmunity by this new and unique institution. His staff is working effectively 
rhe shape of things to come, out on the new horizons for tomorrow, reveal this 
type of college as a typical American community institution. The personnel 
working in it are builders, not only of the physical assets of the community, 
but also of the spiritual forces, expressed through youth and adults, for keeping 
our Democracy strong. No greater energizing set of experiences can come to a 


teacher, to administrators, to students, and to the residents of the community 


UNIFIED DISTRICT OR SEPARATE DISTRICT—WHICH IS 
BETTER FOR THE COMMUNITY AND ITS COLLEGE? 
BASIL H. PETERSON 


= to attempting to resolve this controversy, we must first understand 


the difference between a unified district and a separate district. A unified district 


may be defined as one in which the junior college, the high school or high 
* Bogue, The Community College, page 293 
Basil H. Peterson is President of the American Association of Junior Colleges and Orange 
Coast College, Costa Mesa, California 
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schools, and perhaps the elementary schools are governed by the same board 
of trustees and administered by the same superintendent of schools. A separate 
junior college district is administered independently from other levels of educa 
tion 

An evaluation of the independent district versus the unihed district requires the 
consideration of several specific questions. These questions include the follow 
ing: (1) Which type of district provides for the greater breadth of curricular 
opportunities? (2) In which is it easier to co-ordinate the educational program 
(3) Which type of district makes for the most effective teaching and administra 
tion? (4) Which costs the most? (5) In which is the holding power of students 
greater? (6) Which type of district provides the better collegiate environment? 
Let us consider each question in turn, recognizing that reactions will be based 


primarily on personal experiences in the public secondary schools of California 


BREADTH OF PROGRAM 


In order to meet the diversified needs of youngsters, especially in the vocational 
and technical areas, it is essential that a junior or community college offers a 
large number of two-year programs. This is an impossibility without having a 
fairly large number of students. Without at least 500 students a community 
college is forced to limit its terminal program of instruction. With 1,000 « 
1,800 students a much broader curriculum can be provided within reasonable 
costs. 

It becomes evident that it would be impossible for a junior college united 
with a small high school, or two, to have sufficient students to offer a program 
of sufficient breadth to meet a wide variety of educational needs. An independent 
junior college composed of several high-school districts would be more apt to 
succeed in this respect. Therefore, unless a junior college is unified with one or 
more large high schools, it would be better that it be independent. As such, it 
would encompass several high-school districts and, hence, acquire more students 
and be able to provide a broader program of instruction 


CO-ORDINATION OF OFFERINGS 


When a school system is unified, it is often assumed that there is automatic 
co-operative endeavor which results in the co-ordination of educational offerings 
This is not necessarily true even in a school system such as Pasadena’s where 
the 6-4-4 administrative organization is in operation. The following recommen 
dation contained in the Pasadena school survey is indicative that co-ordination 
in a school system under the same administration is not automatic 

It is recommended that provision be made for closer co-operation and better co-ordination 
berween the Pasadena Junior Colleges and the Pasadena lower schools, particularly the 
junior high schools 

a. In developing a continuous program of general education 

b. In improving vertical articulation in all continuing aspects of the program of instruc 


tion 
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c. In criteria and procedures for the evaluation of students that identify proficiencies as 
well as other aspects of student growth as they move upward through the system 

1. In providing a continuous program of counseling' 

Co-ordination, integration, co-operation, and articulation are not achieved 
by unifying a school system. They are the results of united effort and hard work. 
A co-ordinated and integrated curriculum may be developed between inde- 
pendent high schools and a junior college. It can result through dynamic leader- 
ship and willingness on the part of all concerned. However, in all fairness it 
must be admitted that the unified system provides the better framework in which 
ro secure Co-operative results 

Although the framework might exist, the co-operation is often lacking. 
Many of the teachers on the high-school level of a unified system aspire to be- 
come teachers at the junior college. A large portion of those who aspire never 
make the grade. This results in establishing a “soured” high-school element 
who are not prone to go all out in co-operating with an institution which is 

too good” to want their services 

Another factor which often exists in a unified school system in creating fric- 
tion between high-school and junior college teachers in the same system is 
that in some instances the college teachers have a higher salary scale and, hence, 
there is jealousy. On the other hand, where a single salary schedule is in opera- 
tion, some of the college teachers are irritated because they feel the elementary 
and high-school teachers are the cause of their low salaries. As a result, an 
atmosphere is created which makes co-operation difficult 


EFFECTIVE TEACHING 

Teaching is effective in a school or college when the instructors are high- 
calibre persons, are well-trained, have the proper attitude and are enthusiastic 
with their opportunities to teach. A college is in reality no better than the 
quality of its teaching staff. High-calibre instructors with adequate training 
and experience cannot be attracted by low salaries. Other factors being equal, 
the larger the junior college district, the greater its taxable wealth and the greater 
is its ability to pay good salaries 

There is another factor which might enable independent junior colleges 
to pay better salaries and, hence, attract superior personnel. Often in unified 
districts, money raised from taxes is not sufficient to provide first-class educa- 
tional opportunities on all levels. Hence, if there is a shortage of funds, not 
enough to go around, the junior college is the one which usually suffers. There- 
fore, it may happen that some of the tax money raised for the junior college is 
liverted to the lower levels in order to do a adequate instructional job where 
education is compulsory. In independent junior college districts all the funds 
raised go to the support of the college. In general, this would result in more 
effective teaching because more money is available to attract teachers and to 
purchase instructional supplies and equipment. 


Pasadena School Survey, Page 296 
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EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATION 


A broard of trustees and a superintendent of schools who have two or more 
levels of education under their jurisdiction face a tremendous task. The prob 
lems of the elementary schools and the high schools are often gigantic. As 
a result, too frequently the board and the superintendent have to slight the 
college. There is no question but that an independent junior college district 
should be more efficiently administered. In such a district, a board of trustees 
and a superintendent are able to give full time to the problems of the junior 
college and, hence, should be able to do a better job than if they must divide 


their time and efforts with other segments of the school system. 


COST 


Does a junior college in a unified district cost a community more than an 
independent junior college? This question is very difhcult to answer. Comparing 
the cost per unit of average daily attendance in different types of junior colleges 
would mean very little. There are too many other factors which have a bearing 
on the existing costs 

A better approach would be to analyze the situation. A unified system could 
result in cutting administration costs and some transportation costs. On the 
other hand, an independent junior college district which encompasses several 
high-school districts would have a much larger tax base. In the large independent 
junior college district, the tax burden is distributed to more people and, hence, 
makes the cost per taxpayer less. The large junior college district will have 


greater enrollment and, hence, reduce the cost per student 
HOLDING POWER AND DRAWING POWER 


There is evidence to show that the ability of a college to draw and hold its 
students is independent of the type of college organization. The following 
quotation from the Pasadena School Survey substantiates this fact 

Data presented in Tables 4 and 5 show the drawing power and the holding power of 
Pasadena Junior College education compared to the California state averages and to eight 
other California public junior colleges of medium or larger size representing various types 
of school organizations: separate two-year colleges in separate junior college districts; two 
year colleges in unified districts; two-year junior colleges in high-school district; two-year 
associational type in high-school district. The data point to no clear relationship between 
type of school organization and drawing power or holding power. It is more likely that 
drawing power and holding power are related to the availability of instruction and to the 
way in which the program of instruction meets the felt needs of youth, the community, and 


the surrounding areas.” 
DESIRABLE COLLEGIATE ENVIRONMENT 


The environment of a community college should be in keeping with the 
degree of maturity of the students who are enrolled. The collegiate environ 
ment should be one that provides more freedom and requires more responsi 





? Pasadena School Survey, Page 233 
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bility than is the case for the high school. Too often a junior college which is on 




































the same campus with a high school operates on the environmental level geared 
to the maturity of high-school youth. It is also true that a board of trustees and 
S a superintendent find it difficult to establish a framework of operation that 
gives due consideration to different maturity levels. The independent junior 
college is ina better position to establish an environment of operation which is 


S geared to the maturity of its students 
SUMMARY 


Is a united or a separate district better for the community and its college? 
The independent junior college is better in providing breadth of curriculum, 
effectiveness of teaching, effectiveness of administration, and desirable collegiate 


: environment. Although the unified district provides a suitable framework for 


> o-ordination and integration of curriculum, too often there are other factors 
S which prevent co-operative working relations between the teachers of the 
> lifferent levels. The type of district has no significant bearing on the holding 

or drawing power of a community college. Although unification tends to cut 
i overhead administrative costs, a large independent district will distribute the 
e unior college costs to more people and, hence, make the burden on each 
l taxpayer less 





: ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE UNIFIED 
. AS COMPARED TO THE INDEPENDENT SYSTEM 
FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


E. L. HARVIN 


, ; = unified system of community college administration so far as this 
paper is concerned will be identified as that form in which the public school 
officials are also the administrators of the college; the college classes are housed 
in the same building with those of the high school; and this system is based 
upon the assumption that the thirteenth and fourteenth grades are a part of 
secondary education. On the other hand, the independent system will be identi 
f hed as one in which there is no legal or authoritative relationship with the 
public secondary-school system; the college is free to develop fully its pioneer- 
ing spirit in community services; it is housed in its own plant; and that part of 
; its program which is of collegiate grade is higher education 

A personal note may be pardoned at this point. My experience in the com- 
munity college field extends over a period of twenty-six years. The first eleven 
of these years, 1927 to 1938, I was a member of the faculty of the Texarkana 
c Texas) Junior College as a classroom instructor with some minor admunistra- 
tive duties. Since 1938 I have been associated with Del Mar College, Corpus 


Christi, Texas, as an administrator with no teaching duties 


E. L. Harvin is President of Del Mar College, Corpus Christ, Texas 
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Texarkana College, though at present in the process of severing its relation- 
ship with the public schools, was throughout the period I was a member of 
its faculty an excellent example of the unified system. Both high-school and 
college classes met in the same plant, both used the same laboratories and 
library, and both were administered in finances, personnel, and curriculums 
by a superintendent-president under the authority of the public school board of 
trustees. The growth of the college was very slow and at times it seemed 
stymied 

The Del Mar College district was organized in 1935 with boundaries coter 
minous with the public school district. Its finances were separate, even though 
it was under the jurisdiction of the public school board of trustees, and nominally 
supervised by a superintendent-president. In practice, however, it has operated 
as an independent organization with its own campus, buildings, and personnel 
Its independent status was exemplified in 1938 when a recently appointed super- 
intendent-president told a new dean: “I have had no experience with a junior 
college. It is my understanding that you know how to supervise and administer 
its personnel and program, and as long as you succeed everything will be fine 
When you fail, we will get another dean.” The new dean was told to deal 
directly with the trustees. Today Del Mar has its own board of regents, and the 
college is a fine example of the independent community college district. Its 
growth has been most satisfying 

From the above you will correctly appraise the writer as an advocate of the 
independent system of community college control and administration 


AVAILABILITY 


The advocates of the unified system seem to hold to the view that the com- 
munity college is an upward extension of the public school system. Their thesis 
is that the thirteenth and fourteenth years should be more closely associated 
with the upper two years of high school; that the students in these four years of 
training are a more homogeneous group in personality, interest, and learning 
ability; and that the junior college years should be just as free and available as 
high school. There is some truth in this philosophy of the community college 
No school executive will argue seriously against any movement to make the 
freshman and sophomore years more accessible to the rank and file of American 
youth and at low student charges, provided such a program falls within the 
ability of the state and local community to meet its cost adequately 

Are the first two years of college secondary or higher education? California 
has by state law defined this unit of formal education as secondary. Why? Was it 


to qualify the junior colleges of California to receive certain Federal funds 
designated by Federal law for vocational education on the secondary-school 
level? Did financial expediency create a philosophy? Financial expediency does 
not necessarily produce sound educational philosophies. The latter is the 
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pioneer working deligently to meet and solve educational needs as they de- 
velop. Financial solutions will naturally follow the proving of a new educational 
need, such as this new American educational unit which many call the com- 


munity college 


REGIONAL THINKING 


One will find that generally throughout the eastern, New England, and 
southern states community colleges are considered as higher education. They 
are so Classified by accrediting agencies. The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools in its published accrediting standards defines a junior 
college as “‘an institution of higher education."’ It is also recognized by the 
American Council on Education as belonging to higher education. The same 
is true with the Department of Higher Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Association of University Professors. It was so 
recognized by the President's Commission on Higher Education. Are these 
associations wrong in their appraisal of the work of the community college? 


If the thirteenth and fourteenth years are secondary education, then it logi- 
cally follows that they should become a part of our public school systems in 
fact as well as in theory; that the work should be housed in public school build- 
ings and supervised by the superintendent of schools and his staff. What are the 
results of such an organization? Does the superintendent have the time to give 
proper guidance to the college? Will the dean, who in many cases is also the 
principal of the high school in the 6-3-3-2 plan, give priority to the college, 
or will he leave it almost wholly to the mercy of his subordinate, the assistant 
Jean or the registrar? Will those students who plan to go on to senior college or 
university be properly trained to pursue successfully their junior courses? Will 
the students and the community be proud of the college? And, finally, will the 
college enjoy a commendable growth which will be derived only from the full- 
time leadership of its chief executive? In short, is not the unified system of 
control and supervision a detriment to the growth of a community college, 
especially if it is located in a community of sufficient size to support post high- 
school education? There may be no sound objections to the unified system in 
areas of scattered population and low financial resources. In fact, it may be 
the only means of providing two additional years, of training for many American 


communities 


CURRICULUM 


The advocates of the unified system contend that the curriculum of the 
freshman and sophomore years, as a logical part of the secondary-school system, 
should be closely articulated with the rest of the secondary schools. Certainly 
the work should be closely correlated with the student's previous training, but 
should this be accomplished even in partial disregard of what is to follow in the 
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training of those who desire to pursue beyond the community college their 
college education? This is a very old problem. We have always heard about the 
poor preparation found in a new crop of freshman students. Should senior 
colleges lower the standard of American collegiate education in order to bridge 
this gap? Is it not a matter of unceasing efforts on the part of educational 
leaders in both high schools and colleges to improve the quality of the twelfth- 
grade product and after his entrance into college to work just as diligently for 
a proper adjustment to college level work? The 6-4-4 plan with its secondary 
approach to the problem merely postpones its solution. In this system classroom 
instruction in the thirteenth and fourteenth grades is influenced by its close 
association with high-school work. The tendency is toward two more years of 
notebook work, outlines, projects, field trips, with textbook assignments and 
recitations based thereon—all in the main high-school techniques. The student 
is far too often denied the challenge of a new educational experience, new 
teachers but not lecturers, finer laboratories, a new and larger library in which 
to pursue his interests, and the thrill and deep satisfaction the freshman gets in 
being promoted to college. The independent system for college administration 
is not shackled by a Siamese union with high school. This the student readily 
realizes 

Personalities change more rapidly during adolescence. One's interests at this 
period in life seem to be in a state of continuous change. Those matters of su- 
preme importance in the ninth grade are of mere passing interest a year or two 
later. There is too great a change in students’ interests in a four-year age spread 
for the group to be homogeneous. Very little of concern to an eleventh grader 
is of interest to a student in his fourteenth year. After one passes his mid- 
twenties, this difference is not as great, but it was very pronounced in his 
adolescent years. Is homogeneity desirable in educational units or areas? If so, 
a two-year college has a distinct advantage in the training of young post-high- 


school Americans. 
ADMINISTRATION 


Leadership is important, but no one individual is necessarily responsible for 
the development of an educational institution. Many community college ad- 
ministrators are complimented on jobs well done—on outstanding achieve- 
ments. They will, of course, in all sincerity and humility admit that they were 
associated with a splendid group of junior executives, fine instructors, and an 
excellent student body, all working in an environment of intense community 
interest and support. Under which system of public control do you generally 
find this record? Is it not under the independent system where the chief college 
administrator is responsible only for the college, where all instructors teach on 
the freshman and sophomore levels, where the students, both terminal and 
non-terminal, feel that they are really in college, and where the work of the 


college as a separate, distinct, and independent unit of education challenges and 
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receives the co-operative interest of the community? In the unified system we 
generally find the chief college administrator is also the superintendent of 
schools. Does he have the time to be both a superintendent of schools and a 
college president? Where he has both responsibiilities, will he not give most of 
his attention to the public school grades? In a typical system of this type he is 
the chief executive of a college, a high school, one or more junior high schools, 
and several elementary schools. Will anyone doubt where his time should be 
spent? He would have to be a superman to give the community college its due 
in leadership 


INSTRUCTION 


Instruction is of paramount importance in all educational endeavor. In the 
four-year junior, or community college, the instructors generally teach on both 
secondary and college levels. This calls for two experts in one person. What 
do you find in this situation? One instructor, because of his training, secondary 
experience, and professional associations, will teach both high-school and 
college classes on the secondary level, while a colleague with only collegiate 
experience will conduct the same type of classes on the college level. After 
four years, a student graduating from this system will find it rather difficult to 
become adjusted to the junior level of collegiate work. All university colleges of 
education offer methods courses—separate and distinct by areas, such as ele- 
mentary, junior high schools, and senior high schools. Occasionally one may 
find methods courses for college instructors. Why these different programs in 
teacher preparation? Is it not to meet the particular needs of rather homogeneous 
areas? By combining two, or a portion of two, of these areas in one educational 
unit confusion in methods of teaching will generally result in a poorer product. 
Methods and content of teaching in the first two years of college should be 
vastly different from high-school materials and techniques 


FINANCE 


In any college community the problems of adequate financial support and 
economies in operation are of supreme importance. Many institutions must be 
properly financed and economically administered to survive. The tenure of a 
college president is often terminated by failure to manage wisely this phase of 
the operation of a college. Community college executives live with and under 
the daily observation of interested taxpayers. They and their boards of trustees 
must give much time and thought to matters of finance—to the appraisal of 
new educational demands and ways to meet the costs involved in these new 
educational services. Which system is best, financially spreaking, for the com- 
munity college? This question may not be answered by a simple formula. Many 
complicated issues are involved, such as density of population, transportation of 
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students, taxable valuations per capita wealth, curriculum needs of the com- 


munity, and many others 


As with other aspects of the community college, this paper's assigned length 
will not permit more than a brief reference to this problem. In communities of 
small population and low property valuations, the unified system with its 
economies in operation may be the only means whereby a junior or community 
college can operate, and, therefore, it is the best system for this situation. In 
brief, here it is simply the unified plan or no college. On the other hand, it 
seems to be the opinion of most community college executives that the inde 
pendent system with its freedom of initiative, full-time administrative leader 
ship, instruction by teachers especially trained for community colleges, greater 
homogeneity within its student body, more highly developed student and com 
munity interest, and its programs of collegiate training, adult and vocational! 
education, and community services is by far the better system for the majority 
of present-day American community colleges. This thesis is substantiated by 


recent trends in this new area of American education 


May we refer to Texas in observation of these trends? There are twenty-eight 
locally controlled two-year institutions which share in a state appropriation 
program for junior colleges. Three four-year community colleges, which began 
as junior colleges, also share in the state's subsidy plan. Of these thirty-one 
institutions, twenty-four now operate as independent or separate entities from 
the public schools. No Texas college has changed from the independent to the 
unified system. On the other hand, fifteen of the present twenty-four inde 
pendent institutions began as units of the public schools. They operated for 
several years under the unified plan and then apparently for good reasons changed 
over to independent systems. For what good reasons? For those briefly mentioned 
in this paper as characteristic of the independent plan of community college 


administration 
REACTIONS OF OTHER PERSONS 


In the preparation of this paper a number of community college executives 
were contacted. Some of their opinions may be an appropriate manner in 


which to conclude these comments 


From Colorado: “Psychologically, it is in the American tradition to finish high 
school and then, if further schooling is desired, go to college. Students want a 
separate college campus, different teachers, a college atmosphere and differ 
ent treatment. If you want enrollment, you must remember this fact Prestige 

one of the college’s most valuable assets is its prestige—what people think 
about it. A prestige can be built up around something which people can identify 


and see."”! 


t President Marvin C. Knudson, Pueblo Junior College 
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From Texas: ‘‘Junior college education is definitely a special held and requires 






a different viewpoint to the extent that few school administrators are willing to 





































extend to it the special consideration which it must have to attain excellence. 
Wherever the junior college has been organized as an independent unit after 
being a part of a unified plan, it has succeeded to a greater extent than before. 
The unified plan probably has the advantage of economy—but economy at 
the expense of effectiveness While it is not inherent in the plan, the facts 
are that independent units usually have a more comprehensive program of 


service and comprehensive curriculum.’ 


And last, two replies from our host State of California: the first correspondent 
reports: “From the standpoint of an administrator who wants to get things done, 
it is much better to have an independent district than one which is a part of a 
larger system. The tempo of movement can be geared to your needs and capaci- 
ties From the standpoint of the curriculum, I find very little difference as 
far as co-ordination is concerned. In the independent district, the college is 
much interested in what the high schools do, because they want to know the 


kind of training the student has received prior to his enrollment in junior col- 





, lege. The same uneasiness rests on your shoulders when you administer a junior 
college as part of a unified district. . . . In the matter of (teacher) morale, the 
, independent junior college district has the advantage in that it can play upon 
: the status of the teacher as a part of a regular college program There can be 
' advantages and disadvantages from a financial standpoint that can be cited for 
. the independent district or for the unified district. The independent junior col- 


lege, inadequately financed by a poor taxable wealth base, is usually a very in- 


: efhcient institution. Joined with a larger unified district where there is a better 
tax base for support, the junior college would be better off as part of a unified 
j district."’* The second California correspondent replies: ‘Some of the advantages 
e of a unified district appear to be: It makes easier comprehensive planning of a 


consecutive educational experience. It is more likely to lead in the direction of a 
well-balanced program with appropriate emphasis on each level of education. It 


provides the economics of purchasing in larger quantiyes. It makes for flexibility 


in the utilization of teaching staff Some of the advantages of an independent 
’ listrict appear to be: the separate purchasing and other handling of business 
7 procedures tends to reduce the amount of red tape and delay. There is likely to 
be better understanding and a more prompt meeting of needs at the junior col- 
h lege level. (And finally) The salaries and teaching conditions of teachers are less 
a likely to be influenced and controlled by salaries and teaching conditions at the 
, lower levels i 
re President Harry E. Jenkins, Tyler Junior College 
k * President John L. Lounsbury, San Bernardino Valley College 


* Principal W. B. Langsdorf, Pasadena City College 
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Annual Banquet 


Saturday, February 21, 7:00 P.M 

Theme: Facing Great Issues in Education 

Presiding: Harold B. Brooks, Principal, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School 
Long Beach, California; President, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 

Toastmaster: Robert S. Hicks, Whitney Portal, Lone Pine, California; Formerly 
Superintendent, El Monte Union High School District, and Principal, Rose 
mead High School, Rosemead, California; Lecturer, American Institute of 
Family Relations 

Invocation: The Lord's Prayer sung by C. Evan Engberg, Principal, North Holly 
wood Junior High School, Los Angeles, California; Mrs. C. Evan Engberg, 
accompanist 

Music by the Los Angeles City College Ensemble, Los Angeles, California; en 
rollment, 5,643; Mrs. Elizabeth R. Peterson, Director; Howard S$. McDonald 


President; and the Boys’ Octette, Van Nuys High School, Van Nuys, Cali- 
fornia; enrollment, 2,750; Anson C. Depue, Director; Arthur G. Andersen, 


Principal 


Addresses: 
EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 
LEWIS K. GOUGH 
i speaking before this 1953 convention of the National Association of 


Secondary-School Principals, I have been asked to discuss “Education for Citi 
zenship.”’ It is a topic dear to the heart of The American Legion, the world’s 





largest veterans’ organization, which I have the honor to represent here today as 
its official spokesman. I am pleased and privileged to discuss this subject, es 
pecially in review of the many pressing problems of increasing school population, 
the shortage and the turnover of teachers, inadequate facilities, and so on—all 
of which have been pointed up in recent surveys and which have high priority 
on your program today 

Perhaps there is no better way of opening this discussion than by defining 
The American Legion's concept of the purpose of ‘Education for Citizenship 
That purpose, as we of The American Legion see it, is to perpetuate enlightened 
government, operating constitutionally, as the guardian of the people's liberties 


and not as the master of their destinies 


Lewis K. Gough is National Commander of The American Legion 
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This is the foundation and framework of our cherished American way of life 
It is our heritage of freedom and an American birthright defended in three wars 
one generation by the veteran and Legionnaire. This is what patriotic teachers 
of this country have helped to preserve, strengthen, and accent for 175 years. It 
s for this reason that I consider it an honor and a privilege to appear before you 
lay 
Your group represents one of the most vital national elements in the con- 
nuing struggle to keep America always American. Your organization and mine 
ire partners, in a sense, in the training of our youth in sound Americanism. Your 
contribution is a responsible, full-time, professional one. You are dedicating 
your careers and your lifetimes to the cause. Our contribution is a responsible, 
it a voluntary one. We seek to supplement your efforts. We are dedicating but 
a part of our time, but much of our energies and zeal. We, as both parents and 
eterans, do this because we recognize the paramount importance of "Education 
for Citizenship” to the future of our children and the nation 
Permit me to review for you briefly some of the accomplishments of The Amer- 
ican Legion since its birth in support of education. Our interest has always been 
in active one. The founders of The American Legion in 1919 recognized that 
only through better and universal education could the ideals of constitutional 
government be preserved in America. They had learned at first hand that illiteracy 
was still widely prevalent in America during World War I. There was scarcely 
infantry company in the first AEF which did not have its share of soldiers who 
had to mark a cross instead of their name when signing the monthly payroll 
Impelled by this knowledge, The American Legion early in 1921 conceived the 
lea of an annual American Education Week during which public attention 
would be focused on the problems, needs, and accomplishments of our schools 
The American Legion asked the National Education Association to join in es 
tablishing such an annual school observance week. The NEA, and later the U. S 
Office of Education and the National Congress of the Parent-Teacher Associa 
tion, joined with The American Legion in sponsoring American Education 
Week. It is one of the most successful educational promotions in our land. We 
re proud of this co-operative effort—not because The American Legion played 
a part in the origin and development, but because of the good American Educa 
tion Week has contributed to the progress of education and the betterment of 
schools 
The American Legion fought vigorously and effectively to keep schools open 
luring the big depression. American Legion Posts across the country led com- 
munity rallies to raise funds to keep classes going when lack of money in many 
areas threatened the school systems. The 15th national convention of The Ameri 
can Legion in Chicago in 1933 declared 
WHEREAS education is a prime requisite to good citizenship and a thorough 
program of education is even more essential than usual in troubled times like 


the present, and 
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Secondary-School Principals, I have been asked to discuss ‘Education for Citi- 
zenship."’ It is a topic dear to the heart of The American Legion, the world’s 
largest veterans’ organization, which I have the honor to represent here today as 
its official spokesman. I am pleased and privileged to discuss this subject, es- 
pecially in review of the many pressing problems of increasing school population, 
the shortage and the turnover of teachers, inadequate facilities, and so on—all 
of which have been pointed up in recent surveys and which have high priority 
on your program today 

Perhaps there is no better way of opening this discussion than by defining 
The American Legion's concept of the purpose of ‘Education for Citizenship.” 
That purpose, as we of The American Legion see it, is to perpetuate enlightened 
government, operating constitutionally, as the guardian of the people's liberties 


and not as the master of their destinies. 
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This is the foundation and framework of our cherished American way of life 
It is our heritage of freedom and an American birthright defended in three wars 
in one generation by the veteran and Legionnaire. This is what patriotic teachers 
of this country have helped to preserve, strengthen, and accent for 175 years. It 
is for this reason that I consider it an honor and a privilege to appear before you 
today 

Your group represents one of the most vital national elements in the con- 
tinuing struggle to keep America always American. Your organization and mine 
are partners, in a sense, in the training of our youth in sound Americanism. Your 
contribution is a responsible, full-time, professional one. You are dedicating 
your careers and your lifetimes to the cause. Our contribution is a.responsible, 
but a voluntary one. We seek to supplement your efforts. We are dedicating but 
a part of our time, but much of our energies and zeal. We, as both parents and 
veterans, do this because we recognize the paramount importance of "Education 
for Citizenship” to the future of our children and the nation 

Permit me to review for you briefly some of the accomplishments of The Amer- 
ican Legion since its birth in support of education. Our interest has always been 
an active one. The founders of The American Legion in 1919 recognized that 
only through better and universal education could the ideals of constitutional 
government be preserved in America. They had learned at first hand that illiteracy 
was still widely prevalent in America during World War I. There was scarcely 
an infantry company in the first AEF which did not have its share of soldiers who 
had to mark a cross instead of their name when signing the monthly payroll 
Impelled by this knowledge, The American Legion early in 1921 conceived the 
idea of an annual American Education Week during which public attention 
would be focused on the problems, needs, and accomplishments of our schools. 
The American Legion asked the National Education Association to join in es- 
tablishing such an annual school observance week. The NEA, and later the U. S 
Office of Education and the National Congress of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, joined with The American Legion in sponsoring American Education 
Week. It is one of the most successful educational promotions in our land. We 
are proud of this co-operative effort—not because The American Legion played 
a part in the origin and development, but because of the good American Educa 
tion Week has contributed to the progress of education and the betterment of 
schools 

The American Legion fought vigorously and effectively to keep schools open 
during the big depression. American Legion Posts across the country led com- 
munity rallies to raise funds to keep classes going when lack of money in many 
areas threatened the school systems. The 15th national convention of The Ameri- 
can Legion in Chicago in 1933 declared 

“WHEREAS education is a prime requisite to good citizenship and a thorough 
program of education is even more essential than usual in troubled times like 


the present, and 
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“WHEREAS, there seems to be a tendency in some quarters to make educa- 
tional appropriations carry more than their share of reductions for the sake of 
economy, now, therefore, 

“BE IT RESOLVED by The American Legion in national convention as- 
sembled that it is the sense of this organization that education should be given 
its proper consideration by legislative bodies and should not be made to bear a 
major part of sacrifice for economy.” 

The American Legion has repeatedly championed adequate compensation for 
teachers. As early as in 1920, the National Executive Committee of The American 
Legion by unanimous resolution called for sufficient salaries for teachers. As 
late as 1947, this same governing committee directed The American Legion to 
institute a program to overcome the shortage of teachers and secure for them 
adequate salaries. There have been many other instances of official American 
Legion efforts to support the American educational processes. 

The American Legion, as in the past, will continue to line up beside the 
American teacher to assist in meeting the problems and emergencies of our 
schools! The potential weight of this support can only be fully tested by some 
gtave crisis affecting education. You have an ally in The American Legion! 

An educational landmark in the history of this nation was the enactment in 
1944 of the G.I. Bill of Rights for World War II veterans. The Korean veteran 
now has a G.I. Bill. Both of these monumental acts were sponsored by The 
American Legion 

It is little known that, in conceiving the original G.I. Bill late in 1943, The 
American Legion gave its preference to educational opportunity for youth over 
another federal bonus. Almost nine million World War II veterans got schooling 
or vocational training under The American Legion-fathered G.I. Bill. The impact 
of this vast enrollment not only resulted in the growth and expansion of our in- 
stitutions of higher learning but also contributed to the raising of the educa- 
tional level of the United States. 

I should like to tell you about one dramatic instance of how a California Amer- 
ican Legion Post came to the aid of an elementary school. I cite this case as an 
example of many individual American Legion Post contributions to education. 

Not too many miles from here as distance is counted in the wide open spaces 
of the West, on September 10, 1952, the Hopland Grammar School near Ukiah, 
California, was destroyed by fire. But the 160 grade school pupils were able to 
attend their classes again on the following Monday. The Hopland Post 529 of 
The American Legion turned over its clubhouse for a school building. The 
Legionnaires hauled their furnishings off in vans to storage. Twenty members 
of the Post worked long hours installing some 200 school desks and seats. A 
supplementary water line was needed for The American Legion building. So 
another crew of Legionnaires contributed a full day's ditch-digging in order that 
additional mains could be laid. The American Legion is proud of its Hopland 


Post! 
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In supplementing your life work of training American youth for good citizen- 
ship, The American Legion points to some accomplishments towards that vital 
goal. 

Millions of American boys have now been graduated from our annual Ameri- 
can Legion Junior Baseball Program which is the largest organized teen-age 
sports activity in America. While affording thousands of talented youngsters a 
stepping stone to fame and fortune in organized baseball, this teen-age program 
has inculcated millions of boys with the principles of good sportsmanship, fair 
play, teamwork, and respect for rules as the basis for future good citizenship. 

American Legion Posts sponsor more than 4,000 Boy Scout Troops from 
which more than a million fine lads have been graduated into model citizenship. 
The American Legion membership is made up of many former scouts and scout 
leaders. 

By the end of 1953 more than 300,000 selected high-school youths will have 
graduated from our Boys’ State Program which we first launched in 1935. In 
this program we are developing future civic leaders. They learn, by doing, what 
the functions of constitutional government are and the part that all good citizens 
must play in assuring good government. 

Some four million students have participated in our annual national high- 
school oratorical program since its inception. These young men and women 
have acquired a better knowledge and greater appreciation of the United States 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights because they are required to write original 
orations on these documentary bulwarks of our freedoms. We sponsor this ac- 
tivity to promote study and research into these guarantees of our liberties. We 
provide $8,000 worth of college scholarships annually for the four national 
winners of this contest as incentives for this study and research, in addition to 
the many awards on the state levels. 

American Legion Posts annually award more than 18,000 school medals to 
the outstanding boy and girl of elementary- and secondary-school graduating 
classes in countless communities across the nation. These medals give recogni- 
tion to the qualities of honor, courage, scholarship, leadership, and service. The 
winners are selected by the votes of their classmates and teachers. The presenta- 
tions of the medals in most communities have become impressive public cere- 
monies. 

There are many members of The American Legion who are teachers and there 
are many educators who are Legionnaires. This over-lapping membership is 
reflected in the existence of numerous American Legion Schoolmaster Clubs 
which have become a strong force in the traditionally close relationship between 
organized veterans and organized teachers. 

The American Legion has an abiding interest in education. Mutual co-opera- 
tion has always existed between Legionnaires and the nation’s teachers. Our 
youth-training programs could never have been so successful without your help. 
The schools have given us unfailing assists in our oratorical and medal award 
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programs. Countless teachers have served as counsellors at our Boys’ States 
We have never initiated any new youth-training activity without first consulting 
with those educators who wear The American Legion butron and being guided 
by their advice. As recently as our last National Convention in New York last 
August we approved several resolutions commending our educators for their 
effective and co-operative effort in the building and safeguarding of American 
ideals. These resolutions have received wide publicity and I will not repeat them 
here 

The overwhelming majority of American teachers today are God-fearing, 
patriotic Americans! I say this with conviction because of our background of 
intimate relationship over many years with the teaching profession. Nearly one 
million teachers and approximately four million Legionnaires and Auxiliaries 
are mutually devoted to Americanism. 

What does Americanism mean? To us it means many things, and it can only 
be defined in terms of how we live it. 

Part of our Americanism program is a tremendous preoccupation with youth 
America tomorrow will be what the youth of today make it. 

This is such a sound concept that anybody who has an interest—be it good 
or evil—in shaping tomorrow's America must concentrate on today’s youth. To 
find what we mean by Americanism you must find the answer by inspecting how 
our preoccupation with youth shows itself. This picture I have tried to give you 

We, as you, want youth to know how to arrive at sound judgments required 
by citizenship in a democracy. When we say we are disturbed at what certainly 
appears to be a lack of training in American history and tradition, are we “‘flag- 
wavers'’? “‘super-patriots’’? ‘‘facistic nationalists’’? Or is there a sound edu- 
cational basis for this tenet of ours? 

Can a child, can anybody, arrive at sound judgments on anything if he is not 
possessed of the relevant facts? Can children accept, maintain, and transmit the 
bitterly earned and bitterly defended heritage we adults had passed on to us 
and which we pass on to them—and can they build upon that heritage—simply 
by “‘learning” to judge without knowing fully the things they must judge? 

We are born ‘“‘cold”’ into civilization as we find it. We know not what made 
it that way, but see it as it is. Yet it is what it is because of forces and thoughts 
and struggles of the past, and we cannot comprehend it, let alone maturely 
participate in it until we are intumate with what went before, and why. We can- 
not raise a new generation of physicists who only see phenomena and do not 
understand forces. We cannot raise a generation of citizens who do not know 
their beginnings, who cannot come to appreciate and love their heritage 

Is there a trend to teach children to judge and to think apart from knowledge? 
Is there a trend to encourage them into thought habits and fixed opinions long 
before they are possessed of facts? We think there is. We think you think there is. 

Is this safe for education in citizenship? In all sincerity you want to teach 


children to think better, to learn by participation. We approve. ‘Experience is 
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the best teacher’’ is a truism that antedates the most profound thinkers now 
living 

But what of those things that we cannot learn by living? How do we come 
by them? Only by scholarship. We study, read, and are taught, or we never 
learn. We must always study and read and be taught the things that others have 
lived, else each generation begins anew with the strange world in which he 
finds himself. What if each thinks as straight as an arrow? If his tools are all 
mysteries and marvels he will think purely—but in darkness. 

Go ahead and teach our children whatever they can learn by living—just as 
we do in our youth programs. But we ask that you teach them, too, all that 
heritage of their existence which they cannot live. We ask for scholarship in 
citizenship. If this is odd, it is odd only because of the irony of circumstances 
that finds me asking it of you. Dear as scholarship is to us, it should certainly be 
dearer to you 

The very roots of what is believed by the citizens of America is being insidi- 
ously threatened by the menace of Communism that today confronts all Ameri- 
can thought— American institutions, organizations, and all good citizens 

The people of America today are favored with being the primary target of the 
greatest conspiracy for enslavement in the history of all mankind—favored, 
because we have been strongest and most fortunate in our freedom. This con- 
spiracy has been hatched with diabolical cunning by the Red war lords and prop- 
aganda masters of Soviet Russia in the mystic Kremlin in Moscow. Politburo 
and Commissar henchmen everywhere are pursuing a blueprint for world con- 
quest in which the key to success is the overthrow of our constitutional govern- 
ment, preferably with the aid of American traitors and dupes from within or, as 
the last resort, by military force from without 

Stripped to its starkest realism, it is a fantastic new drive of age-old Russian 
imperialism with the aid of a revolutionary, cunning, and amazingly versatile 
new tool—the mantle of ideological Communism 

Stalin and his entourage of international, university-level assassins know the 
immeasurable potential that lies in the versatility of Communism. It has become 
a frighteningly dangerous weapon in the hands of a Godless Soviet Russia, 
because Communism can be presented attractively to mean so many different 
things to so many of its intended victims! 

We—the American people—are the only obstacle to Russia's bizarre dream 
of absolute power. Our virile capitalistic system, with its amazing productivity 
and dynamic moral and spiritual strength, today is the sole road block on its 
march to world domination. It is purely by chance that the United States of 
America has the play of strength to oppose this new threat that seeks to enslave 
first the minds—then the bodies of men! We like to think, in The American 


Legion, that a great deal of our strength comes from what we were taught, when 


we were learning 
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For the first time our entire way of life—our civilization—has collided with 
an alien, an Asiatic-Mongol, concept of human society. We are now involved 
in a hot and cold war with the Kremlin's world of slavery. The hot war is in 
Korea where we are at a military stalemate. The cold war is at the thresholds of 
our homes. We are losing the cold war. The cold war is psychological warfare 
the titanic struggle for the minds of men throughout what is left of the free world 

The progress of military science has developed such tremendous weapons of 
mass destruction that it is not beyond the pale of possibilities that all future 
wars will be cold wars—struggles for the capture of the imaginations of men! 
Soviet Russia, through her master spy system and with the aid of American 
traitors, has stolen our innermost national security secrets and with the aid of 
impressed scientists from its occupied countries has matched our progress in 
military science. It has set the stage for a ban on future wars through the consent 
of mutual terror. Through its insidious infiltration it has effectively maneuvered 
to condition, then to control the precious minds of youth. That leaves only 
the cold war technique for the settling of future international conflicts. 

In The Communist of May, 1937, we find the Communist Party of the United 
States setting down, in its most official publication, the following: ‘A people's 
movement around the schools can thus transform the latter into popular forums 
for progressive social action—ultimately into forums for the revolution.” 
Schools as forums for the revolution—that is precisely what the Communists 
have been working towards for these many years. In this conspiracy, they, the 
Communists, were not only interested in the schools of Los Angeles, Chicago, 
and New York, and other great urban centers. Let me again quote from their 
periodical, ‘As a means of mobilizing the people in the villages and countryside, 
steps should be taken to try to send Communist teachers into rural communities 
where they should become active in all community organizations.” 

Would you want a bolder declaration of their functions? Is it wrong for parents 
and interested parties to point out these facts? Is it wrong to assume that these 
conspirators have not carefully woven the thread of their revolution into their 
seemingly innocent programs of American education? 

Tons of testimony, a veritable mountain of facts, point inevitably to the fact 
that American education is a primary target. Is it wrong for us to ask, therefore, 
that American education be on the alert? We're sure that you will take a forth- 
right, intelligent stand and do whatever is necessary to protect this that you hold 
very dear, this that we hold very dear, American education! Communists are 
proud of their ability to get non-communists to aid their work. Indeed Lenin 
once boasted of it at great length. 

It confronts American education with a real challenge. You cannot meet it 
by developing a hypersensitiveness to any criticism. That is playing right into 
their hands. It is what they want because they can use it well as a cloak. 

Your job—your over-riding responsibility as patriotic Americans—is to rec- 
ognize your priority as a target objective and resolutely and courageously meet 
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the threat which exists while you still can handle it expeditiously by the very 
force of your numbers and patriotic character. Set up your controls—watch for 
the party line—be alert for the printed snares—with all your gifted minds, dis- 
tinguish between that which is incompetence or purposely slanted in teaching 
and that which is truly academic license and you'll have millions of partners 
dedicated to preserving your true freedom. ‘Vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Other important organizations beside ours have faced the same situation. Look 
at organized labor. Permit me to quote to you from the January 5, 1953, issue 
of Time Magazine. It stated and I quote: 

“A decade ago the Communists had heavily penetrated unions representing 
twenty per cent of organized labor. Today, Communists remain strong in unions 
representing only two per cent of organized labor.” 

Organized labor recognized its problem and faced it with American decision. 
Both the AFL and CIO leadership took resolute action to clean house. They 
have stamped out ninety per cent of Communist infiltration! 

Today the field of entertainment is also facing the same problem and is meet- 
ing it with fortitude and American action. 

In education the Communist is moving with his usual conspiratorial skill. He 
has never engaged in any outright, nationwide brazen drive to recruit American 
teachers as such into the Communist Party of the United States. He is far too 
subtle for that. He knows full well the patriotic temper of the average American 
teacher and educator. So, his approach has been devious for more than twenty- 
five years—so devious that the success of his penetration has escaped the atten- 
tion of most of the teaching profession because it has been so gradual. But it 
has been real, nevertheless. The overall objective still is to undermine the loyalty 
of American youth to the traditions of their way of life and their form of govern- 
ment. 

The tactics involve (1) the enlistment of a hard core of teachers and professors 
as secret members of the Communist Party; (2) the enlistment of academic ad- 
ministrators and teachers in Communist and Communist-front organizations, 
to the end that their very special prestige in the community may lend the color 
of respectability to the international Communist conspiracy for world domina- 
tion; (3) the dissemination of Soviet propaganda, both bluntly and slyly, through 
school textbooks and classroom instruction; and (4) the organization of students 
of all grades into the Communist Party's youth fronts and auxiliaries. In other 
words, the Kremlin's conspiracy calls for our being softened up for a moral, in- 
tellectual, and military “Pearl Harbor.” 

The first point of red pressure—under carefully camouflaged guises—was 
aimed at initial strategic footholds in the contents of American school textbooks 
and in the training of teachers. 

During the first decade after World War I, Soviet Russia was in the limelight 
of the world as the first working experiment of a Communist government 
founded on the basic philosophy of Karl Marx. Here was a new social order 
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claiming its place in the sun. It was the opposite of the capitalistic system in the 
United States at that time passing through the big post-war depression. Subse- 
quently came the great experiment with the Socialist Regime in Great Britain 

A major vehicle for expression and elaboration of the basic premise that 
capitalism must bow out in favor of collectivism was provided in the decade 
from 1934 to 1944 by the educational journal, Social Frontier, and its successor, 
Frontiers of Democracy. These publications were launched specifically to promote 
the movement of social reconstruction through the schools. The board of direc- 
tors of these publications included more than sixty leading American educators 
The House Un-American Affairs Committee has revealed statistically that college 
and university professors have been the largest single professional unit of sup- 
port for communist and communist-front enterprises. Exhaustive research into 
the personnel of communist-front organizations reveals that approximately 
twenty-eight per cent of all the attached collaborators with the diversified com- 
munist movements over the years have been college and university professors 
Some 3,000 professors from some 6,000 institutions of higher learning have been 
affliated more than 26,000 times with these instruments of the Communist 
party. Among the sponsors of the infamous Cultural and Scientific Forum for 
World Peace held in New York City on March 25, 1949, and in addition to many 
European communist leaders in attendance, were 164 professors from 59 educa- 
tional institutions in 23 states and the District of Columbia. There have been so 
many other cases 

This blueprint for converting our American schools—from the nursery 
through high school, and upward to college and university—into agencies for 
promoting the collectivist social order and developing a generation acquiescent 
to that social order received added impetus from proponents of the welfare state 
and those who today advocate the substitution of ‘world-mindedness”’ for old- 
fashioned Americanism. Don't take my word for it—Harold Laski, the Socialist 
leader of the British Labor Party, wrote of these plans, formulated by eminent 
educators and calculated to activate young American minds in preparation for 
the new collectivist society. Laski wrote of it: ‘Stripped of its carefully neutral 
phrases the report is an educational plan for socialist America.” 

Through his series of new textbooks twenty years ago, known as The Great 
Technology, Dr. Harold O. Rugg began expounding that “we must build syste- 
matically the attitude among the young people of the world that the trend to- 
ward representative democracy has produced nothing more than important ex- 
periments in government.’’ Likewise he advocated that “every form of govern- 
ment on earth today be regarded frankly as an experiment, tentative, and to be 
changed as new social and economic conditions develop.’ He was sowing the 
germs of the Socialistic concept that production for profit must be abandoned in 
favor of production for use. He contended in addition to ‘‘capitalism no longer 
works”’ that there is no longer a choice between individualism and collectivism 


but only between two forms of collectivism. 
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Let us never forget that Socialism can be made into the hand-maiden of Com- 
munism!—one follows closely upon the debris of the other. The American Le- 
gion was among the first to catch on to what American children were being 
taught under the Rugg series of textbooks. It immediately raised a nationwide 
protest. It set up its own staff of educational experts to analyze the entire series. 
Acting on its own findings, it led a successful nationwide crusade to eliminate 
the Rugg textbooks from American schools 

The American Legion does not believe that the American people can ever 
accept the concept that our teachers must pioneer as “engineers of social change” 
to bring about any kind of collectivist society in America. Responsible public 
criticism of the schools is an American right and duty. It is the only way of 
progress and improvement. It is the only safeguard against unhealthy, harmful, 
and subversive developments. 

Do you think a teacher has a right to use the classroom to change the religion 
of our children—to make them all into Catholics or Protestants or Christian 
Scientists or Mormons? Such a teacher would be properly and instantly ad- 
judged incompetent and dismissed. The American Legion accordingly says that 
no teacher has the right to use the classroom to make our children into Com- 
munists, or Fascists, or Socialists, or to teach them that our system of govern- 
ment and our Constitution are wrong and must be changed to conform with new 
philosophies of life imported from the wretched and bankrupt countries of 
Europe! Or perhaps the teacher might completely play-down the required in- 
struction in such a manner as to destroy and delete all rights, and play-up and 
highlight the points of the collectivist theory—this is done not only by word of 
instruction, but also by the clever use of carefully selected pictures, books, and 
other visual training aids. This again is downright incompetence—and con- 
sidering the hold the teacher has over the mind of the child—it is incompetence 
comparable with a sly, bitter outlook on our ideals, principles, and institutions. 

Have the schools of education in America where our teachers are trained the 
right to indoctrinate teachers in the above views? 

Against such a drift away from fundamental Americanism concepts, the aver- 
age patriotic teacher in America has been virtually helpless. It was woven into 
the tools of his profession—the textbooks. It had the prestige of names high in 
the leadership of education. Individually the patriotic teacher cannot fight it. 
But collectively through such associations as yours in annual convention as- 
sembled here it can 

I feel that what I have to say next will register with emphatic impact with 
every patriotic teacher and educator 

The Government of the United States is no longer an experiment! It is on the 
way towards being the greatest success ever devised by the mind of man in set- 
ting up organized government. It has now endured for 166 years during which 
it has withstood every test of war and peace and economy which can be applied 


to any x »vernment 
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Our constitutional form of government, based on a dynamic co-operative 
system of capitalism with its premiums on individual initiative, free enterprise, 
hard work, thrift, and vision, is the most functional society in the world 

America’s greatness— its world leadership—its productive genius—its moral 
and spiritual strength—grows out of its unlimited horizon of freedom where the 
individual has reached the highest pinnacles of development in all history 

To me it is a never-ending thrill to review the American success story. Think 
of it, we had during 1952 a total of over sixty-one million Americans gainfully 
employed—earning the highest wages and salaries on earth—paying the largest 
taxes and yet having the world's biggest purchasing power. We constitute only 
seven per cent of the global population, yet we possess more of the good things 
of life than all the rest of the ninety-three per cent of the world’s people! Our 
standard of living today represents the dream of absolute luxury everywhere else. 
And we have enough surplus left to feed, clothe, and arm the rest of the Free 
World! And give away billions in foreign aid! 

We have law and order and bring about political changes by ballots instead 
of bullets! Strength—vigor—growth—progress—prosperity—these are the ear- 
marks of our American way of life! It’s the greatest success story in the history 
of mankind! 

Our youth must be brought up to appreciate and be proud of the accomplish- 
ment of the American capitalistic society under our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment—that there is nothing false, decrepit, or dying about this system—that 
it possesses more dynamic energy and more potential strength for human prog- 
gress than any other system on the physical or philosophical horizon, and gives 
more rewards to its average citizen than any civilization the earth has ever 
spawned 

Our youth is entitled to know all about the margins of the superiority of our 
free way of life. It must never be fed apologetic Americanism because the facts 
and the record justify nothing but the fiercest kind of pride in American citizen- 
ship. That is the function of the schools in “Education for Citizenship’’—that 
and the equipping of our youth to carry our standards of achievements to still 
higher levels! And this, too, if you will, before you dare to face the fifteen-year- 
old toward ‘world citizenship.” 

You cannot shrug off the charge of the Senate Internal Security Sub-Com- 
mittee made only on January 12 of this year that “many hundreds” of American 
teachers are Communists. 

Your mission must be to help with the parents to make the religious God-fear- 
ing American. Upon this rock, then, and only then, may you build for first the 
true American citizen and then the citizen of the world. 

How many of you have read the report on the Hearings of the Sub-committee 
of the Senate’s Committee on the Judiciary on subversive influence in the edu- 
cational process—get it—see how the enemy works. You cannot hide behind 
any defense of an invasion of your academic freedom. That is simply evasion of 
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documented facts! Academic Freedom is a glittering phrase as loaded with de- 
struction of mental and moral fibre as any A-bomb. Cleverly fabricated by your 
opponents because to you, to the veteran, to all America, our devotion to free 
speech is paramount. Here the radical schoolman takes his perch—or perhaps he 
flits to another position, seen quite a bit lately where you will find him using the 
clever phrase the “climate of fear’’ or to quote from a recent story in the Denver 
Post, “ American schools are less in danger from slander than from fear." What is 
there to be feared I ask if nothing is wrong? The truth does not fear criticism or 
investigation. It welcomes both! Never forget that the whole Marxist-Leninist 
theory is based upon the fact that it is absolutely inevitable that the existing sys- 
tem will have to be swept away by force and violence. 

Nothing will happen to the right of free inquiry—as so many apparently smug, 
complacent intellects complain. Let you, as champions of one of the most 
precious heritages of the still-free world—American education—light the way 
toward an America—still gloriously free, guaranteeing a free future for our 
children 

God bless you in that fine work! 


EDUCATION FOR TODAY'S YOUTH 
PAT O'BRIEN 


Pat O'Brien, famous Hollywood actor, presented a very humorous as well as 
instructive talk on ‘Education for Today's Youth.” He closed his address with 
the reading of ‘‘The Famous Lounsbury Will.” This will was found on the body 
of a London pauper. History does not record the name of the author, yet this 
will has come down through the years as a masterpiece. Following is a reprint 
of the will together with the introductory remarks of the lawyer who probated 


the will. 


THE FAMOUS LOUNSBURY WILL 


| * the court please, I would like to probate the will (bolds up tattered scrap of 
paper) of the lace George Lounsbury who died this past Tuesday in debtor's 
prison. Lounsbury was a pauper, yet he has left one of the richest wills I have 
ever come upon. There are several legal aspects as to the disposition of property 
which may interest the court. May I proceed? (Pause) (Nods) (Reads) 

I, Charles Lounsbury, being of sound and disposing mind and memory, do hereby 
make and publish this, my last will and testament, in order, as justly may be, to distribute 
my interest in the world among succeeding men. 

ITEM: I give good fathers and mothers, in trust for their children, all good little words 


of praise and encouragement, and all quaint pet names and endearments, and I charge 
said parents to use them justly, but generously, as the needs of their children shall require. 
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ITEM: I leave the children inclusively, but only for the term of their childhood, the 
flowers of the fields and the blossoms of the woods, with the right to play among them freely, 
according to the custom of children, warning them, at the same time, against the thistle 
and the thorns. And | devise to the children the banks of the brooks and the golden sands 
beneath the waters thereof, and the odors of the willow that dip therein, and the white 
clouds that float high over the giant trees. And I leave to the children the long, long days 
to be merry in a thousand ways, and the night and the moon, and the train of the Milky 
Way to wonder at, but subject, nevertheless, to the rights hereinafter given to lovers. 
ITEM: I devise to boys, jointly, all the idle fields and commons, where ball may be 
played, all pleasant waters where one may swim, all snow-clad hills where one may 
coast, and all streams and ponds where one may fish, or where, when grim winter comes, 
one may skate, to have and to hold the same for the period of their boyhood. And I give 
to said boys each his own place at the fireside at night with all the pictures that may be 
seen in the burning wood, to enjoy without hindrance and without any encumbrance of 
Care. 

ITEM: To lovers, I devise their imaginary world, with whatever they may need, as the 
stars of the sky, the red roses by the wall, the bloom of the hawthorn, the sweet strains of 
music, and aught else that they may desire, to figure to each other the lastingness and 
beauty of their love. 

ITEM: To young men, jointly, I devise and bequeath all boisterous inspiring sports of 
rivalry and I give to them the disdain of weakness and undaunted confidence in their 
own strength. Though they are rude, | leave to them the powers to make lasting friend- 
ships, and of possessing companions, and, to these exclusively, I give all merry songs and 
brave choruses to sing with lusty voices. 

ITEM: And to those who are no longer children, or youth, or lovers, I leave memory, 
to the end that they may live the old days over again, freely and fully, without tithe or 
diminution. 

ITEM: To the loved ones with snowy crown, | bequeath the happiness of old age, and 
the love and gratitude of their children until they fall asleep. 

(REMOVE GLASSES) I leave it to the wisdom and discretion of the court to 
appoint a suitable executor for this man’s estate. . . 





Back Issues of THE BULLETIN 


come of many of the back issues of THE BULLETIN are available to members of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals at a 50% discount; /.¢., 75 
cents per copy. To others, the price is $1.50 less the following discounts on total 
number of copies ordered: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; and 100 or more 
copies, 33 4%. Write for a list of the more popular issues that are still available. Ad- 
dress your letter to the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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Reception 


Sunday, February 22, 4:00 P.M 





Chairman: Mrs. Zenna L. Serrurier, Principal, Ramona High School, Los Angeles, 
California 


|, a thousand convention attendants came to a beautifully appointed 
reception in the Pacific and Sierra Ballrooms in the Hotel Statler. Hosts for the 
occasion were 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators 

Los Angeles Association of Secondary-School Administrators 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


In the receiving line were 
President and Mrs. Harold B. Brooks 
President and Mrs. W. Bruce Kirkpatrick 
Chairman and Mrs. Robert E. Kelly 
Executive Secretary Paul E. Elicker 
Reception Hostess Mrs. Zenna L. Serrurier 


Delicious refreshments and coffee were served to the guests. The alluring 
notes of a Mexican group of musicians added background to the gala occasion. 


Third General Session 
Sunday, February 22, 8:00 P.M. 


Theme: Spiritual Foundations in Public Education 


Presiding: W. Bruce Kirkpatrick, Principal, John Marshall Senior High School, 
Los Angeles, California; President, California Association of Secondary- 
School Administrators. 


Music: The Faith of a People 
Senior High School All-City Choir and Orchestra, Long Beach Public Schools, 
Long Beach, California 
Mary Shouse, Supervisor of Music, Long Beach Public Schools, General 
Director: Fred Oblendorf, Assistant Supervisor of Music, Long Beach 
Public Schools, Instrumental Director: Shirley Poore, Supervisor of Art, 
Long Beach Public Schools, Art Director: Assisted by Conductors of 
High School Choirs and Orchestras. 
Participating Schools: 
David Starr Jordan Senior High School, John W. Wilson, Principal 
Long Beach Polytechnic High School, W. Odie Wright, Principal 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Eaton O. Bemis, Principal 
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Narration: 


Script by Irvin Cox, Instructor, Charles Evans Hughes Junior High School, 
Long Beach, California 

Reading by John W. Wilson, Principal, David Starr Jordan Senior High School, 
Long Beach, California 


Address: 
BY FAITH WE SHALL CONQUER 
LOUIS HADLEY EVANS 


Bsn has been the very foundation stone of our Republic from the first 
Our Pilgrim fathers came to these shores to propagate their faith. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States was borrowed largely from the concepts of church 
government from the old country. Our laws and jurisprudence come for the 
greater part from the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount. The 
Revolutionary War was called a “church rebellion’ standing for the sovereignty 
of God. 

Our first educational institutions were founded by the church to train youth 
in righteousness—Yale, Harvard, Princeton, William and Mary, Dartmouth, 
King’s College, now Columbia. Two things then befell American education. 
They were the intrusion of French infidelity and the arrival of the “elective” 
system whereby a youth could choose what subjects he desired. In his ignorance 
he neglected the spiritual and moral majors and concentrated largely on the 
technical minors, leaving a great philosophy of life and high spiritual purpose 
as largely secondary. With this collection of gadgets, test tubes, formulae, dates, 
and techniques, life's deeper aims were sometimes never entertained. Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins said of this tendency, “The average college graduate today 
has more information but less understanding than the colonial student.” 

The change is coming rapidly now in educational circles. There is a definite 
turning to the spiritualities. In an atomic age faith must be the guiding star of 
force. With intellect—the power to use science, we must have intelligence—the 
knowledge to use science wisely. We must no longer educate people beyond 
their intelligence. In this age the soul of man must catch up with his brain. 


One cannot separate America from her spiritual Hebraic-Christian heritage. 
To dismiss God from art is to lose Dore, Tissot, and Michelangelo. To dismiss 
God from music is to dismiss also Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Handel, 
and others. We cannot lose from the historic record Washington on his knees 
at Valley Forge, Lincoln praying in the White House, nor Grant in his saddle at 
Appomattox. To dismiss Holy Writ from our laws is to find no origin for their 
writing. Though we may believe in the separation of church and state, the sepa- 


Dr. Louis Hadley Evans is Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Hollywood, California. 
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ration of God from education would be spurious, specious, and dishonest. It 
is a part of the story 

We shall all have to spiritualize our professions, making them the servants of 
single vocation—to build a kingdom of godliness, peace, and good will. Even 
though religion may not be a part of the curriculum, the teacher may radiate @ 
spiritual something that makes for ethic and character. The service today is 
crying for more chaplains and spiritual leaders. A fourth of the churches of 
America are vacant for lack of enough religious leaders 

An AB degree includes only the first two letters of the alphabet. Youth must 
learn its whole alphabet now—add pity to our power, faith to facts, soul to 
science, and spiritual intention to our scientific invention; or our smartness will 
mark the end of us. No longer must it be said that "We, the child humanity, 
has immense limbs, a large head, and a very small soul."’ The call today is back 
to faith—faith in God and in man as used by God. We may not know what 
tomorrow holds, but if we know Who holds tomorrow we can bank on our 
future security. To this end the three great institutions—home, school, and 


church must combine ina great triumvirate of concern 


Fourth General Session 


Monday, February 23, 9:30 A.M 


Presiding: Joseph C. McLain, Principal, Mamaroneck Senior High School, 
Mamaroneck, New York; First Vice President, National Association of 


Secondary-School Principals. 

Invocation by Rabbi Meyer H. Simon, Temple Sinai, Glendale, California. 

Music by A Cappella Choir, Huntington Park High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; enrollment, 1,870; Mynatt Breidenthal, Director; Richard H. Nida, 


Principal. 


Addresses: 
YOUTH, OUR GREATEST ASSET 
ARTHUR F. COREY 


Fee my remarks I take illustrations from ancient history. There is nothing 
wrong in that. My little story is about Antipater, a man whose name is fairly 
well known, but whose history is not so well known. Antipater was, in the high- 
school jargon of today, Alexander the Great's number one boy—his most trusted 
general. Whenever the great conqueror went off to take over another chunk of 
the world, he always left Antipater at home to govern the Greek states. Anti- 


Arthur F. Corey is State Executive Secretary, California Teachers Association, San Fran- 


cisco, California 
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pater was a fine soldier. He was loyal and capable, but he did not have much 
imagination. The Greeks had a lot of imagination, so he had a lot of trouble with 
them. Of all the Greek states, the one that gave him the most trouble was the 
little state of Sparta. The citizens of this state were continually doing things for 
which he felt they should be punished. One time they must have done some- 
thing particularly bad because he brought a rather large army and surrounded 
the city. After he surrounded the city, he sent his emissaries to the leaders of the 
Spartan people with this message: “If you will give me forty of your boys as 
hostages—boys whom I may take away with me to guarantee that you will be 
good—I will not lay waste to the city."’ He was a bit surprised and chagrined to 
find that his emissaries returned almost immediately with this message from the 
leaders of the Spartans: “You may have forty of our wisest and cleverest men, 
but you cannot have a single one of our boys."’ I tell this story as a dramatic 
illustration of a very ancient fact that the future of any people is dependent not 
only upon their material resources and their industrial capacity but also it is 
even more determined by how they treat their youth. I think this premise needs 
no defense. 

Our philosophers beginning with Socrates on down to our own American 
philosopher, Emerson, have continually told us that civilization moves forward 
on the feet of little children. They have told us that man is the maker of all 
things and, if it be true, that all things get their value in terms of their contri- 
bution to man. And, if we, in a country like ours, believe that our basic resources 
are people, then in looking to the future most certainly the most important seg- 
ment of that resource is youth. I repeat, I make no defense of this premise. I 
think this group will accept it without defense. 

I should like to point out that youth is not delinquent. It is still a matter of 
which we could be proud that it is good news copy when a young person goes 
bad in this country. When it ceases to be news, delinquency I mean, then we 
need to worry, just as we need worry when it ceases to be news when a member 
of the teaching profession wrestles a bit in morals or in ethics. That is good 
news, they like to have it on the front page, which merely means that it is still 
the exception. You people, as high-school principals, know that in your schools 
not more than two or three per cent of your youngsters can be put in this classi- 
fication. You know that ninety-seven or ninety-eight per cent of your young 
people are just as their parents are, a fairly good cross-section of society. They 
can, if shown the way, learn to be good citizens. We might paraphrase the famous 
Churchillian remark and say that, with the guardians of this country, never has 


so much been blamed on so few. 

Another point I would like to make is that in many areas of American life 
we have been so busy preparing programs to make men out of the boys that we 
have more or less forgotten the girls in many communities. Just in passing, I 
should like to remark that probably the future character of American lives will 
be more determined by the girls than the boys. Now I think I can say to you 
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men who are in the greater majority here today, and the ladies can just shut their 
ears, we men are just about as high and fine and noble as our women demand 
and not much more. When it comes to setting moral and spiritual standards in 
life, our women are important and they are going to be important tomorrow. I 
am not so worried about the way we treat them in the schools; we have done a 
pretty good job of giving boys and girls equal advantages, but when we come to 
our community program, I repeat again, let us not spend so much time and 
money making men of the boys that we forget about the girls. 

We have spoken at great length about the health of youth in this country. 
We have heard over and over again that we are becoming a more and more 
healthy people, and usually the evidence of this is taken to be the increasing span 
of life of the American people. It's true we are living longer and longer. But if 
you take the statistics on any given work day, particularly in the winter, of the 
number of people who were so indisposed that they were not able to be at work 
in this country, you must conclude that we are living longer and longer and en- 
joying mighty poor health while we do it. Just a few figures. We are told now 
that these figures may or may not be accurate. I don’t think anybody knows 
what these figures actually are, but they are sufficiently accurate to be dramatic: 

1. There are ten million boys and girls of school age in the United States with defective 


vision 
2. There are two million boys and girls in the schools today with defective hearing 


3. There are a half a million children in the public schools of America with serious ortho- 


pedic defects 
4. There are in the public schools of America today, very probably, if sampling indicates 


the proof, a million children with congenital syphilis. 
5. There are four hundred thousand children of school age in America today who have 


active tuberculosis. 
6. Three out of four of all our young people of school age in America have some type 


of dental defect 
Some aspects of our public health service and our health program in schools 


have been well done, others not so well. Some communities have done a good 
job, others haven't. You say, “What should we be doing?’ Well, it seems to 
me that, as a minimum program (1) every child in school should get an adequate 
physical examination at least once a year; (2) after that examination, there should 
be an opportunity for the examining authority to have a good, wholesome con- 
ference with the child's parents or guardian concerning any defect which he dis- 
covers; and (3) the parents or guardian should be given ample opportunity 
to do something about the revealed defects. If the parent can do nothing about 
it, then facilities should be made available through the school. Now if that be 
socialism, make the most of it. 

One question is “What will it cost?’’ I am told that it would cost about a 
quarter of a billion dollars a year more than we now pay. About a quarter of a 
billion! And the plea goes up, “We simply haven't got the money; we can't do 
it."" Therefore, when we get into a difficulty like this episode in Korea, which 
we dare not call a war (it's just an episode) and we begin to use selective service 
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to pick our boys to go to Korea, we find that over half of them are turned down. 
A large percentage of these are turned down because of health and education 
deficiencies. The authorities tell us that they are deficiencies which, if they had 
been treated in time, many of them could have been corrected. How many bil- 
lion are we spending in Korea this year? I don't know. I don’t suppose you and 
I ever will know; we only know what it costs for schools. But I know we're 
spending a lot. But a quarter of a billion a year is too much to spend on our most 
precious resource in terms of human beings in this country on health 

I suppose you expect me to get quickly into what we as educators consider 
to be the chief conservator of youth—meaning education. I include in my defi- 
nition of education not only what we do in schools, but also the total environ- 
ment of the community and its life—everything that touches the child and 
makes him what he is, his education. I like to feel that we in the school have 
more effect on what the child is and will be than perhaps any other institution 
except the home. I have seen a few television programs lately and even a few 
motion pictures which make me wonder whether we have more impact than 
some of these other agencies. There are no simple answers to education in a 
democracy. Nothing short of mobilization of the best efforts, not only of our 
profession, our total profession, but also of all our people, our citizens, can 
possibly give us the opportunity to meet the responsibilities which are and 
ought to be ours in the present crisis, not only in American life but also in the 
world. The American people, in spite of all the big words we use, have a tendency 
to over-simplify what we do in schools. That's natural; we as human beings like 
to over-simplify. We like to make complex things easy. If you don't believe it, 
just read the advertisement in the chief newspapers and magazines. You'll find 
four types of advertisements very popular—(1) how to get wise without study- 
ing, (2) how to get a high-school diploma in a few months of studying at home; 
(3) how to get thin without dieting; and (4) how to get rich without working. 
Those are all very difficult and yet they represent, more or less, the idea which 
millions of Americans still have about education 

Education in a society like ours cannot be simple. We might ask: What kind 
of people are these youths, are they Californians or New Yorkers? I have a favor- 
ite quotation from that publication of the Educational Policies Commission, 
Education for All American Youth, which applies here. Should we take the names 
from a typical school register, these are names that you probably would find; 
“Dumbrowski, Oleson, Cabot, MacGregor, Veschinni, Adamatoulous, Okada, 
Chin, Valdez, Descartes, Kerchevsky, Schmidt, Smith, and Smythe.’ And 
they're American. They're all Americans. 

Before I talk about the kind of education these youth ought to be getting in 
America, let's remember that these are the young people whose older brothers 
and sisters saved democracy once already in this generation. And who knows 
but what they will have co save it again in this generation. So just any education 
isn't good enough for these Schmidts, Smiths, and Smythes. 
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There have been two basic philosophies since the beginning of American 
history with which men have attempted to organize society. You know what 
they are. One is based on force and regimentation and the other on truth and 
knowledge— communism represents the one and leadership of the United States 
represents the other. What kind of education should we give to these young 
people to prepare them to take the place they should take in this great battle 
of ideas, to make them effective, if you please, in winning the war for men’s 
minds. In the first place, education in a democracy, education in a society of 
free institutions, should be universal. We'll all agree to that, I think. Our states- 
men have said from the beginning of our country that everybody should have 
some form of education; but we haven't so often reminded ourselves that, once 
we say in the law that every child must come to school, we have taken unto 
ourselves the responsibilities, as a profession, to see that when they come they 
get something which will do them some good. The minute we adopt the prin- 
ciple of universal education, we must drop the principle of lock-step education. 

You have in this classroom of a junior high school, over here in the front row, 
a little colored girl who just came to California from Arkansas. She's fourteen 
years old. She's been in school only a few months of her life. She can barely 
read and write. And over on this front seat, you have a girl who's grandmother 
and mother both went to Vassar. And she knows that as soon as she gets through 
high school, that if she can get enough recommendations, she's going to go, 
too. They're in the same classroom. They're both American. They face the same 
teacher in social studies. Their children—both the little colored girl and the girl 
who's going to go to Vassar—their children will make America what it is to- 
morrow. And the colored girl will have a lot more of them. Therefore, what hap- 
pens to both of them is important. What I'm trying to say is that the concept 
that we develop of individual differences must be more than an academic con- 
cept if we're to be really a nation with universal education. 

Sometimes we have to reduce things to absurdity to make them clear. Here is 
my favorite story about individual differences. Let's say that we have a freshman 
class in high school in physical education. The instructor says that when we go 
out on the athletic field today we're going to study high jumping. We're going 
to learn how to high jump. We're all going to high jump. And so we line up 
the boys; we line them all up in a row, from the shortest boy to the tallest. The 
shortest boy is a little over four feet tall. We have them like that. And the tallest 
one is a little over six feet tall. And there they are. They're all freshmen in high 
school. And so the instructor says, “Okay, boys, we're going to jump, and I 
want you to know that the standard for high jumping for freshmen in high 
school is 46”. So what happens? If that absurd situation should develop, you 
know what would happen. The little fellow who is four feet call would jump all 
day and would never get over because it takes a mighty good person to jump 
higher than his head. He just never would get over it. The fellow who is six 
feet tall would take two steps and hop over it. The four-foot boy would go home 
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at the end of the quarter with a failing grade and his father would say, ‘Son, I 
wish I had a smarter boy; I don’t understand why you can’t get better grades.” 
The boy who is six feet tall would go home and his father would smile broadly 
and pat him on the back and say, “I'm sure glad I've got a smart boy.”’ You say 
that’s absurd. It isn’t absurd at all. Because there's just as much difference in the 
ability of freshman boys to do aglebra as there is in their ability to high jump 
There are four-feet-tall boys and six-feet-tall boys in algebra. What I'm saying 
to you is that, if education is to be really universal, you've got to develop a pro- 
gram for the four-foot boy as well as for the six-foot boy 

In the second place, universal education must be practical if it is to contribute 
to this battle of ideologies. And I don’t mean that it should involve only those 
things that you can take home and practice at night, just the minute things. No, 
I'm thinking about method and subject matter. I'm thinking that, in the method 
we use, we should be practical. 

Education, if it is to contribute to this great war which is going on in the 
world in men’s minds, is to be liberal. It must be liberal. And I don't mean liberal 
in the sense of liberty so much as I mean liberal in the sense of liberation. In 
education, a pattern is not a liberal education. In the history of what has been 
known as the liberal tradition, the ideal for years was that the professor stood up 
and told the pupils. The nearer the pupil could give back what he told, the better 
the grade he got. That again is an educational pattern. That is not the kind of 
education which fits a society for free men. It is the kind of education which fits 
the society of Hitler and of Stalin 

Education in America, if it is to prepare young America to participate efficiently 
in this battle for men’s minds, must be free. And if it is to be liberal, it must be 
free. An education for free men itself must be free—free in an economic sense, 
to be sure, but even more important, free from pressure, domination, and con- 
trol by irresponsible minority or misguided, even though well-meaning, indi- 
viduals. Congress has in this country consistently refused for twenty years to 
pass Federal aid for the schools because, they said consistently, if they did, it 
would throw control of education into the Federal government. Now, of course, 
I think that’s a bunch of poppycock 

What kind of people teach in our schools? What kind of textbooks are they 
permitted to use? What kind of truth can American youngsters study? These are 
the subjects which our Congress now is about to investigate. So, sure as night 
follows day, the result of this kind of Congressional activity, if it is permitted 
to proceed, will be educational control from the Federal government. The dic- 
tatorships, and I say notably Russian communism, the dictatorships have 
taught us one lesson. They have taught us that the most potent weapon for the 
control of men’s minds and men’s action is fear. Teachers are particularly sus- 


ceptible to fear. 
Now, to be sure, these proposed investigations are to be in our colleges we 
are told. But let us not delude ourselves; the intellectual climate of this country 
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is developed in our colleges and universities. If our professors can be intimidated, 
the freedom of our pupils in the public schools to study and learn the truth will 
be in almost immediate jeopardy. The results of fear and intimidation are already 
taking their coll in our classrooms. A young teacher, teaching her very first year, 
came to me last week. She said, ‘What can I do?” ‘Well, what's the matter?” 
I asked. She replied, ‘I was teaching English. We were taking some time to 
study the fairytale as a literary form. I had at home a book I've had ever since I 
was a small child. It is a beautiful book of Russian fairytales. | brought it to 
my youngsters. They read some of them. It was not twenty-four hours before 
I was told “You can’t do that; that’s dangerous. Somebody might misinterpret 
that. You'll have to take the book home.”’ 

This very simple example could be multiplied many times. Now listen to me 
If teachers are frightened into avoiding everything in the classroom with which 
anybody might disagree, there is mighty little left to teach. If education is con- 
fined to the relatively few ideas about which everyone agrees, it will soon be 
reduced to the stale mouthing of the inconsequential and the obvious. In Russia 
today accusations are taken as facts. Charges are assumed to be proofs. The 
police announce that no defense is necessary for the criminal because, as they 
say, we never make a mistake. A man is judged guilty until he is proven innocent 
And sometimes still then. There are those in this country, and I am sorry to say 
too many, who are adopting these same totalitarian tactics. And there are 
teachers, too, who fall victim to the evil which they profess they are fighting 

I am reminded of a story, a story of the Dukhobors in Canada. Among the 
Dukhobors, it is their belief that on a certain day in the year they should remove 
their clothing. As many religions believe, anything done in the name of religion 
should be witnessed; that is, you should do it before people. They do it in public 
On this particular day, one Dukhobor came into town. Right in the center of 
town he disrobed. And there he was. Of course, someone notified a policeman 
When the Dukhobor saw the officer coming, he started to run. Well, of course, 
he was traveling light, so he could run pretty fast. The poor officer had heavy 
boots, an overcoat, a hat, and a lot of clothes. When he saw that the man was 
getting away, he was worried. So, he kicked off his boots. He began to pick up 
a little but not enough. He threw off his overcoat. As he chased the man out 
into the open country, he finally caught him but the difficulty was that when he 
caught him, nobody could tell which one was the Dukhobor and which one was 
the officer 

I like what Dr. William Carr said at a very small luncheon last week in Adiantic 
City. He was speaking about this great topic of Freedom. The secretary of the 
great National Education Association said, “Freedom is indivisible. Freedom 
of the press in this country is a precious tradition. Freedom of religion is an 
American heritage. No freedom in America is safe when another freedom is in 
jeopardy. And the basic freedom in this country which has made America what 
it is more than any other one thing has not been the freedom of teachers to teach 
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as they please, but the freedom of children to seek for truth wherever they 


please.” 


EDUCATION IN A DIVIDED WORLD 


JOHN H. FURBAY 


I FIND a lot of people are afraid that our world is going too fast. Since | 
spoke to you last year in Cincinnati, the world has gotten quite a bit smaller. 
We have started jet passenger planes around the world now. That's cutting it 
in about half. I told you it was about a thirty-six-hour world in Cincinnati 
Well, already now it’s down to around eighteen. That's how fast it’s going, in a 


year's time 


A little over a week ago in Wichita, Kansas, I took the controls of a B-47 
that new six-engine jet bomber—as a part of my work with the War Depart- 
ment, with the U. S. Air Force. I put that thing into the sky with the captain. 
Or rather he took it off and put it into the sky up to 25,000 feet and then over 
the intercom he said to me, “Take it over, Furbay.’’ I said, ‘I never flew a jet 
plane in my life. I can’t fly jet planes."’ And he replied, “Why? They're just like 
any other plane."’ So at 25,000 feet, flying at 550 miles an hour, I took over the 
controls. And I rolled that plane to the right, and I rolled it to the left. We were 
up so high in the sky. He said,.""Give her the gas, go up a little higher." So I did 
and that jet plane started to climb. Up we went to 31,000 feet in less time than 
I have told it to you. It was such a short length of time. I clocked it on my 
watch. I don’t even dare tell you how little time it took to climb that high. It's 
a strictly guarded secret how fast that thing can climb. This is the kind of world 
in which we live and the kind of world of which I speak. 


The discovery of the airplane is comparable to the discovery of fire, the wheel, 
evolution, and bacteria. It is a discovery which calls for the correct direction of 
thought and attitude if it is to be used to create a happier life for all men. It is 
for educators to assimilate the meaning of this development and seek to see that 
the minds of men ate equipped to assume the new responsibilities which it im- 
poses upon them. Now, do we understand what that is? We, in aviation, get a 
little different view. Someone in a poem said, “Up there you get a God's eye 
view of things, way up there, a different world, a world fast, clean, and fair."’ 
No, it’s not a different world; it’s just a different view. And I think that is prob- 
ably the theme we need in education today—just a little different view. We still 
have many of the same problems today but just a little different view 


In a poll of the people of a town in Connecticut this spring, all the people in 
this town, an amazing thing was discovered—over sixty per cent of all the people 


John H. Furbay is Director of Air World Education, Trans World Airlines, Inc., New 
York, New York. 
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in this town in Connecticut are employed at jobs that did not exist fifty years 
ago. Does an educator have to keep abreast of the times? Over fifty per cent of 
the people of our nation are employed at jobs that did not exist fifty years ago. 
Whar will be their jobs fifty years from now? Can we even contemplate, at the 
speed we are moving, the wonderful things which still lie ahead 


Global minded? I don't have to argue with you to think global minded or 
globally, or becoming a part of a global world. It’s here already. We don’t 
have to argue about the world having to change size. Anybody who has two eyes 
can see it. We don't have to talk about what's coming. We don't have to dream 
about the future. We just have to take a picture of the world as it is to realize 
that we have to do some global thinking. 


You know we sometimes use the phrase “world community.”’ And people 
say, well that’s just a phrase. Is it? Where do we get the word “community.” It 
comes from the same base as the word ‘‘communication."” Community, com- 
munication. A community was recently defined as an area as far out as you are 
in communication with other people. That's a community. The size of a com- 
munity in which man lives has been changing constantly from first one little 
valley until now today we say that we meet in a world community. It's a bona fide 
fact that you can actually talk and be in total communication with everybody 


on earth. 


The next forward step will be the emergence of the world’s backward peoples 
to twice the number of those who inhabit the ‘‘civilized’’ world today. 


Some kind of federation of the whole world is almost inevitable, and it is our 
concern to determine what kind of federation that will be: an enslaved union 
of Soviet republics under the rule of the Kremlin, or a voluntary association of 
free and sovereign countries working together as United Nations 


During the first 4,000 years of history all civilization bordered on water. Cul- 
ture—-which is the continuous process of exchanging ideas—flowed over the 
waterways and left the inland masses of humanity in total darkness. We estimate 
from paintings in caves that France, for example, was inhabited 30,000 years 
ago; but when the Romans first built roads to the interior of Europe, they 
found illiterate people who had never erected a permanent building, never read 
or written a word, never counted except on their fingers and toes. 


We are still living with the same basic system of counting, architecture, lan- 
guage, religion, and philosophy that the Arabs, Greeks, Hebrews, and Romans 
had developed; but we took the one thing that their culture had neglected—the 
wheel—and built the present scientific machine age out of it. 


Such areas as South America, Africa, the Middle East, and the Orient may 
even by-pass the highway and railroad age. They already are becoming densely 
dotted with landing fields and covered with air routes. 
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The old answers to world questions simply won't work in coming years; we 
must understand what it means to have two thirds of the world join with us, 
and we must get down from our pedestal of superiority by realizing that only a 
few centuries ago we ourselves emerged as backward people in a strange and 


new world 


I have a hunch that we will be just as amazed with what part of owr culture 
these people choose to develop, as were the Romans when our people de- 
veloped the “wheel.” They will probably sift through our civilization with fresh 
eyes and throw out what seems unimportant. I believe that they will directly ab- 
sorb our material things, attaining our standard of living, and then will go on to 
seize upon non-material threads of our civilization which we have long neglected. 


They may be the ones to develop a method by which all people can live to- 
gether and get along in harmony—a question which all our technical knowledge 
has failed to answer. They may pick up some undeveloped thread of our civil- 
ization as the ‘Golden Rule’ and from it show the world how we can all live 


together. 


Throughout history backward peoples have taken over old civilizations and 
seized upon some neglected aspect to revolutionize the world. 


The amazing thing to realize is that every human being is born ignorant and 
uncivilized. It is only during his lifetime that he acquires a portion of the culture 
which as developed over the ages. For that reason it will make no difference 
who were the ancestors of tomorrow's world citizens—each will have only a 
life span in which to absorb knowledge and all will have an equal opportunity 
when the new air age has made its full impact. 


Just as tribal life gave way to the concepts of the state, and later states en- 
larged their vision to unite into nations—just so are the free nations now seeing 
that the only hope for survival is to become closely associated with other free 
and sovereign nations as within the UN—or face the communist threat which 
would eliminate all nations as such and run the whole world as a gigantic 
‘colonial empire from the Kremlin. 


This is the divided world in which we will have to live until one or the other 
of these world systems breaks the deadlock now typified in Korea where they 
are in deadly combat—the stakes of which are not amy nation but the world. 


Now let's talk about the word ‘‘citizen."’ We all call ourselves citizens of the 
United States but in the relationship of the United States to other countries, 
we must be world-minded. We are still citizens of the United States. We're still 
citizens of California, or of Texas, or whatever state we come from, although | 
am told by the people in Texas that they never did become American citizens 
But they're still good Texans and as far as I can see they're still good Americans 
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People in Brooklyn have the reputation of saying, “The United States and 
Brooklyn." I don’t care how you say it just as long as we find a way to live to- 
gether in a relationship with other people 


Now I want to close with this: don’t forget communism is on the march and 
it is strong and powerful. Communism is in a fight to the death against democ- 
racy in the world. By democracy I don’t mean national democracy; I mean 
international democracy by which the nations of the world work together in a 
democratic fashion. Now I think I know a little bit about what the communist 
line is around the world. I imagine I have met more communists than General 
MacArthur, because, in the countries where we fly, chey come up and sit down 
beside me every day. I talk to them and the number one communist line which 
I have discovered on the four continents where I fly regularly in my international 
work in aviation, the number one communist line is to destroy and undermine 
the United Nations. Criticize it, undermine it, destroy confidence in it. Do 
anythiny; you can against it, because the United Nations has communism 
stopped in Korea. They can never move on until they have destroyed the United 
Nations. That's the number one communist line without any doubt. The thing 
that hurts me and makes me so sick until my stomach simply turns upside 
down is to come back to my own wonderful land, where I was born and where 
my family has lived for 370 years, to come back to my wonderful USA, and to 
find that some people under the guise of patriotism are standing up and saying 
exactly the same thing that has been the communists’ line and not knowing they 
are repeating the communist line. That is the only thing I'm scared of right now. 
I am not afraid of communists. I know that we have more strength in the air. I 
know that the free nations in the United Nations have more wealth, more power, 
more organization, or whatever they need, except faith in what we're doing. 


Now I just want to point out a hopeful sign before I sit down. I want to say 
this. We're on the way. The Schuman plan has been put into affect. Six countries 
broke down their borders for the first time. That coal and iron, over which they 
have been fighting all these years, will flow freely to all countries. Recently, 
Chili and Argentina broke down their borders. These things are slowly coming. 
Let's be a good solid nation, good solid Americans no one will ever doubt, that 
love our country. But don't ever forget that we can't live at it alone. The United 
Nations will fall if the United States moves out of it. When the United Nations 
falls, communism marches over the world. They will block out one country 
after another until the United States of America stands alone, and that is what 
they want because they know that we can never last once we stand alone. We 
will have no bases anywhere in the world. And what did our Commander-in- 
Chief say in his inaugural address about being inter-related to the people of the 
world; this is what he said: “Impoverishment of any single people in the world 
means a danger to the well-being of all other people.’’ That's inter-dependence. 
That's global-mindedness. 
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Student Pageant and Aquacade 

Presiding: George L. Cleland, Secondary-School Consultant, State Department of 
Education, Topeka, Kansas; Member, Executive Committee, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals 

Student Pageant and Aquacade; California—Past and Present. 

Chairman: Kenneth L. Peters, Principal, Beverly Hills High School, Beverly Hills, 
California 

Director: Edward J. Renig, Co-ordinator of Assemblies and Productions, Los 
Angeles High School, Los Angeles, California 

Participating Schools: 
Beverly Hills High School, Beverly Hills, California, Kenneth L. Peters, 


Principal 
Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, California, Paul E. Webb, Prin- 
cipal 
Hamilton High School, Los Angeles, California, W. Walker Brown, Prin- 
cipal 
Santa Monica High School, Santa Monica, California, A. Ewing Konold, 
Principal 
University High School, Los Angeles, California, Everett B. Chaffee, Prin- 
cipal 
The beautiful Swim-Gym of the Beverly Hills High School was filled to over- 
flowing to witness a student pageant and aquacade that was of professional qual- 
ity. Each of the two parts of the program contained interpretative dancing and 
water ensembles that depicted in costume the development of California. Part 
of the time the stage was the gymnasium floor. Later it was electrically removed 


to become a sparkling swimming pool. 


Tuesday, February 27, 9:30 A.M. 
Presiding: James E. Blue, Principal, West Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois; 
Second Vice President, National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Invocation: The Rev. Patrick J. Roche, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Arch- 
diocese of Los Angeles, Caljfornia 


Music: All-City Orchestra, Los Angeles, California; Truman Hutton, Supervisor 
of Instrumental Music, Division of Secondary Education, Los Angeles City 


Schools; Director. 

















Addresses: 


MEN AT WORK 
J. PAUL LEONARD 


te American high school has changed greatly since the founding of the 
Boston Latin School: First a preparatory school in New England, then a school 
to train boys for useful pursuits in Philadelphia, then to give them vocational 
training for the farms of the West and the industries of our great metropolitan 
areas. First it was planned for the privileged few, now it is an essential for all. 
Faithfully the secondary school has followed the political and industrial growth 
of our great nation. Those who have built this world’s most phenomenal social 
institution—the American secondary school—truly have been men at work. 

There are propitious periods for re-examination of the educational program 
we offer youth, and I suggest that today is one of them. Several factors favor 
this timeliness. During the last few years high-school enrollment has been rela- 
tively stable, but within the next decade we shall be required to enroll an addi- 
tional ten to twelve million youth. Is what we are now doing the best we can 
conceive for them? 

FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 


The fundamentals of our secondary program in citizenship were conceived 
when America was primarily concerned about our domestic affairs and when we 
shunned interference in world affairs. Today we are the leading nation and our 
place in the world is determined as much by what we do abroad as by what we 
do at home. Does our present curriculum reflect adequately this new role of 
the United States? 

For a number of years, secondary teachers have been attacked for diluting the 
intellectual aspects of the curriculum to make it fit the uninspired minds of 
certain youth. Likewise, they have been accused of neglecting the skills of com- 
munication and of substituting individual reliance and initiative in a democratic 
society for faith in religion. Is it not appropriate that we at this time re-examine 
our principles of citizenship, our emphasis upon values, our balance of intellec- 
tual and manual activities,and our efficiency in teaching the skills of communica- 
tion? 

And finally our emphasis upon teaching vocational skills was introduced at a 
time when our great industrial machine was an infant and when business and 
factories demanded skilled workers. Is it not now appropriate that we assess the 
character of modern industrial enterprise at the same time that we evaluate the 
economic and political position of our country? We will then have the knowledge 
we need to make changes which will bring our curriculum more into harmony 
with social and adolescent needs. It is to these problems that I wish to address 
myself, and I should first prefer to discuss the area of citizenship. 


J. Paul Leonard is President of San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California. 
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For the past 150 years the people in the United States have been building a 
democratic nation, where those who live under the government determine its 
nature. Unlike the traditional governments of Europe and Asia, the power of 
government in our country is a grant from the common man, the free citizens, 
power which may be changed by the people at their will. This is government from 
the bottom and differs greatly from government from the top. In the latter sys- 
tem, no education is needed; in fact, it is dangerous, for it creates criticism, dis- 
cussion, dissension, and rebellion. But the security and stability of democratic 
government rest upon the education and judgment of all its citizens. As Dr 
Hutchins once said that the common men are the modern kings, and they all 
must be educated to make the decisions once made by kings. While the health 
of democracy is the best test we can apply to the success of our high schools, 
our failures are great enough that we should be disturbed and highly stimu- 
lated to improvement 

One common test has been our voting record. In our most recent election, 
one which provoked great interest, the percentage voting of those eligible to 
vote ranged from twenty-four per cent in Mississippi to eighty per cent in Utah 
Even with the issues at stake and with a great intensive get-out-the-vote drive, 
only sixty-three per cent of our eligible adult population voted in this national 
election. This was the highest percentage in our history since the advent of 
woman suffrage. Another barometer frequently used is the military rejection of 
youth, which at present runs from twelve per cent to thirty per cent and seems 
to be definitely related to the amount and quality of education offered 

Another test is our failures and drop outs from those attending high school. 
Numerous national studies show that only about eighty per cent of our high- 
school-age youth attend school, and about fifty per cent drop out before com- 
pleting high school. And for years our colleges have indicated that from twenty 
per cent to fifty per cent of the freshmen entering colleges do not pass satisfac- 
torily the entrance tests in the basic skills of communication. These figures give 
us no sense of satisfaction. And when we add to these the steady upward rise 
of crime and delinquency among youth, the high divorce rates the first five 
years of marriage, we realize our failures are too great with too large a segment 
of our population. 

I want to pause a moment to add that I do not attribute these failures alone 
to the character of our secondary schools. Until parents and the church and law 
enforcement agencies increase their area of success, many of these failures will 
persist; for the school is only one force in the education of youth, and the 
other groups who influence youth cannot with impunity hide their failures be- 
hind accusations against our high schools 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


It is my opinion that the problems of citizenship and human behavior are so 
important to present day American youth that our modern secondary school 
should devote all its time to what is commonly called general education. I 
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would have this area include education for citizenship, for human relations, for 
personal development for stability, for health and group relations, and for de- 
veloping those basic principles and values of democracy and Christianity upon 
which our society rests. This belief is fortified further by an observation of the 
changes in the character of vocational skills needed for employment by high- 
school graduates. There is little need in the United States today for the high- 
school graduate to develop the kind of vocational skills the high school can 
teach him; and when we consider the time now taken from general education 
to spend in the few vocational classes a high school can offer, we must conclude 
that the time could be better spent. This opinion is further fortified by the loss 
of prestige attached to the vocational subjects in high school together with the 
loss of fundamental education in citizenship and human relations to the youth 
who is deemed unable to profit by any high-school work except vocational train- 
ing. Much of our vocational work has thus become a vehicle for tutoring the 
troublesome, the uninterested, the less quick of mind. The one exception I wish 
to make to this evaluation of vocational education 1s in the field of agriculture. 
In this field those with abilities and interests have learned by a skillfully organized 
program the great field of modern agricultural production. Of all vocational 
fields, it has, in my judgment, been most successful in enlisting those who are 
interested rather than unfitted, and by a combination of theory and practical 
experimentation enabled them to acquire competence in a vocational field. 

On the basis of these evaluations, I would then propose that the program of 
the modern high school be restricted to general education, and that all vocational 
work be deleted from high-school programs, except the work in agriculture 
which should remain in those schools serving primarily our great rural areas. I 
would retain the general shop to provide a laboratory for a knowledge of tools 
and experiences in the arts of industry. Vocational work would then be given 
as post high-school education, either in programs of adult education or in our 
junior colleges or comparable institutions. One other provision might be found 
valuable; namely, to transfer these terminal students in high school to the vo- 
cational work offered in junior colleges at the beginning of the senior year. I 
haven't the time in the few minutes allotted to me to develop all the basic 
rationale of this suggestion, and at the same time treat the other problems I 
want to discuss. Suffice to say, this disposition of vocational education would 
provide more equity and balance for all youth, be more compatible with modern 
technological needs, and be more economical in cost. Let us now look at a 
second problem. 

Intellectualism invaded the first high school because it was established as a 
college preparatory school. It has been weakened because of the great influx of 
all youth into our universal school system. One does not need to know statistics 
to know that heterogeneity increases with numbers, and as our high schools 
grew, interests, abilities, and motivations became ever more varied. The tradi- 
tional curriculum fitted the better students who were self-motivated or who 
found pleasure in academic fields, but to attract the less gifted or less interested 
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(and many intelligent youth are not interested in the traditional curriculum) we 
shortened the courses and books by removing the most interesting material, or 
we lengthened the time for pursuing a subject, or we offered remedial classes, 
or we dressed the facts in modern clothes to attract attention, or we put the 
youth into vocational classes. Some of these solutions were unworthy of us as 
educators and did not reveal either in administrators or teachers a competency 
to find the ways and means to offer to each youth an understanding of the basic 
principles upon which his citizenship rested. We need to give this understanding 
to each youth, but it must be done in a manner appropriate to his motivations, 
his abilities, and his social functions. This I see as the greatest challenge to 
secondary education today, and I do not believe we can teach youth what they 
need until we are willing to face the challenge of this issue. 

We have not been helped in this pursuit by those dissatisfied professors in 
college who complain that our youth cannot think, speak, or write, or that they 
are uninformed. I ‘regret the argument between the educationists and the liberal 
arts instructors. I do not wish to extend it or prolong it, as it has been quite 
fruitless; but I do wish to emphasize to both of them that accomplishment of 
the ability to secure information, organize and draw intelligent conclusions from 
it, and to express opinions with clarity and understanding are essential in a dem- 
ocratic society if a citizen is to share wisely in his government. But let me remind 
them that there are degrees of possibility of achieving these accomplishments 
The manner in which they are learned will differ among individuals, and the 
general standards held by a professor who deals only with the more capable 
twenty-five per cent of our youth are not at all attainable, or reasonable for all 
high-school students. Furthermore, while each high-school youth should pro- 
gress as rapidly and as far as his motives and capacities permit, neither he, his 
parents, nor his college professors have a right to expect that some youth will 
receive undue attention in high school while others will be penalized. After all, 
college professors too have a responsibility for extending education, and some- 
day I hope we can restore the old-fashioned notion that youth themselves have 
some responsibility for advancing their own learning. In all this, I want to 
emphasize that I want a// youth to remain through high school, that I want them 
all to acquire the fundamental principles and skills they will need for democratic 
citizenship, and I believe such a goal can be reached 

But I want to voice strongly the conviction that I'm not talking about a com- 
mon program of classical education, nor one which I would have any hopes 
that “‘a permanent scientific and scholarly commission” from the learned so- 
cieties would formulate. It can probably be devised only by the creative minds 
who know youth and the world in which they live, and by those who know our 
heritage co-operating together. This Association could render no greater service 


to youth and society within the next ten years than to bring the creative and 
experimental minds from both groups and put them to work at the problem of 
outlining the direction and fundamentals of secondary education. Our third 
problem has to do with moral and spiritual values. 
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RELIGIOUS DEVOTION 


During the last few years, increasing criticism has been given to the high 





school for being materialistic, and some have even contended it is anti-religious. 








































This accusation is not so much a criticism of education as it is a characterization 
of our adult social life. We do piace high values upon success and upon the 
possession of material goods. The history of our country has been one of man 
through self-reliance conquering a wilderness and fashioning natural resources 
into finished goods to make life easy. The school only reflects this Yankee trait. 
But others have become more basic in their criticism by saying we teach that 
good and bad is only a difference of opinion, that economic success is more 
important than faith and confidence and good human relations, that our concept 
of life is based upon naturalism, that man is not born in the image of God, a 
characteristic solely reserved for man, and that man acts not through reason and 
free will but by instinctive drives and emotions. These are fundamental con- 
cepts, but ones which educators alone cannot resolve 
A third group wants the schools to teach religion, the Bible, and prayer. Then 
there are those who believe that religion and education are so inseparable that 
public schools should be supplanted by religious schools. And, finally, there are 
those who claim that while the school holds that it is neutral in such matters, 
it is really antagonistic because it ignores Christ and religion. 
These positions are hard to reconcile. Americans will not permit Bible read- 
ing, prayer, and religious teaching in school in most places. By their own acts, 
adults have served the cause of religious neutrality in education and it ill be- 
comes them to criticize the schools for being law abiding or for following com- 
munity sentiment. 
Beyond this, however, there is a fundamental question about the atmosphere 
of Christian philosophy in our schools. Do we teach that morality is derived 
from religious faith? Do we substitute democracy for religion? Do we teach the 
hundred best books as an alternative to the Bible? Do we teach that man is 
solely responsible for human progress? Is there an intellectual conspiracy about 
religion? These questions need analysis by educators, for we are a Christian 
nation, and, if we are to remain one, our schools must deal fairly and equally 
with this character of our culture. The faith of our fathers is basic to the progress 
of our society 
Those in charge of secondary education need to give serious Consideration to 
introducing into our high school the spiritual, but not doctrinal, teachings of the 
Christian faith, a faith man has never transcended. Youth could profit from a 
study of the devotion to the faith by men like Job, or Abraham, or Isaiah, or of 
Paul or Peter or many more modern disciples. Youth should face the problem 
of values and have the experience of self-analysis in relation to Christian teach- 
ings. They should come to know the fundamental meaning of the dignity of 





man as it bears upon human relations, law, justice, democratic philosophy, and 
religious faith. 
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Our fourth and final problem. Our youth are growing up in a climate of 
hysteria, careless regard for law and order and truth, and irresponsible utter- 
ances in high places. They may come to regard this as typical of America, or as 
consistent with the faith and spirit of democracy. The words of Judge Learned 
Hand delivered at the eighty-sixth convocation of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York last year needs to be on the desk of every 
educational, political, and social leader 

I believe that the community is already in the process of dissolution where each man 
begins to eye his neighbor as a possible enemy; where non-conformity with the accepted 
creed, political as well as religious, is a mark of disaffection; where denunciation, without 
specification or backing, takes the place of evidence; where orthodoxy chokes freedom of 
dissent; where faith in the eventual supremacy of reason has become so timid that we dare 
not enter our convictions in the open lists to win or lose 

We have great responsibility to teach youth that traitors should be caught 
and punished by orderly processes under the principles of Anglo-Saxon law, but 
we need to calm their fears by firm and resolute teaching of our Constitution 
and Bill of Rights. Let them not mistake the careless, selfish, fearsome shouter 
for the leader in the forward movement of mankind 

But you and I as educators cannot serve youth in this cause if we ourselves 
are not firm and united in the faith—faith in the freedom of the human mind 
and human heart. We yield to no man superiority in his devotion to our great 
country, be he businessman, patriot, or Congressman; and since the develop- 
ment of the human mind is our business, we shall resist vigorously the efforts of 
all those who wish to enslave it or seek to cause it to conform to a common 
orthodoxy. We believe in free enterprise, for it has made America strong and 
prosperous; but we believe also in the free exchange of ideas. If freedom of 
thought is destroyed, control of trade will follow quickly. Freedom of thought 
is basic to all freedoms; it is a spiritual quality, for the greatest gift God gave to 
man was freedom of choice based upon free will 

There are those in our midst who do not understand the import of unfettered 
thought in our educational institutions. The best definition I know of a college 
professor is that he is a man who thinks otherwise. To be sure there are some 
who see academic freedom as an inalienable right reserved only for college pro- 
fessors, and there are some who use it as some legislators use congressional im- 
munity. But it is not ‘‘a glittering phrase as loaded with destruction of mental 
and moral fibre as any A-bomb”’ nor a condition cleverly fabricated by our ene- 
mies, as it has been defined by some. Rather it is a condition of work, an atmos- 
phere of behavior within our institutions of higher education, put there by an 
appreciative society to protect criticism, difference of opinion, the search for 
truth, the conquest of new ideas. It is too sacred to be abused, too essential to 
be curtailed. It is a guarantee against intimidation to ensure the uninterrupted 


flow of free inquiry 
And finally there are those who would divide us and some who would destroy 


us. They want the librarian of Congress to mark ‘‘subversive’’ passages in books. 
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These men are not hunting Communists, but ideas; they are curtailing freedom 
and progress and are themselves subverting the cause of free government. There 
are those who quote figures that prove we in education have fostered subversive 
causes by joining subversive groups. There are confused intellectuals in our 
profession, there are those who are naive, and there are those who have made 
mistakes. Many of these men who participated in the groups did so several years 
ago, but the record still stands against them. Only a very few embraced the 
Marxists who later dominated these groups. The rest are not traitors, and it 
serves neither education nor society to cast undue suspicion upon them. In all 
conscience we cannot defend any group who wants to set up without court 
evidence their own little list of men who are acceptable and then to force this 
list upon us all. There are traitors in our land. Our FBI and our courts should 
detect them and punish them as vigorously as our laws will permit. Our profes- 
sion should cast from our midst any who disgrace us by teaching our youth to 
destroy our way of life. In our schools, we teach our Constitution and our Bill 
of Rights. We hold them sacred to our cause and our country. And by virtue of 
this belief, we will heap our contempt upon any who tells us that it is better to 
accuse an educator falsely of being a Communist than to fail to catch a real one. 
We will assail him because he rejects the principle of our legal system and re- 
nounces the dignity of man. He would use man as a means to an end, a tactic 
born of Communists and dictators 

If we in education are to be investigated, which seems inevitable, let two 
things happen. First, let it be done by men with clean hands—men who believe 
in the dignity of man, the sacredness of freedom of thought and spirit, the value 
of differences of mind and heart, the protection of an atmosphere conducive to 
discovery; men who have confidence that in a free market superiority will drive 
out the shoddy, who have faith in a strong virile system of public education, and 
who believe that youth who are willing to die for freedom will not give it away 
by free choice; men who will be slow to condemn, unwilling to circumvent 
law and evidence; and men who will not make personal profit from public 
hysteria. And second, let them face a profession, clean from subversives, united 
in spirit, with loyalty to one another and the cause we serve, and courageous and 
skillful enough in each local community to resist the attacks of those who would 
destroy us. If our businessmen will keep our economy strong, our government 
servants keep our laws and courts and political actions in harmony with the 
principles of democracy, we will teach our youth a way of life consistent with 
a free economy and free government. Those who stray away will be so insignifi- 
cant in number and influence that none will notice them. Only in this atmos- 
phere can our youth learn true democracy, for if our laboratory is torn with con- 
fusion and doubt, our teaching will be partial and our cause thus weakened. If 
we are to spend our time defending one another, defending our schools against 
attacks, retreating to conservatism, we shall not be able to teach our youth with 
vigor and power. I would hope that we as educators would take the initiative 
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and formulate our policies for teaching in a critical period of world progress. Let 
us stand firm for what we believe. | would propose four principles upon which 
we could stand 

1. We will do all in our power to teach any youth to understand, love, and defend 
our constitutional government in all its economic, political, and social meanings 

2. We will teach the threat of Communism and dictatorship, pointing out its dia 
bolical cunning and brand it what it is—the greatest conspiracy for enslavement in the 
history of all mankind 

3. We will drive from our profession any Communists or any who ts teaching the de- 
struction of our way of life 

4. We will protect freedom of thought in our profession, for it is baste to all progress 
in America, and we will defend members of our profession against attacks until our 
courts have found them guilty of subversion 

Around these principles all true patriots and fair-minded men can gather, 
and our schools can continue unafraid to move America forward to ever in- 
creasing greatness. Our loyalty will permit us to do no less than this; our con- 
science will permit us to do no more 

Men have been at work, and men are still at work—at work helping youth 
to come to terms with life. Men must work in the future for our schools cannot 
remain static. But the direction our schools take will depend upon how clearly 
we teachers and administrators see the forces about us, how able we are to inter- 
pret their meaning, how free we are from prejudices, how insightful we are in 
the scope of our search for relationships, how creative we are in our proposals 
for improvement, and how courageous and ingenious we are in making changes. 
If you would join the men at work for the future, you will need to search deeply, 


think freely, and act boldly. 


OUR CURRENT MORAL DILEMMA—WHAT CAN WE DO? 
DOUGLAS M. KELLEY 


i ate particular topic, “Our Current Moral Dilemma," became of interest 
to me about four years ago, following a number of discussions stemming from 
problems in Washington, D. C. During the last three or four years I am sure 
you've heard all sorts of accusations made that our country was going to the 
dogs. Whether you are a Democrat or a Republican depends which dog you're 
going to. However, I ran across an item in a Philadelphia newspaper which read 
in effect: “If the current administration had been permitted to continue for as 
long as one more month, the United States would have faltered and failed.”’ 
The only interesting part about this particular quotation was that it was written 
in Philadelphia right after the George Washington regime. 


Douglas M. Kelley is Professor of Criminology at the University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 
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I recall, again in Philadelphia, in the Museum of Archeology, a small clay 





tablet. Inscribed thereon in the writing of ancient Syria was a statement which 










































essentially reads: ‘If the youth of this generation continue to stay out late at 
night and refuse to obey the precepts of their elders, civilization will cease in 
less than one hundred years."’ This, of course, was written nearly two thousand 
years ago and civilization still seems to be with us, in one form or another. Then 
again, do we really have a dilemma? Is the country any worse off now than it 
was a hundred years ago? But we are not thinking about the country, but about 
mankind. And how is he doing? We have a major problem in the failure of man 
to achieve better and more rapid moral and emotional maturation. Man actually 
hasn't been around for too long. I think the best analogy is to consider the 
Washington Monument as equivalent to the span of geological time. Then re- 
member that man’s span upon the earth, in so far as we know, can be represented 
by the thickness of a postage stamp laid on the top. During these few thousands 
of years, man has done remarkably well. Physically he isn’t really much better 
off than his forebearers, but he has learned to stay alive a lot longer. Through 
medical science he has overcome all sorts of devastation and fright. So physically, 
I would think he is better off. Intellectually man has achieved supremacy. It is 
a dream which could never have been predicted. 

From observation of the cave man in the neolothic age, he has come a long, 
long way in his development of what he calls civilization. If to you civilization 
means inside plumbing and television and rapid transit, man is a highly civilized 
being. But if civilization means freedom from worry, freedom from wondering 
whether the man on either side will take his possessions or his life, if it means 
the ability of man to live with man, he is no better off than he was in the Nean- 
derthal or Cro-Magnonic era. Between World War I and World War II, we had 
roughly 180 other wars. Since World War II, civilization has been in a confused 
series of altercations now dignified by the term of “war.” It makes one wonder 
whether man will ever get along with man. And as you look at our globe, 
shrunken as it is through communication progress, one begins to realize that 
man must start getting along with man, and that really soon, if he is to survive 
at all. While we have progressed physically and intellectually, we are still static 
from the point of view of moral and emotional maturation. 

I think we, as educators, tend to look at what we would like to achieve. We 
would like to develop in our students a degree of emotional maturity which 
will permit them to live with other people in peace. Of course, this is a difficult 
goal because nobody has ever seen it. We talk about it and people usually chal- | 
lenge you with “What do you mean?” I honestly don’t know what I mean be- j 
cause I have never known a genuinely mature person—a person who behaves in 
a non-childlike fashion all of the time. 

We get into this sort of a problem whenever we talk about maturity and so I 
prefer to talk about its antiseptic beginning, the other end of the continuing 
challenge. Now we can tell pretty well what a child is by a simple definite opera- 
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tion and say that an individual who has not reached the age of, let us say, seven 
or eight can be considered for practical purposes a child. Very few people dis- 
agree with this point. And then psychiatrically if we were studying childish be- 
havior, we would find certain characteristics which tend to make the child un- 
suitable for measured cohesive civilized group activity. Those of you who work 
with children will agree with me, I think, that they are uncivilized to start with 
and some of us may feel that it is our job to apply a civilization. This is more 
difficult than it sounds. 

The child is the center of activity in his home. He has no concern for other 
people; he has no knowledge of property rights, no notions of right and wrong; 
he has very little competence of anything beyond his horizon which he controls. 
Next, his control is not too good. Little childrén are emotionally unstable, and 
logically so from the mature viewpoint because that part of the brain which con- 
trols the emotianal reaction patterns is not accurately matured or more logically 
developed until they are about eight or nine years of age. At birth, of course, 
the child has all the brain cells he will ever have. The actual neuro physiological 
development does not come into play until eight or nine. For this reason little 
children shift rapidly in emotional patterns. They can shift from rage to love, 
from laughter to tears in a transient period of a few seconds 

Children have a peculiar attitude toward authority. As they grow up they 
begin with two major authorities in the average home, their parents or their 
surrogates. Here is a little child's life that is strictly authoritarian. Here are two 
huge and hulking beasts who make him get up in the morning when he does 
not want to; make him wear clothes that don't interest him; jam tight sweaters 
over his head destroying his nose and ears; make him eat all sorts of strange 
mixtures at times when he is not hungry; and then decide maliciously that he 
ought to go to bed right in the middle of a television program. Apparently their 
attitudes are capricious from a child's viewpoint, and also their faults are un- 
limited. And so they have a child growing up with a reaction pattern to authority 
either to accept it in the total or to repudiate it completely when he has no op- 
portunity to think. 

Finally, your child is a fantasy creature. He is unable to differentiate berween 
day dreaming and reality. And while as adults I am sure we all day dream, this 
frequently is the only reason we can survive in some of our parent situations 
we are able to tell the difference between the fantasy wish and the classical 
reality. These, then, are the behavior patterns characteristic of the immature 
person. Our problem, then, as educators is to develop children along these 
lines. It is a problem because first of all, in order to develop a child along a 
pattern, we must simultaneously and frequently re-educate his parents. Unfor- 
tunately, the parent, if he is unstable, will tend to yield an unstable brood of 
offspring 

We assume that the best way to start subject matter is in unassociated frag- 


ments or parcels. Fortunately some educators are breaking this pattern down. 
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Bur, all in all, to teach what happened here and what happened there, it takes 
the students years to find out that 1853 was the same year in China as it was in 
the United States. We assume that the subject matter is the same to the teacher 
as to the student. This is a major fault. We project what are to the students our 
own emotions and attitudes, and then if he does not agree, we conclude that he 
is not very bright. We assume education is supplementary and preparatory ma- 
terials, not life itself. We assume that education does not represent living, but 
learning; it has no social aspects. We assume the teacher can and should furnish 
the purpose needed for acquiring knowledge, and we assume that working on 
tasks devoid of purpose or interest is good discipline. This is an old angle that 
the army still uses when they let you dig a hole and fill it up. Most people think 
that this does not make sense, but if you look at some of the classroom exercises 
current today, it is the same thing. 

We can educate people to permit their children to be adequately educated in 
the real sense of the word. The real sense of education is to teach the children 
thoughtfulness; to show them, if you want to go back to a religious text and a 
very simple one, “love thy neighbor as thyself.’ This is the foundation of all 
the peoples on the face of the earth and good enough to be taught in any school. 

Next, the student must develop emotional control. He must learn the mech- 
anism of protecting himself from over-tense stimulation. We must also teach 
him absoluteness towards authority; to neither hate, reject, accept, or change, 
but to learn to think on his own feet as a free and adult human. 


Tuesday, February 24, 8:15 P.M 


Television Variety Show 


Presiding: Clarence H. Spain, Principal, Binford Junior High School, Richmond, 
Virginia; Member, Executive Committee, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 


An entertainment program, featuring leading acts and personalities from the 
major television networks, was presented. This was arranged through the cour- 
tesy of the Academy of Television Arts and Sciences of which Charles Ruggles is 
President. He, a noted actor, was a very informative and entertaining master of 
ceremonies. He told of the place of television in education and in the lives of 
all people. He then introduced the following TV celebrities: 

The Colwell Brothers, a musical trio 

Gale Storm, of My Little Margie fame 

Nancy Weibel, ventriloquist, and her companion, Candy 

Reed Hadley, star of Racket Squad 
Hal Roache, Jr., producer of TV shorts 
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Eighth General Session 
Wednesday, February 25, 1:30 P.M. 


Presiding: Harold B. Brooks, Principal, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
Long Beach, California; President, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals 

Invocation: Dr. Carl W. Segerhammer, California Conference, Augustana Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, Los Angeles, California 

Music: Boys’ Glee Club, Paramount Junior High School, Paramount, Cali- 
fornia: enrollment, 1,750; Glenn Starr, Director, B. F. Jamison, Principal 

Presentation of new president and officers 

Program: Dramatic Readings (Appearances arranged through Maxwell Arnow, 
Executive Casting Director, Columbia Pictures) 


—_ O'BRIEN, starring in Julius Caesar, and Vincent Price, appear- 
ing in a new three dimensional film, The Wagon of Wax, gave some dramatic 
readings at the final general session. 

President Brooks handed over the gavel to President Elect Joseph C. McLain, 
Principal, Mamaroneck High School, Mamaroneck, New York. 

A beautiful framed certificate attesting to the significant service rendered to 
secondary education by President Brooks was presented to him. 

The newly elected officers of the National Association of Secondary -School 


Principals were then presented 





ATTENTION! SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


The most appealing program at our New York City Convention was the Panel of 
six foreign students. Records are available giving the actual voices of these six high- 
school students entitled “Students from Other Lands Appraise Our Secondary 
Schools.”’ 

Records are available in two sizes and speeds: total playing time approximately 
thirty minutes. All records are plastic and have excellent tone qualities and are packed 
in plain albums 

Size A—3 twelve-inch (6 sides) records at 78 R.P.M. Size A records may be played 


on an ordinary phonograph $8.00 per set 
Size B—1 sixteen-inch (2 sides) record at 33 4s R.P.M. Size B records are played on 
a playback or a phonograph whose motor rotates at 33 4 R.P.M $6.00 


No records can be rented 
No shipping charges on prepaid orders. Shipping charges added on billed orders. 
The supply is limited. When ordering, be sure to state whether 78 or 33 4 R.P.M. 
sets are wanted 
Order now from 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W Washington 6, D. C. 


























Part III 
Annual Business Meeting 


Tuesday, February 24, 4:30 P.M. 


Presiding: Harold B. Brooks, Principal, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School; 
Long Beach, California; President, National Association of Secondary-School 


Principals. 


| _ BROOKS presided and gave a brief outline of the business of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals that would come before 
those present for consideration. The following business was duly considered 


and passed. 


I. Resolution on Solicitation of High-School Athletes 


Standard No. 10: ‘The solicitation of athletes through try-outs and competitive 
bidding by higher institutions is unethical, unprofessional, and psychologically 
harmful to the boy. It destroys the amateur nature of athletics, tends to com- 
mercialize the individual and the program, exploits athletic skill for gain, and 
takes an unfair and unjust advantage of competitors.” 


The Joint Committee on Standards on Interscholastic Athletics proposes the 
implementation of this standard through the following statements 


1. The functions of guidance and advisement to assist a student in the selec- 
tion of a higher institution should be performed by the principal, director of 
guidance, or designated advisers of the secondary school. 


2. Interviews between accredited representatives of higher institutions and 


prospective applicants for admission should be arranged only through the office 
of the principal or the school guidance department. 


3. Try-outs of high-school athletes should not be permitted, and the enter- 
tainment and transportation of boys to college campuses to display athletic 


prowess should be prohibited 


4. Transcripts of high-school records should be sent only to the admissions 


office of the college or university. 


5. Standards for admission to higher institutions should apply to the athlete 


and non-athlete alike. 
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6. Only bona fide students who are satisfying recognized educational stand- 


ards in high school or in college should be permitted to compete in athletics 


7. All financial aid offered to students should be based on demonstrated 


ability in high-school subjects and activities 


No athletic “scholarships” as such should be awarded 


All scholarship aid must be administered by the institution itself and 
not by alumni, civic groups, or other individuals, except college scholar- 
ship funds open to all qualified students and established by reputable 
community groups or organizations whose general purposes on scholar- 
ship awards are in accord with these principles 


Each institution should publish qualifications for all scholarships 


offered 


Scholarships should be limited to actual expenses for tuitions, fees, 


room, board 


Payment for employment should be made only when services are ren- 


dered 


No grant or award should be withdrawn because of failure of pupil to 


participate in athletics 


II. Resolution on Un-American Activities 


Free American education is the foundation of American democracy 


We believe in the American free enterprise system, the free exchange of ideas, 


and local control of education 


We believe that no group of citizens possesses a deeper devotion to our great 


country than those in the teaching profession in our secondary schools; and 


since the development of the human mind is the business of education, we shall 


resist vigorously the efforts of all those who wish to enslave the mind and to 


compel education to conform to a pattern of regimentation 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED THAT 


1. We will continue to do all in our power to teach youth to understand, 


love, and defend our constitutional government in all its economic, political, 


and social meanings 
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2. We will continue to teach the dangers inherent in communism and dic- 
tatorship, pointing out their diabolical cunning, and brand them for what they 
are—the greatest conspiracy for enslavement in the history of all mankind 


3. We will join with our local faculties and governing boards of education to 
drive from our profession any communists or any others who are advocating 
the destruction of our way of life. 


4. We will protect freedom of thought in our profession, for it is basic to all 
progress in America; and we will defend members of our profession against un- 
justifiable attacks 


We deem these principles essential for the unity and effectiveness of American 


education 


III. Amendments to the Constitution to be effective September 1, 1953 
ARTICLE III—Membership 


SECTION 2. All individuals shall be eligible to active membership who are 
engaged in administrating supervision or teaching secondary education upon 
payment of the annual fee of $8.00 to the executive secretary. (Annual fee 
changed from $5.00 to $8.00.) 


SECTION 3. Members of state organizations of secondary-school principals 
shall be eligible to active membership in the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals upon payment of the annual fee of $5.00 through the state 
secretary or representative. (Changed from $3.00 to $5.00.) 


SECTION 4. All other persons interested in secondary education shall be 
eligible to associate membership upon payment of the annual fee of $8.00 to 
the executive secretary. (Changed from $5.00 to $8.00.) 


SECTION 5. Only active members {holding administrative positions in 
secondary education in schools or state departments of education] shall have 
the privilege of holding ofhce. (Change includes part included in brackets.) 


SECTION 6. Institutional membership shall be open to all secondary schools 
and libraries and other educational institutions. The annual dues of $12.00 shall 
be paid by the educational institution. If institutional membership is obtained 
through a state secondary-school principals’ association, it shall be $10.00 per 
year. The principal of a member school shall be credited with a personal par- 
ticipating membership and shall receive all benefits and privileges pertaining 
thereto. In addition, the school library shall receive a duplicate copy of all 
proceedings, bulletins, special reports, and a subscription to STUDENT LIFE. The 
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school may also designate any staff representative who shall receive delegate 
privileges at the annual conventions of the Association. (Change in rates from 
$8.00 to $12.00 and $6.00 to $10.00.) 


SECTION 7. Any individual eligible to active or associate membership in 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals shall have life member- 
ship upon payment of the life membership fee of $150 to the executive secretary. 
(Change from $100 to $150.) 


IV. Election of Officers of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals for terms beginning March 1, 1953. 


Past President W. E. Buckey, Fairmont, West Virginia, served as Chairman of 
the Board of Nominators, composed of State Co-ordinators, who met on Febru- 
ary 23, 1953, to consider and recommend nominations for elective officers. The 
following officers were elected for the year beginning March 1, 1953 


PRESIDENT Joseph C. McLain, Principal, Mamaroneck Senior High 
School, Mamaroneck, New York 

FIRST VICE 

PRESIDENT: James E. Blue, Principal, West Senior High School, Rockford, 
Illinois 

SECOND VICE 

PRESIDENT: Leland N. Drake, Principal, Mound Junior High School, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

*EXECUTIVE 

SECRETARY Paul E. Elicker, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE (All officers and the following additional members): 


*Harold B. Brooks, Principal, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, Long 
Beach, California; Past President 


*George L. Cleland, Secondary-School Consultant, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Topeka, Kansas. 


R. B. Norman, Principal, Amarillo Senior High School, Amarillo, Texas 


George E. Shattuck, Principal, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Connec- 


ticut 


* These were elected at previous annual elections 
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Ginancial Statements 


of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


To the Finance Committee 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
A Department of the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Gentlemen 


At your request we have audited the accounts and records of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals for the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 
1952. 

CERTIFICATE 


I hereby certify that I have audited the accounts and records of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, a Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C., and in my opinion, subject to the quali- 
fications and comments set forth in the section under “comments” and made a 
part of this report, the accompanying Balance Sheet and related statements of 
income, fairly present, in accordance with generally accepted principles of ac- 
counting, consistently followed by the association, the position of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals at June 30, 1952, and the results of 
its operations for the fiscal year ended that date. 


Respectfully submitted, FLOYD W. BUSH, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


BALANCE SHEET—JUNE 30, 1952 





ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in bank $ 91,748.68 
Cash on hand—Savings Account 26,345.29 
Petty cash fund 20.00 $118,113.97 
Returned checks 18.60 
Bills receivable 8,045.19 
Inventories 93,298.71 
Less—Reserve for valuation of BULLETINS 9,818.35 83,480.36 
Securities (Listed below) 106,550.00 
Furniture and fixtures... . 14,232.86 
Less—Reserve for depreciation 4,754.94 9,477.92 


Total Assets $325,686.04 
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LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 


Bills payable 


Net Worth July 1, 1951, per prior re- 
port dated September 26, 1951 


Add—Furniture and fixtures ad- 
justment 
Add—Net Profit for Fiscal Year 


ended June 30, 1952 


Scholarship Fund 


Balance of fund July 1, 1951, per 
prior report dated September 
26, 1951 


Add—Excess of Receipts over 
Disbursements for the Fiscal 


Year ended June 30, 1952 


Total Liabilities and Net Worth 


STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 


$289,656.55 


137.84 


June 30, 1952 


Stocks 
One LaSalle Street Company, 5 shares, no par values $ 500.00 
Public Utility Bonds 
Peoria Public Service Company, 5%, due June 1, 1939 (extended 
to June 1, 1954) 3,000.00 
Peoria Service Company, 90 shares 450.00 
United States Bonds 
Twelve Federal Land Bank 5,000.00 
U. S. Treasury, 27%% of 1960 18,000.00 
U. S. Treasury, 234% of 1959-65 13,000.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G 66,600.00 


Total Value of Investments 


$ 6,680.60 


$289,794.39 


17,448.23 307,242.62 


5.562.69 


6,200.13 11,762.82 


$325,686.04 





$106,550.00 
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Constitution 


Of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
of the National Education Association 


(As Revised February 24, 1953) 


ARTICLE I—Name 


The name of this organization shall be the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National Education Association 


ARTICLE II—Asm 


The aim of this Association shall be the advancement of secondary education 
by providing a clearinghouse of discussion bearing upon the problems of ad- 
ministration and supervision, by encouraging research, by upholding acceptable 
standards, by fostering professional ideals, and by formulating a working 
philosophy of secondary education. 


ARTICLE HI— Membership 


SECTION 1. The membership of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals shall consist of four classes: active, associate, institutional, 


and life. 


SECTION 2. All individuals shall be eligible to active membership who are 
engaged in administrating supervision or teaching secondary education upon 
payment of the annual fee of $8.00 to the executive secretary. 


SECTION 3. Members of state organizations of secondary-school principals 
shall be eligible to active membership in the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals by the payment of the annual fee of $5.00 through the state 
secretary or representative. 


SECTION 4. All other persons interested in secondary education shall be 
eligible to associate membership upon payment of the annual fee of $8.00 to the 
executive secretary. 


SECTION 5. Only active members holding administrative positions in 
secondary education in schools or state departments of education shall have the 


privilege of holding office. 


SECTION 6. Institutional membership shall be open to all secondary 
schools and libraries and other educational institutions. The annual dues of 
$12.00 shall be paid by the educational institution. If institutional membership 
is obtained through a state secondary-school principals’ association, it shall be 
$10.00 per year. The principal of a member school shall be credited with a per- 
sonal participating membership and shall receive all benefits and privileges 
pertaining thereto. In addition, the school library shall receive a duplicate copy 
of all proceedings, bulletins, special reports, and a subscription to STUDENT 
LIFE. The school may also designate any staff representative who shall receive 
delegate privileges at the annual conventions of the Association. 
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SECTION 7. Any individual eligible to active or associate membership in 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals shall have life member- 
ship upon payment of the life membership fee of $150.00 to the executive secre- 
tary. 


ARTICLE 1V—Officers 


SECTION 1. The elective officers of the Association shall be a President, a 
First Vice President, and a Second Vice President. 


SECTION 2. The President and the Vice Presidents shall hold office for one 
year. 


SECTION 3. The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers, the re- 
tiring President, and three other members each elected for a term of three years. 
At the first election, one member shall be elected for only one year and one other 
for two years. The Executive Committee shall be representative of junior high 
schools, the several types of senior high schools, and junior colleges. 


SECTION 4. The Executive Secretary shall be selected by the Executive 
Committee; his duties and compensation shall be determined by the Executive 


Committee. 


SECTION 5. The Executive Committee shall appoint sectional chairmen and 
recorders for the divisions or sections of the junior colleges, the senior high 
schools, and the junior high schools. These officers shall assist in the making 
and holding of sectional programs for the conventions of the Association and 
give assistance in other ways as may be determined by the Executive Commit- 
tee. When the officers are not members of the Executive Committee, they shall 
act in an advisory capacity to the Executive Committee within the fields repre- 
sented. 


SECTION 6. Each state association shall appoint a State Co-ordinator who 
shall jointly represent the state association and the national organization. When 
state associations do not provide such an officer, the National Association shall 
appoint a State Co-ordinator. 


ARTICLE V—Nominations and Elections 


SECTION 1. The State Co-ordinators shall constitute a Board of Nomi- 
nators for the elective officers of the Association. Each Co-ordinator shall send 
to the President of the Association, not less than sixty days in advance of the 
annual meeting, a nomination for any elective office. When possible, the Co- 
ordinators shall obtain the endorsement of the state association for the name 
submitted. The Co-ordinator shall send a supporting statement and endorsement 
for each of his nominations in accordance with the qualifications as listed in 
Section 3 of Article V. 


SECTION 2. The State Co-ordinators shall meet as a Board of Nominators 
at a regularly scheduled meeting at the time of the annual convention. A tabu- 
lated report of the nominations with supporting statements and endorsements 
shall be presented by the chairman of the Board of Nominators, who shall 

reviously have been appointed by the President from the present or past mem- 
hip of the Executive Committee. 
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SECTION 3. The Board of Nominators in making their final selection shall 
consider the tabulated returns in relation to: (a) service which the nominee has 
given his state principals’ association and particularly the National Association; 
(b) qualities and accomplishments which point to successful national leadership; 
(c) consideration to the standing of the school represented by the nominee; 
(d) consideration to the frequency of representation from the territory of each 
of the Regional Associations of Colleges and Secondary Schools; (e) considera- 
tion to the balance of representation among the several offices in respect to the 
various geographical regions as represented by the regional associations; (f) 
consideration but not obligation to follow sequence » pron in respect to the 
nominees; (g) freedom to propose other nominations under justifiable expedient. 


SECTION 4. Eighteen Co-ordinators shall constitute a quorum for the Board 
of Nominators. Any lack in the representation herein provided shall be filled by 
temporary appointments made by the Executive Committee or the President. 


SECTION 5. The chairman of the Board of Nominators shall submit the 
final list of candidates as prepared by the Board to the members of the Associa- 
tion at the annual business meeting. A written statement in support of each 
nominee shall be read by the chairman to the members assembled, if requested. 


ARTICLE VI—Finance 


The President shall appoint, subject to the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee, two members who shall, with the Executive Secretary, constitute a Board 
of Finance to act in the capacity of trustees, to have custody of the funds of the 
Association, to have same properly audited, and to submit annually a report to 
the Association. Bills shall be paid by the Executive Secretary upon the authori- 
zation of the President. 


ARTICLE VII—Meetings 


The National Association of Secondary-School Principals shall hold an annual 
convention. The regular annual business meeting shall be held at the time and 
place of the annual convention, unless arranged for otherwise by the Executive 
Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


ARTICLE VIIIl—Amendments 


The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds majority vote of those 
present and voting at the annual meeting. A proposed amendment must be 
submitted in writing at the preceding annual meeting, or must be submitted in 
printed form to all members of the Association thirty days before the annual 
meeting. In case the latter method is used, such amendment must receive the 
approval of the Executive Committee before it can be printed and sent to the 
members of the Association. 


ARTICLE IX 


Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern in all meetings of the Association. 














A SCHOLAR’S DOCUMENTS 


An Analysis by 
HAROLD C. HAND 


Professor of Education, University of Illinots 





AND 


CHARLES W. SANFORD 


Dorector, Illinois Curriculum Program, and 
Associate Dean, Coilege of Education, University of Illinois 


IN COLLABORATION WITH 
The Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
The Curriculum Planning and Development Committee 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


The Executive Committee of the Illinois Curriculum Program 
AND 


The National Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth 


I. INTRODUCTORY COMMENT 


= strength of the public schools is in direct proportion to the extent to 
which they respond constructively to merited criticism. For this reason merited 
criticism is not only desirable—it is a necessity if our schools are to be made 
adequate to the needs of our time. 

But not all criticism of the public schools is merited. Obviously, to accept and 
act upon unmerited criticism is not likely to strengthen the schools, but rather 
the opposite. When the public schools are criticized, then, the first obligation 
of the professional educator is to ask if the criticism is valid. This.we have at- 
tempted to do in respect to certain widely-circulated criticisms which have re- 
cently been made 

In the manuscript of his widely advertised address before the American His- 
torical Association on December 28, 1952, under the title of ‘Anti-Intellectualism 
in the Schools: A Challenge to Scholars,"’' and in his previously published article 
entitled “‘Aimlessness in Education’’* to which he referred his listeners in this 
address, Professor Arthur E. Bestor, Jr.,* charged that intellectual training in the 
high schools has been seriously and deliberately neglected if not sabotaged by 
professors of education and school administrators. 

Professor Bestor charged that the quality of high school instruction has de- 
teriorated, that the underlying premise of the National Commission on Life- 
Adjustment Education is an anti-democratic proposition of such a character as 
to suggest that its sponsors are crackpots, that the definition of education en- 
dorsed by the Educational Policies Commission and the National Association 





Address, Mimeographed copy marked for press release on December 29, 1952 
* Scientific Monthly, Vol. LXXV, No. 2, August, 1952, pp. 109-116 
* Arthur E. Bestor is a member of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, University of Illinois 
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of Secondary-School Principals is both an absurdity and a preposterous delusion, 
that the work of the Illinois Curriculum Program is indicative of the curriculum 
revision that is going on in other states and that this program is a cynical and 
dishonest attempt to weaken or destroy intellectual training in the secondary 
schools 

These are extremely serious charges. Professtonal educators, scholars, and 
especially the public have every right to expect that, when such charges are made 
by responsible persons, adequate warrant of truth will be offered in substantia- 
tion of them. In the following pages this test is applied to the two documents 
cited above. In making this analysis we have assumed that warrant of accuracy 
or truth is not to be had unless certain minimum requirements are met. We have 
assumed 


1. That pertinent context must always be taken into account 
2. That all major pertinent evidence—contextual evidence included—must always be 


considered 
3. That no inference or conclusion can be regarded as valid which is contrary to the pre- 


ponderance of the pertinent evidence 
4. That no inference or conclusion can be validated on the basis of data which are not 


pertinent thereto 

5. That there is no warrant of accuracy or truth if there has been any serious misrepre- 
sentation of the situation in question or any significant distortion of the evidence 

When these tests are applied to the two documents cited above, it will be 
seen that warrant of the validity of Professor Bestor’s charges is not to be found 
in them. In these documents he permitted himself to ignore significant bodies 
of pertinent context of which he was presumably aware, to draw inferences 
which the ignored contextual evidence either flatly contradicts or renders absurd, 
to withhold other significant evidence destructive of his charges, to offer infer- 
ences based on irrelevant data, to conclude contrary to the preponderance of the 
available evidence, to misrepresent grossly the situation on which he based 
numerous of his negative criticisms, to torture secondary source materials while 
ignoring the equally available primary source, and to distort evidence on which 
he drew to make it suit his purposes. These violations of the elementary rules 
of evidence are all documented in the section which follows. 


Il. THE ANALYSIS 


A. AN EXCURSION INTO STATISTICS 


Let us begin our analysis by noting how Professor Bestor began the argument 
of his Washington, D. C., address: ‘It is not my purpose . . . to add to the evi- 
dence which others have presented concerning the defective training exhibited 
by many Aigh-school graduates in the basic skills of reading, writing and mathe- 
matics, and in elementary knowledge of history, geography, and science. I am 
unimpressed by the answer which public school educators customarily give. . . . 
What they neglect to mention is that all the measurable resources of the school sys- 
tem have increased at a far more rapid rate than enrollment.”’* (Italics added) 


* Address, op. cit., p. 3 
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Professor Bestor then proceeded to quote statistics from the most recent 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States to show that certain measurable 
resources have increased at a far more rapid rate than enrollment. He thus pointed 
out that, after correcting for fluctuations in the value of the dollar, the total ex- 
penditure per pupil had increased ninefold between the years 1870 and 1950 
and that the corresponding increase in the value of school property had been 
thirteenfold. He also quoted the figures for total pupils enrolled (6,872,000 and 
25,111,000) and for the proportions of all children aged 5-17 years, inclusive, 
in the total population who were attending school (57.0% and 81.6%).° 

From the data cited, his audience could easily estimate that the growth in the 
total pupil population was not quite fourfold. Professor Bestor gave no break- 
down of his quoted statistics in terms of school level, though in introducing these 
data he had made it clear that it was the scholastic performance of high school 
graduates that was of concern to him. This would imply to his listeners that 
whatever school-level differences there may be in respect to the data quoted do 
not bear importantly on the argument. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Bestor did not invite his auditors to decide 
this question for themselves. By quoting one more line from the statistical table 
on which he drew in the Biennial Survey, he could have informed them that the 
high school population increased from but 80,000 in 1870 to 5,707,000 in 1950 

over a seventyfold growth rather than the fourfold increase implied by the 
data quoted 

Far more significant, however, is’ the 1870-1950 increase in the proportion of 
the youngsters of secondary school age in the total population who attend high 
school. The composite data cited by Professor Bestor imply that this increase 
was about twenty-five per cent. Had he felt that it was important to do so, he 
could have cited statistics which show that scarcely seven per cent of all young- 
sters of secondary school age were attending high school in 1870 and that this 
percentage had increased to over seventy per cent by 1950 

Professor Bestor’s apparent belief that the omitted statistics in respect to the 
growth of the high-school population are not particularly significant is in sharp 
contrast to the point of view expressed by the Harvard scholars who spent nearly 
three years in the most careful study of secondary education yet reported in this 
country. Under the chairmanship of the dean of the faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
the Harvard Committee, after taking note of the growth data in respect to the 


high-school population, wrote: 
But these figures, striking as they are, in some ways tell least of the change. It will have 
been noted that in 1870 three fourths of those who attended high school went on to college 
Those who went to high school were therefore a fairly homogeneous group, on the whole 
children of well-to-do families looking forward to the learned professions or to leadership 
in politics or trade. . No one was compelled [by compulsory education laws] to stay in 

high school, and if you could not stand the pace, you fell out 
instead of looking forward to college, three fourths of the students now look forward 


directly to work The consequences of this transformation for every phase of the high 
school are incalculable and by no means yet fully worked our 
8 Ibid. p. 4 
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it is worth observing somewhat more exactly what this new part is which the high 
school has been called on to play. It is, in essence, the incomparably difficult task of meeting, 
in ways which they severally respect and will respond to, masses of students of every conceiv- 
able shade of intelligence, background, means, interest, and expectation. Unlike the old 
high school in which no one was compelled [by law] to stay if he could not or did not wish 
to do the work, the modern high school must find place for every kind of student whatever 
his hopes and talents. It cannot justly fail to adapt itself, within reason, to any 
The heart of the question is what is meant by difference of intelligence. For it is obviously 
for this reason that some students are at home in the traditional subjects, while others founder 
and fail. It has been estimated that algebra, for instance, is successfully taught to fourteen- 
year-olds of slightly superior gifts but that, as now taught at least, it is more or less meaning- 
less to fully half of the age group 
It was said that the high school is morally obliged to adapt itself to every kind of student. 
. . But it cannot do so simply by offering the conventional academic subjects to all students 
indiscriminately Something closer to their experience is needed. 
as the roundedness and self-sufficiency of an earlier, partly rural way of life has dis- 
appeared, the school has necessarily taken on new functions 
Health, play, social life, avocations, help in the choice of a career: all devolve increas- 
ingly on the school 
Democracy was earlier taken to imply two in part contradictory commands: first, 
that of discovering and giving opportunity to the gifted student and, second, that of raising 
the level of the average student. One can call these two forces, in education no less than in 
politics, the Jeffersonian and the Jacksonian 
There is always a strong tendency to think of general education merely as a series 
of specific courses, highly literate in character and thereby perforce appealing to the bookish. 
Such courses have their important place, but, considering the population as a whole, they 
again illustrate the selective Jeffersonian principle. They are for those students who can and 
will go ahead. But had the high school consisted only of such students, there would have 
been no need in the first place greatly to expand the curriculum 
The very disparity between students which has forced the high school to its expanded 
curriculum means that there is no single form of instruction that can reach all equally.* 


As we have just seen, the Harvard scholars leave no doubt that the drastically 
changed character of the high-school population has far-reaching implications 
for the secondary-school curriculum. After noting this sample of the implications 
of which these scholars took note, we call attention to the conclusion which Pro- 
fessor Bestor drew from the statistics of increase which he had cited: “‘If his 
achievement [the average scholastic achievement of 1950 students} is only 
somewhat greater than that of his predecessor [the average achievement of 1870 
students}, instead of several times as great, there has been an alarming decline 


in the efficiency of public school instruction."”” 


In Professor Bestor's view, apparently, there are simply seventy times as many 
students of approximately the same level of learning ability now in high school 
as there were in attendance in 1870—and not at all the ‘‘masses of students of 
every conceivable shade of intelligence, background, means, interest, and ex- 
pectation’’—-in contrast to the former ‘‘fairly homogeneous group, on the whole, 
children of well-to-do families looking forward to the learned professions or to 

* Report of the Harvard Committee. General Education in a Free Society (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 


Press. 1945), pp. 7, 8, 9, 10, 21, 27, 29, 12 
’ Address, op. cit., p. 5 
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leadership in politics or trade’’—which the Harvard Committee found when its 
members studied the secondary-school situation 

The level of a pupil's innate intelligence is a very real determinant of how 
much intellectual training he is capable of acquiring. Another very potent deter- 
minant of how much of what is taught will be learned is resident in the pupil's 
family situation. To condemn professional educators because the average scho- 
lastic achievement of present-day students of ‘every conceivable shade of intel- 
ligence, background, means, interest, and expectation” is “only somewhat 
greater instead of several times as great’ as that of the more highly endowed 
and more favorably circumstanced high-school pupils of a by-gone day seems 


to us to be something less than realistic 


B. A DIAGNOSIS OF THE YOUTH POPULATION 


This lack ‘of realism seems to us to be compounded when the efforts which 
professional educators are making to bring about the curricular adaptations 
which the Harvard Committee found to be necessary are branded as evidences 
of anti-intellectualism by Professor Bestor. The Committee wrote 

It is sometimes falsely assumed that students not gifted in mind are gifted in hand. 
That is not the case. Virtually as high an intelligence is demanded for success in a good tech- 
nical high school as in a good college-preparatory course. These two, the academic and the 
technical courses, are the aristocracy of the high school, and in them the Jeffersonian prin- 
ciple of selection operates It has been estimated that about ten per cent of the jobs in 
the United States are professional or managerial, that another twenty-five or thirty per cent 
demand some technical training bur that for the great remaining mass of more than half 
the jobs no previous training is necessary. It is of future holders of these that we are thinking 
now. Colleges and professional schools on the whole prepare for the first kind of jobs; junior 
colleges, technical high schools, and trade schools prepare for the second kind; responsibility 
for the third kind is on the grammar schools and high schools alone. Moreover, this is a 
responsibility for a strictly general, not a technical, education since, as said, education of the 
latter kind is not necessary for these jobs 

The unsolved problem, the Jacksonian task, of the high school is to reach students 
who do not read well yet are not skilled in hand, whose backgrounds are bad the kind 
of young people who, as said, in other times would have left school early and found self- 
respect in work.... For them particularly, though for all to some extent, the whole range of the 
school must be general education—sports, activities, provisions for health, opportunities 


for avocation and part-time work, quite as much as courses.* 

These statements by the Harvard Committee make clear its belief that there 
are three groups of high-school pupils; two that are reasonably well served (the 
college-preparatory and the technical-curriculum groups) and a third—the 
majority—for whom a satisfactory high-school program has yet to be found. An 
almost identical point of view was expressed by a group of professional edu- 
cators in a statement quoted by Professor Bestor in his Washington, D. C., 
address 


It is the belief of this conference that, with the aid of this report in final form, the voca- 
tional school of a community will be able better to prepare twenty per cent of the youth of 


* Report of the Harvard Committee, op. c#t., pp. 28, 29 
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secondary-school age for entrance upon desirable skilled occupations; and that the high 
school will continue to prepare another twenty per cent for entrance to college. We do not 
believe that the remaining sixty per cent of our youth of secondary-school age will receive 
the life adjustment training they need and to which they are entitled as American citizens 

unless and until the administrators of public education with the assistance of the vocational 


education leaders formulate a similar program for this group.® 


This diagnosis, said Professor Bestor 
declares invalid most of the assumptions that have underlain American democracy. 

Before accepting such a devastating premise as this, one would expect responsible men to 
demand an array of precise and verified measurements of the intelligence of the population, 
and a rigorously experimental determination of just what each measurement signified in terms 
of educability. Nothing of the sort was offered Before using their conclusions as the 
basis for a complete reconstruction of American education, did this group of “life-adjust- 
ment” educators submit their figures to others for criticism and verification? Did they ask 
the opinion of psychologists on the validity of their inferences concerning the intelligence 
of the American people as a whole? Did they ask scholars and scientists to comment on 
the consequences to the nation of repudiating intellectual purposes in the schools? They 
did none of these things. They embodied their snap judgments in a resolution and proceeded 
immediately to project a radical remaking of the entire public school curriculum 

A bunch of crackpots, you will say. Surely their proposals were rejected out of hand by 
the students of educational theory in our university departments of education, and by the 
responsible administrators of our public school system. The unanimous judgment of any 
professional group would surely be against a proposal resting upon assumptions that lacked 
even the most rudimentary scientific validation, that contradicted every basic belief of de- 
mocracy, and that undermined everything for which the professional group had previously 
stood 

Alas, this is not the way the educational bureaucracy works. The “‘life-adjustment’™’ pro- 
posals were not placed in the file labelled ‘aberrations The United States Commissioner 
of Education was so impressed with the recommendations of this conference that he ap- 
pointed a Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth And in my own state 
the new curricular notions were pushed with vigor, and have been for five years, by a publicly 
financed steering committee of the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program and the 
Illinois Life Adjustment Education Program 

The end result of programs like these is a most virulent anti-intellectualism in the public 
schools.'® 

Now it happens that the Harvard Committee which, as noted above, made 
an almost identical diagnosis, had, as a member a gentleman who not long 
thereafter became the president of the Psychometric Corporation, a man whose 
field of scholarship is precisely that of mental measurements. It also included 
three distinguished professors of history and an internationally known professor 
of government—scholars not likely to offer anti-democratic proposals. Three 
were professors of education. The remainder of the Harvard Committee were dis- 
tinguished professors of classics, philosophy, zoology, English, and biology. 
The names and titles of those who counseled with the Committee occupy three 
pages of the Report and include distinguished scholars in respect to every major 
consideration dealt with by the Committee—an additional but needless warrant 


® Address, op. ct. Pp 14 
” Jbid., pp. 14, 15, 16 
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that the Report contains nothing which suggests “‘crackpot’’ authorship or which 
can be characterized as an ‘‘aberration.” 

It can safely be assumed, we think, that the Committee had before it ‘‘precise 
and verified measurements of the intelligence of the population” and that it took 
into account “the opinion of psychologists on the validity of their inferences 
concerning the intelligence of the American people as a whole."’ The distin- 
guished scholars and scientists on the Committee obviously did not perceive 
their diagnosis and proposals as ‘resting upon assumptions that lacked even the 
most rudimentary scientific validation” or believe that they “contradicted every 
basic belief of democracy."’ Nor did they see in them any ‘‘consequences” 
which would lead to the “repudiating [of] intellectual purposes in the schools.” 
It also seems safe to assume that these scholars and scientists were not plotting 
an “end result’ which would issue in ‘‘a most virulent anti-intellectualism in the 
public schools.” Any further comment on this statement by Professor Bestor 


seems unnecessary 


C. AN “INKLING OF WHAT THE EDUCATORS MEAN 


After declaring that ‘The end result of programs like these [programs result- 
ing from the diagnosis made by the life-adjustment education group—and, as 
we have seen, by the Harvard Committee as well] is a most virulent anti-intellec- 
tualism in the public schools,’’ Professor Bestor held up the Illinois Curriculum 
Program'' as a horrible example. Let us turn now to this demonstration by 
Professor Bestor 

We shall begin with a claim made by Professor Bestor in his paper before the 
American Historical Association on December 28, 1952, in Washington, D. C. 
In this address Professor Bestor quoted from a publication of the Illinois Cur- 
riculum Program to afford his listeners, as he phrased it, ‘An inkling of what 
the educators mean when they propose to bring the great problems of public 
life down to the level of ‘life-adjustment’ education." The publication from 
which he quoted to afford this “inkling” is a book entitled The Schools and Na- 
tional Security.'* 

Before noting his quotation from this book, a word should be said about the 
context within which it was given. After indicating in his paper what his charge 
against the educators is (“The real charge . . . is . . . that professional educators 
.. . have lowered the aims of the public schools’’—p. 5), Professor Bestor cited 
a ten-point formulation of secondary-school objectives proposed by an organiza- 
tion of professional educators. This formulation was stated in terms of the needs 
of youth which it was proposed that the secondary schools should meet. He then 
contended that stating objectives in this way issues in an absurdity, represents a 


1! Prior to February, 1952, the Illinois Curriculum Program was known as the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program. We shall use the present title, the Illinois Curriculum Program, throughout this analysis 


to avoid confusing the reader 
12 The Schools and National Security. Edited by Charles W. Sanford, Harold C. Hand, and Willard B. Spalding 


Springfield, Illinois: Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1951. Also published under the same 
title by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1951 
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preposterous delusion, and results in distracting the school from carrying out its 
responsibility to provide intellectual training. Then followed the assertions 
noted above in respect to “‘life-adjustment’’ education. With this context in 
mind, let us turn to the quotation which Professor Bestor drew from The Schools 
and National Security. Here in full is what he quoted from this book as incor- 
porated in his own words in his Washington address: 

An inkling of what the educators mean when they propose to bring the great problems 
of public life down to the level of “‘life-adjustment’’ education is afforded by an elaborate 
report on The Schools and National Security, which the Illinois Curriculum Program has recently 
published. The first task of the social studies, according to the chapter devoted to them, is 
to “reduce the tensions and meet the needs of children and youth" [Here Professor Bestor 
cited p. 221 of the work indicated]. There are some airy proposals, unaccompanied by speci- 
fication of means, to develop in students “a constructively critical attitude toward foreign 
policy’’ [page 230 of same work cited], and the like. But when the report gets down to spe- 
cific classroom work, it suggests that the schools can serve the nation in its present hour of 
peril by asking its students to “make studies of how the last war affected the dating pattern 
in our culture’’ [page 230 of same work again cited].'* 

This was the only mention of The Schools and National Security in Professor 
Bestor's paper before the American Historical Association. He took no notice 
of this publication in his Scientific Monthly article. 

As noted, Professor Bestor cited three brief passages from this book. In 
offering the first of these three quotations, he said, ‘The first task of the social 
studies, according to the chapter devoted to them, is to ‘reduce the tensions 
and meet the needs of children and youth.’ " Professor Bestor took this quotation 
from the opening paragraph of the chapter on the social studies. Here is this 
paragraph in full: 

In social studies, as in all general education, teachers have several major tasks. They should 
reduce the tensions and meet the meeds of children and youth. They should illuminate the 
social realities. They should develop understanding and practice of democratic values.” 

In succeeding paragraphs on the same page in The Schools and National Security, 
each of these three major tasks is then elaborated in turn. More lines are thus 
devoted to the social realities than to the tensions and needs task, and the most 
space of all is given to the democratic values objective. It should be noted that 
these two more heavily stressed tasks particularly call for intellectual training, 
that no hint was given by Professor Bestor that either of these tasks was asserted 
in the chapter cited, and that the one he quoted was “‘first’’ only in the sense of 
being first-named. 

It will be recalled that he had attempted but a few minutes earlier to persuade 
his audience that intellectual training inevitably suffers as a consequence of 
stating educational objectives in need-meeting terms. In this setting he quoted 
an objective from The Schools and National Security which is so stated—and, as 
noted, completely ignored more heavily emphasized objectives which are not 
so phrased and which connote intellectual content. This could scarcely fail to 


18 Address, op. cit., p. 18 
14 The Schools and National Security, p. 221 
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create the false impression that here is a glaring example of anti-intellectualism 
on the part of the Illinois Curriculum Program. Knowing that Professor Bestor 
knows how to use primary sources in the field of history, one wonders with what 
care he had read The Schools and Naflonal Security before drawing his citations 
from it. 

We shall pass over the second of Professor Bestor’s quotations from this 
volume and look now at his third citation. ‘But when the report gets down to 
specific classroom work,’’ said Professor Bestor in introducing this quotation, 
“it suggests that the schools can serve the nation in its present hour of peril by 
asking its students to ‘make studies of how the last war affected the dating pat- 
tern in our culture.’ "’ This quotation from The Schools and National Security, 
Professor Bestor had promised, would afford “An inkling of what the educators 
mean when they propose to bring the great problems of public life down to the 
level of ‘life-adjustment’ education.” 

Now let us refer to the chapter from which Professor Bestor chose this pre- 
sumably representative classroom suggestion to see how accurately and faith- 
fully he conveyed to his listeners ‘‘what the educators mean."’ The chapter from 
which he quoted recommends that ten types or areas of content be included in 
the social studies. One of these ten categories is “Personal Problems’’; it was 
from this category that Professor Bestor drew his “dating pattern’ quotation. 
The nine categories concerning which he chose to give his listeners no “inkling” 
are these: “Human Relations,’ “Conflicting Ideologies,’’ ‘‘Conservation,”’ 
‘Economic Problems in a Democracy,"’ ‘Earth Environment and Global Inter- 
relationships,” ‘How We Govern Ourselves,’’ “National Education,” ‘‘Inter- 
national Education,” and “ Propaganda and Public Opinion.’ 

Under one or the other of the ten categories in the chapter cited, a total of 
sixty-six suggestions for classroom practice is given. The personal problems 
category contains fewer suggestions for classroom practice than any of the other 
nine; only three of the sixty-six suggestions are given under the heading from 
which Professor Bestor drew his quotation to give his listeners the ‘‘inkling’’ 
that he wished to convey 

Had he exercised the skill of the trained historian in drawing upon his source 
materials in such a way that his ‘dating pattern’’ quotation would not be mis- 
leading, it is conceivable that Professor Bestor would have included with it two 
or more of the following classroom suggestions given in the chapter cited. 
“Capitalize upon opportunities in established subjects such as history and geog- 
raphy to deal with human relations problems in terms of alternatives,”’ ‘Gather 
and use scientific facts about race, alleged hereditary superiorities, and similar 
insights from anthropology,” “Conduct studies of intercultural problems such 


as prejudice, problems of second-generation young people, and influence of 
segregation in America upon world attitudes, always stressing the use of intelli- 
gence rather than indoctrination,”’ ‘Examine the assumptions upon which the 
democratic credo rests, and also those basic to other ideologies,"’ ‘*|Provide 
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young people with opportunities to} Understand the historical development of 
the democratic tradition and also that of other ideologies,’’ ‘Make critical ap- 
praisals of conflicting ideologies,” “Compare the United States with other coun- 
tries—friendly, neutral, and unfriendly—in terms of resources,” ‘“Try to find out 
what happened to our resources during the last war,” ‘Find out to what extent 
science must use resources in order to develop new ones,” ‘Compare the effects 
of war upon resources with the normal effects of any private enterprise econ- 
omy,"’ “Study the characteristic spatial relations of major world areas in order 
to get some picture of the job involved in making our nation more secure,” 
“Explore the differences and similarities between the geography of the United 
States and the Soviet Union," “Discover what conditions, if any, are favorable 
and/or desirable for industrialization in underdeveloped areas of the world,” 
‘t(Study] The development of our way of living, with special attention to the 
men and events that have made this way of life possible,” “Investigate the im- 
portance of power in world affairs,”’ and “Study the strengths and weaknesses of 
present international organizations.""'® 

The above are classroom suggestions given in the chapter on social studies 
that Professor Bestor ‘sampled’ to give ‘an inkling of what the educators 
mean."’ Had he dipped into the chapter on English he might have quoted the 
following: “In times of stress, even more than in normal years, pupils should 
acquire, first of all, through their English instruction the greatest possible com- 
petence in the four areas of communication—reading, writing, listening, and 
speaking.’’ From the chapters on mathematics and science he might have drawn 
these ‘‘inklings’’: “For an electorate to be literate, its members must be able to 
understand and use the language of quantity and form and space relationships; 
namely, mathematics" and “science education has fundamental values for the 
individual and for the community . . . the very nature of the emergency and the 
long-range need for competence in science on the part of both the layman and 
the specialist demand an accent on science teaching.” From the chapter on for- 
eign language this ‘inkling of what the educators mean” might have been re- 
produced: “The most significant unifying foundation which the countries of 
the western hemisphere have in common is their classical heritage in language, 
literature, architecture, law, and conceptions of the responsible citizen. The 
present, as well as potential, contributions of the classical languages and litera- 
tures should be capitalized to the end that the best in western civilization may be 
guarded against deterioration by default at home while it is presumably being 
defended from aggression abroad."’'® 

Again, one wonders with what care Professor Bestor had read the volume 
from which he drew his brief citations. Given his skill as an historian, it seems 
likely that the exercise of greater care might have enabled him to convey to his 
listeners a more accurate “inkling of what the educators mean.” 


18 [bid., pp. 223, 224, 225, 226, 228, 229, 231 
1* Ibid., pp. 151, 184, 206, 165, 166 
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We do not know why Professor Bestor chose to quote the unrepresentative 
“dating pattern’’ suggestion, but the context within which it was offered sug- 
gests that it was because he believed the suggestion to pertain to a matter so 
trivial that educators should be ridiculed for dealing with it. 

It requires but a moment's reflection to see that this ‘‘dating pattern’ business 
is not a trivial matter. Desirable safeguards surrounding the dating of young 
people broke down in far too many places during the last war—particularly in 
the vicinity of military installations and war-production centers. This breakdown 
had more than a few unhappy moral consequences. Military mobilization and 
stepped-up defense production are again becoming the order of the day. The 
importance of inviting youth to take a sobering look at ‘what happened last 
time” seems self-evident. It does not seem to us that the schools should be 


ridiculed for teaching this bit of recent history 


D. AN “ABSURDITY” AND “‘PREPOSTEROUS DELUSION” 


We turn now to what Professor Bestor told his Washington audience was his 
“real charge’ against the professional educators. He said, ‘The real charge that 
I would press this afternoon is the charge that professional educators, in their 
policy-making role, have lowered the aims of the public schools."’ “As a starting 
point,” he continued, ‘let me take what is perhaps the most influential of all 
recent statements concerning the purpose of the American public school. It is a 
formulation endorsed by the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, two of the most powerful organizations in the field of professional 
education.”*!” 

The document Professor Bestor thus chose for his ‘‘starting point” is a sec- 
ondary source’’ derived from a 1944 volume produced by the Educational 
Policies Commission entitled Education for All American Youth—as Professor 
Bestor indicated in a footnote, the work he took as his “‘starting point” is a 
“popularized summary”’ of this volume. The work thus cited contains numerous 
pen-and-ink sketches, is largely in outline form, and contains relatively little 
running text. With these characterizations in mind, let us note the ‘starting 
point’’ quotation from this work which Professor Bestor incorporated in his 
address: 

The statement begins with what purports to be a definition of education: ‘Youth have 
specific needs they recognize; society makes certain requirements of all youth; together 
these form a pattern of common educational needs.’ Then follows a specification of ten 
particular needs, which (in the absence of any statement to the contrary) must be supposed 
to be the most important ones and to be of roughly equal significance in the school pro- 
gram The statement concludes with the following unqualified assertion: ‘‘It is the job 
of the school to meet the common and the specific needs of youth 


Address, op. cit., p. 5 
* Planning for American Youth, Washington, D. C.: National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 


1944 
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Now it is obvious that young men and women have these particular needs. And it is true 
that the schools can, to a certain extent, assist them in satisfying their needs. But one can- 
not possibly achieve a definition of education simply by putting these two facts together. 
The statement I have quoted attempts to do so, and its conclusion is a reductio ad absurdum. 
It is mot the job—it cannot possibly be the job—of the school “to meet the common and the 
specific individual needs of youth.”’ If it were, then the school should undertake to meet 
needs even more basic than any mentioned in the list: All youth need food, clothing, and 
shelter The idea that the school must undertake to meet every need that some other 
agency is failing to meet is a preposterous delusion that can wreck the educational system 
without contributing anything to the salvation of society 

After all, the school has a particular and important function of its own to perform 
The responsibility which the school may not sacrifice to any other aim, however worthy, is 
its responsibility for providing intellectual training—in every field of activity where syste- 
matic thinking is an important component of success, and for every citizen who has the 
capacity and the will to apply intellectual means to the solution of the problems that con- 
front him.'* 

Professor Bestor did not return to the Educational Policies Commission at 
any later point in his address. He thus left the impression that its definition of 
education is no definition at all, that it leads to an absurdity in that it must be 
taken to encompass such basic needs as food, clothing, and shelter, that it forces 
the school to neglect its task of providing intellectual training, and that it repre- 
sents a preposterous delusion which may well wreck the educational system. 

Let us look now at the warrant which Professor Bestor offered for drawing 
such sweeping inferences from the secondary source materials cited. As noted 
above, he asserted in his Washington address that the statement ‘It is the job 
of the school to meet the common and the specific needs of youth"’ was not 
qualified in any way. Had he given all of the context pertinent to this question 
his listeners would have noted that quite the opposite was in fact the case. Let 
us now take note of this context, only part of which Professor Bestor took into 


account. 
That part of the context which Professor Bestor did supply is all given on 
page 10 of Planning for American Youth. As he indicated, the quoted statement 
“It is the job of the school to meet the common and the specific individual 
needs of youth” was immediately preceded by the following list of the common 


educational needs of youth: 

1. All youth need to develop salable skills 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical fitness 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen of a democratic 
society 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the individual and 
society 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services intelligently 

6. All youth need to understand the influence of science on human life 

7. All youth need an appreciation of literature, art, music, and nature 

8. All youth need ce be able co use their leisure time well and to budget it wisely 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally 


* Address, op. cit., pp. 6, 7, 8 
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On the page immediately preceding of Planning for American Youth, under 
the heading of ‘What Differences Must the School Consider?” and as a part of 
that question in every instance, were stated: ‘In Sex and Race,” “In Home Back- 
ground,” “In Emotional and Physical Health,” “In Intelligence and Aptitudes,” 
“In Hobbies,” and “In Job Interests.’’ After each such phrase was a series of 
labelled pen-and-ink sketches suggesting the educationally significant indi- 
vidual differences among students in regard to the item in question. For ex- 
ample, to the right of the words ‘In Home Background” were four sketches 
labelled, respectively, “Farm,” ‘‘Slum,’’ “Apartment hotel,” and “Average 
home."" The implication clearly intended is that some specific individual needs 
arise from the fact of disparity of home background and that this is an educa- 
tionally significant fact implying that adaptations by the school are indicated 

If Professor Bestor's listeners were to turn to these two pages and take note 
of their composition they would see that the statement, “It is the job of the 
school to meet the common and the specific individual needs of youth,’ was 
set in bold-face type and was quite obviously offered as a conclusion to the ma- 
terials of both pages 9 and 10. Read in context, the statement was clearly in- 
tended to mean “It is the job of the school to meet the above-named common 
educational needs of youth and to take account of the above-named individual 
disparities among these youth in so doing.”’ If read in context, it is not possible 
to accept Professor Bestor’s assertion that the statement was unqualified. 

If Professor Bestor had dealt directly with the primary source materials in 
question, the 1944 volume by the Educational Policies Commission entitled 
Education for All American Youth, his listeners would have been enabled more 
validly to judge the intent of the professional educators and the university men 
(these included James Bryant Conant, Edmund E. Day, and George D. Stoddard) 
who constituted the Commission. We quote here what seem to be pertinent pas- 
sages: 

When we write confidently and inclusively about education for a// American youth, we 
mean just that. We mean that all youth, with their human similarities and their equally 
human differences, shall have educational services and opportunities suited to their personal 
needs and sufficient for the successful operation of a free and democratic society 


As a contribution to educational planning, we offer the next three chapters, in which we 
propose to describe school services for youth as we should like to see them in the postwar 
years 

The point of view from which these three chapters are written may be summed up in a few 
sentences. Schools should be dedicated to the proposition that every youth in these United 
States—regardless of sex, economic status, geographic location, or race—should experience 
a broad and balanced education which will (1) equip him to enter an occupation suited to 
his abilities and offering reasonable opportunity for personal growth and social usefulness; 
(2) prepare him to assume the full responsibilities of American citizenship; (3) give him a 
fair chance to exercise his right to the pursuit of happiness; (4) stimulate intellectual curiosity, 
engender satisfaction in intellectual achievement, and cultivate the ability to think rationally; 
and (5) help him to develop an appreciation of the ethical values which should undergird 
all life in a democratic society. It is the duty of a democratic society to provide oppor- 
tunities for such education through its schools 
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Grades VII, VIII, and IX might be called the period of the common secondary school 
The educational needs of boys and girls from twelve to fifteen are, on the whole, common 
to all. Hence the curriculum for these three years is, in its broad outlines, the same for all 
pupils, though with ample opportunity within each class for the teacher to take account of 
differences among individuals 

During these early years of adolescence, the pupil continues to grow in knowledge and 
understanding of the world in which he lives; in ability to think clearly and to express 
himself intelligently in speech and writing; in his mastery of scientific facts and mathematical 
processes; and in his capacity to assume responsibilities, to direct his own affairs, and to 
work and live co-operatively with other people. At the same time, he is introduced to a wide 
range of experiences in intellectual, occupational, and recreational fields, so that he may have 
a broad base for the choices of the interests which later he will follow more intensively. He 
is helped to understand the processes of physiological and emotional maturing, characteristic 
of these years, and to develop habits of healthful living. He gains greater insight into his 
own abilities and potentialities 

In the later years of adolescence—from sixteen to twenty or thereabours—some of the 
important interests of individuals diverge. Most striking are the differences in occupational 
interests. Some youth look forward to farming, some to business, some to mechanical occu- 
pations, some to medicine, teaching, nursing, or engineering, some to military service, and 
some to homemaking. Whatever the interest may be, whether the time of employment be 
near at hand or still remote, a youth rightly feels that he wants a part of his school experience 
to advance him on his way to entering the occupation of his choice 

Among older youth, moreover, one frequently finds diverse intellectual interests, which 
are of great significance for education. Here is a boy who enjoys mathematics for its own 
sake, and another fascinated with literature. Here is a girl who spends many extra hours in 
the science laboratory because of sheer intellectual curiosity, and another no less devoted 
to music 

Marked differences also appear in recreational interests, which run the gamut from ath- 
letics to reading, from art to woodcraft 

In these three fields—occupations, intellectual pursuits, and recreational interests—the 
curriculum of grades X through XIV is differentiated to suit the needs of individuals 

In other fields, however, educational needs continue to be predominantly common to 
all youth. Most notable is the common need of all youth for education in the responsibilities 
and privileges of citizenship. Youth also have common needs for education in family living, 
in health, and in understanding and appreciation of the cultural heritage. In these areas, the 
curriculum of the upper grades is substantially the same for all students, and adjustments to 


20 


individual needs and abilities are made within the classes 

Subsequent to stating its point of view in respect to the aims of the public 
secondary school, the Commission sketched a word picture of what a high 
school which attempted to achieve these aims would be doing in its daily pro- 
gram. It called this type-community Farmville. After several pages devoted to 
the word picture noted, the Commission included a section under the heading 
of “Values of Systematic Study and Intellectual Achievement Preserved.” In 
this section the Commission said, in part: 


Let us be clear on three points. The Farmville school has not abandoned required learn- 
ing in favor of free election by every student. Large areas of the school program are required 
of all students—areas dealing with civic competence, health, family life, and the cultural 


heritage, for example 


2% Planning for American Youth, op. cit., pp. 17, 19, 21, 35, 36, 37 
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The Farmville school has not abandoned sequences of learning in order to cater wholly 
to current interests 

Nor does the Farmville school neglect its students who have superior capacities for in- 
tellectual achievement and leadership. Quite the contrary. These teachers well know that the 
complex problems of the postwar world will require the best efforts of the best minds, dis- 
ciplined to thorough study and clear thinking. They are quite aware that postwar America 
needs competent leaders as never before. Because students’ programs are individualized, the 
student of superior intelligence is encouraged to work well beyond the average of the class; 
and if he has special interests in government, history, science, mathematics, or in any other 
field of study, he is allowed extra time to pursue those interests.?! 

How it could be implied that the definition of secondary education offered 
by the Educational Policies Commission and popularized all over America by 
school administrators and professors of education is no definition at all, that it 
leads to an absurdity, that it forces the school to neglect its task of providing 
intellectual training, and that it represents a preposterous delusion which may 
well wreck the educational system is, we think, not at all self-evident. Nor do 
we believe that it would have appeared so to his listeners had Professor Bestor 
taken them to his primary source materials in Education for All American Youth. 
It would, we think, have appeared even less self-evident to them if he had made 
mention of the 1952 revision of this 1944 work. 


E. NEGLECTED CONTEXT 


We move now to another example in which the rules of evidence were vio- 
lated. Reference here is to Professor Bestor's statements in respect to the Follow- 
Up Study sponsored by the Illinois Curriculum Program. In his Washington, 
D. C., address Professor Bestor devoted less than a full paragraph to this study 
and made or implied two charges in respect thereto. Since these—and other 
charges are given in greater detail in his Scientific Monthly article, let us turn to 
that document now. 

After devoting part of the first three columns of this article to making an ad- 
mirable case for providing adequate intellectual training in the schools, Profes- 
sor Bestor wrote 

That present-day professional educators are seeking to evade this primary responsibility 
is the grave charge which members of the learned professions are making. The evidence is 
to be found in the educators’ own widely pubiicized statements of educational aim. One 
carefully analyzed example is better than’ a score of quotations at random. Let us therefore 
look carefully at the curricular revision that is going on in the high schools of Illinois, remembering 
that similar movements are afoot in practically every one of the forty-eight states. The Illi- 
nois Secondary-School Curriculum Program is sponsored by the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction and has as its director the associate dean of the College of Education of the 
University of Illinois. Over the past five years it has conducted a series of studies, one of 
which—a so-called Follow-Up Study—will concern us here.” (Italics added 

Here, since Professor Bestor tells his readers that he is going to offer them 
“one carefully analyzed example” within a context in which he will “look care- 


2! Ibid., pp. 53, 54 
Screntific Monthly, op. cit., p. 110 
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fully at the curricular revision that is going on in the high schools of Illinois,” 
it is obviously necessary that this context be made clear to the readers if they 
are to be enabled to judge how “carefully analyzed” the “one example’’ was. 
Aside from his vague mention of ‘‘a series of studies’’ sponsored by the organi- 
zation now known as the Illinois Curriculum Program and a cavil in respect to 
one of its recommendations which we shall note later, Professor Bestor gave 
his readers no hint whatsoever as to what this context is. In his Washington 
address he made mention of but one of the many elements which constitute 
this context—the volume entitled The Schools and National Security. We have 
already noted how he succeeded in distorting the contents of this publication. 

As Professor Bestor clearly implied in his statement quoted above, anyone 
who would “look carefully at the curricular revision that is going on in the high 
schools of Illinois’’ must scrutinize the activities of the Illinois Curriculum Pro- 
gram. These activities are described in many publications, but the most inclusive 
description is given in an article of which the Director of the Illinois Curriculum 
Program is co-author.** Since the contextual evidence afforded by a knowledge 
of the component activities of the Illinois Curriculum Program is necessary to 
an appraisal of Professor Bestor's,charges in respect to the follow-up study spon- 
sored by it, we shall here take note of what these activities are. With the minimum 
of explanatory comment, here are the six principal activities of the Illinois Cur- 
riculum Program 

1. To secure advice in regard to policies, the Illinois Curriculum Program brings together 
at the state level representatives of agriculture, business, industry, institutions of higher 
learning, labor, parent-teacher associations, school boards, and school administrators and 
classroom teachers in all of the subject fields. Similar advisory bodies are encouraged and 
so far as possible assisted at the local level. This activity of the Illinois Curriculum Program 


was not mentioned by Professor Bestor 

2. The Illinois Curriculum Program, by arrangement with the colleges and universities 
of the state, provides consultants to local schools and in this and other ways attempts to help 
these schools with curriculum-improvement projects in all subjects of instruction. These 
consultants are drawn from the academic and other departments in the various colleges and 
universities of the state in which the subject matter preparation of teachers is given, from 
colleges or departments of education, and from the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. There are 381 consultants thus assisting with 202 such projects. This activity 
of the Illinois Curriculum Program was not mentioned by Professor Bestor 

3. The Illinois Curriculum Program sponsors workshops in which classroom teachers, 
school administrators, patrons, and/or college and university consultants work together on 
problems of improving the schools. Since 1947 about 35,000 persons have thus far partici- 
pated in one or more of these workshops. This activity of the Program was not mentioned 
by Professor Bestor 

4. The Illinois Curriculum Program attempts to improve school-college relationships 
One aspect of this undertaking bears on college admission requirements, and this was com- 
mented upon by Professor Bestor 

5. The Illinois Curriculum Program issues publications pertinent to curriculum develop- 


ment. These include books and pamphlets which currently approximate twenty in number 


Professor Bestor quoted briefly from five of these 
23 Sanford, Charles W., and Spalding, Willard B., ‘The Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. XXVII (January, 1952), pp. 28-35 
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6. To enable local schools to secure and consider local facts and opinions pertinent to 
the improvement of the local school, the Illinois Curriculum Program sponsors the follow 


ing local studies 


a 


The Holding Power Study—The purpose of this study is to find out how many high- 
school pupils drop out before graduation, what the characteristics of these school- 
leaving youth are, and the reasons why they drop out of high school. This study was 
not mentioned by Professor Bestor 

The Participation in Extraclass Activities Study—The purpose of this study is to enable 
the testing out of an hypothesis suggested by the findings of holding power investi 
gations; namely, that one of the important reasons why certain youth quit school is 
because they do not have the feeling of belonging which is associated with partici- 
pation in extraclass activities. This study was not mentioned by Professor Bestor 
The Hidden Tuition Costs Study—The purpose of this study is to facilitate the resting 
out of a second hypothesis suggested by the findings of investigations of holding 
power; namely, that the personal financial costs of attending high school are ex- 
tremely burdensome for some youth. This study was not mentioned by Professor 
Bestor 

The Guidance Study—This study has a three-fold purpose: (1) to discover how much 
of certain types of information believed necessary for intelligent self-direction stu- 
dents possess; (2) to identify the problems which trouble students; and (3) to se- 
cure a judgment concerning the guidance facijities of the school. This study was not 
mentioned by Professor Bestor 

The Follow-Up Study—The purpose of this study relates to the principal hypothesis 
suggested by the data of the holding power studies that have been reported; namely, 
that the major reason for school-leaving is because the pupils who drop out do not 
believe the program of the school to be sufficiently worth while to merit their con- 
tinuing in high school. The study presupposes that the subjects of instruction and 
extraclass activities must be more convincingly related to the life needs of youth as 
youth perceive them if more pupils are to be persuaded of their worth and remain in 
high school to gain the benefits potential in these subjects and extraclass activities 
It also presupposes that a fruitful way to identify the life problems which should 
thus be more heavily emphasized is to involve patrons and pupils as well as teachers 
in discovering what these problems are locally believed to be. This is the only ac- 
tivity of the Illinois Curriculum Program to which Professor Bestor gave extended 
attention. We shall later take note of his treatment of this study 

The National Security Study—The principal purpose of this study is to get before 
local groups of teachers, laymen, and pupils recommendations for strengthening 
each of the subject fields in the interests of building greater national security 
Separate chapters in the report of this study are devoted to agriculture, art, business 
education, English and speech, foreign language, home economics, industrial edu- 
cation, mathematics, music, physical education, science, and social studies. We have 
already noted (see section C above) the cavalier manner in which Professor Bestor 
dealt with this report in his address before the American Historical Association 
The Local Area Consensus Studies—So far as the secondary schools are concerned, 
there will be approximately twenty of these local action projects when all are com- 
pleted, one for each subject and service area of the total high-school program 
Among these subject fields are art, English, foreign languages, mathematics, music, 
science, and social studies. Each of these studies is or will be designed to enable 
local patrons, teachers, and older pupils to consider the following three things 


(1) What the purposes or objectives of the subject or service in question should be 


in the local high school 
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2) Which of these desired purposes are, and which are not, currently being achieved 
to an adequate degree 
3) What should be done in the local high school better to accomplish those of the 
desired purposes which aré not being adequately achieved 
It may be instructive to note how the materials for these local studies are con- 
structed. Let us take mathematics as our illustration here 
A college teacher of mathematics and a professor of education whose field is the teaching 
of mathematics were asked to take the first step in the preparation of this study: that of put 
ting down on paper in terms as non-technical as possible what the purposes of mathematics 
instruction should probably be in a really first-class high school. These purposes were then 
laid before a jury whose voting members were made up of a university professor of mathe- 
matics, two high-school teachers with advanced graduate training in mathematics who have 
had several years of higbly successful experience in teaching high-school mathematics, a 
representative of the office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and a high-school 
administrator. These seven voting members of the jury™ then revised the statement until 
all were reasonably well satisfied with it, a task which took several full-day face-to-face meet- 
ings to accomplish. Each of the items in this statement was then put into question form (Do 
you think that our school should help pupils to ?) and incorporated in the three instru- 
ments utilized in the study 
Two of these instruments are to be employed by representative patrons and more mature 
pupils, and by all teachers in the school, for purposes of facilitating group discussion and 
ultimately group consensus as to what the purposes or objectives of mathematics instruction 
should be in their school, and which, if any, of these objects of desire are currently not being 
achieved to a satisfactory degree. The third instrument is for the use of the local mathematics 
teachers in making a workable plan for locally achieving those of the desired objectives of 
mathematics instruction currently believed to be in need of increased attention 
None of the local area consensus studies was mentioned by Professor Bestor 
With this bare outline of the six principal activities of the Illinois Curriculum 
Program before him, the reader can see how extensively Professor Bestor neglec 
ted the important matter of context when he promised to “look carefully at the 
curricular revision that is going on in the high schools of Illinois."’ In summary, 
he made no mention of the statewide body advisory to the Illinois Curriculum 
Program. He said nothing about the numeroys curriculum projects with which 
well over 350 consultants are assisting. He ignored the workshops which thou- 
sands of teachers, administrators, school board members, and PTA leaders have 
attended. He took note of only a few of the Program's many publications. As 
we shall point out later, he made but a fleeting reference to its work in respect to 
school-college relations. He ignored the Holding Power Study, the Participa- 
tion in Extraclass Activities Study, the Hidden Tuition Costs Study, the Guid- 
ance Study, and the approximate score of Local Area Consensus Studies. He dis- 
torted the publication of the National Security Study, as we have seen. Only the 


Follow-Up Study received his extended attention. It would seem that Professor 


‘ The college teacher of mathematics and the professor of education who prepared the tentative formulation 
were also voting members of the jury. In addition, there were three non-voting members, persons who have served 
or will serve on the juries of all the local area consensus studies, who have no special competence in mathematics 
These non-voting members variously scheduled the necessary meetings, took care of the mechanical details of 
printing, and made known the experience of other juries in respect to question form, tryouts of material in the 


schools, details of administration, and the like 
For a more complete description see Illinois Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 15. Prospectus of the Local 
Area Consensus Studies (Springheld, 1951 
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Bestor had not looked at much of the work of the Illinois Curriculum Program 
By his statements he shows that he had made no attempt to check what was 
going on throughout the state either by reading the descriptive material, visiting 
projects, attending workshops, or asking the people directly involved 


F. More NEGLECTED CONTEXT 


As observed above, of all the many activities sponsored by the Illinois Cur- 
riculum Program only the Follow-Up Study received Professor Bestor's extended 
attention. As indicated, his treatment of this study disregarded its context. That 
he made assertions which the evidence afforded by this disregarded context 
either flatly contradicts or renders absurd is only too apparent when his charges 
in respect to the Study are subjected to scrutiny. This scrutiny will also reveal 
that the intent and nature of the Follow-Up Study were either misunderstood or 
misinterpreted by Professor Bestor 

The reader has been given at least some understanding of the activities of the 
Illinois Curriculum Program which provide the context of the Follow-Up Study 
When Professor Bestor’s charges against the Study are passed in review, the 
reader will, therefore, be able to determine for himself whether or not these 
charges are contradicted or made absurd by the pertinent contextual evidence. 
But before he can judge for himself whether or not these charges are based on 
either a misunderstanding or a misinterpretation of the intent and nature of the 
Follow-Up Study, the reader must be told what the intent and nature of the 
Study actually are. We turn now to the documents in which these are stated. 

The intent of the Follow-Up Study is succinctly summarized in an Illinois 
Curriculum Program bulletin as follows 

Specifically, the Follow-Up Study has two purposes 

1. To build a strengthened teacher-student-patron consensus concerning which of some 


56 problems of high-school youth the secondary school should help students solve 

2. To appraise the extent to which the school is, or is not, now helping students with 
these life problems; to focus the spotlight on the high and low spots in the current pro- 
gram.*° 

The statement of the first of these two purposes makes it clear that choices 
among the problems suggested by the Study are to be made by teachers, stu- 
dents, and patrons. As will be shown later, the intent is that these choices are to 
be made in group discussions which utilize the initial data of the Study as a 
starting point. In an earlier bulletin the purposes of the Follow-Up Study were 
stated thus: 

1. To build a strengthened teacher-pupil-patron consensus concerning the “‘need-meeting”’ 
function of the secondary school 

2. To appraise the extent to which the school is, or is not, now meeting some of the real- 
life needs of secondary school youth; to focus the spotlight on the high and low spots in 


the current program.” (Italics added) 


2¢ Illinois Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 17. Principal Findings of the Follow-Up Study (Springheld, 1951), 


p. 8 
" Illinois Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 11. How to Conduct the Follow-Up Study (Springfield, 1950), p. 8 




















The statement of the first of these purposes, when combined with the de- 
scription of the study given below, makes it clear that the study purports to deal 
only with the ‘‘need-meeting”’ function of the secondary school as this relates 
to felt needs of youth—or ‘problems of high-school youth” as they are called 
in the Study. It does not purport to deal with the full range of societal require- 
ments with which the public secondary school is properly concerned. The state- 
ment of the second purpose noted above clearly indicates that the Study pur- 
ports to deal only with some—not all—of the life needs of youth. The nature of 
the Follow-Up Study is made clear in the document last cited 


Six instruments consisting of one formulation of real-life problems and five question- 
naires have been designed for use in this study 

1. Problems of High-School Youth 

This is the title given to the list of real-life problems of youth around which the entire 
study centers It contains 56 real-life problems of youth variously subsumed under the 
headings of “Earning a Living,” “Developing an Effective Personality,” ‘Living Health- 
fully and Safely,"’ “Managing Personal Finances Wisely,’ “Spending Leisure Time Whole- 
somely and Enjoyably,” ‘“Taking an Effective Part in Civic Affairs,’ “Preparing for Marriage, 
Homemaking, and Parenthood,” and ‘Making Effective Use of Educational Opportuni- 
ties 
2. What Do You Think? 

This is the title of a questionnaire designed for anonymous use by teachers, pupils, parents, 
and ‘‘non-parent’’ patrons of the school. This questionnaire contains each of the 56 real-life 
problems of youth given in the basic formulation (see Paragraph 1 above). The respondent 
is asked to indicate whether or not he thinks the secondary school should help pupils with 
each problem. If this reply is in the affirmative, the respondent is asked to tell how important 
it is for the school to provide such help 
3. How Much Real-Life Help Did They Get? 

This questionnaire is designed for anonymous use by teachers. It includes all of the 56 
problems listed in the basic formulation (see Paragraph 1 above). In reference to each prob- 
lem, the respondent is asked to tell how much of the help that the students needed he thinks 
was typically received by those in the last graduating class 
4. What Has Become of the Members of Your High-School Class and What Are They 

Doing? 

This questionnaire is one of three designed for use with graduates of the school. The 
instrument is designed to find out what proportions of the relatively recent graduates are 
already experiencing each of the real-life problems included in the basic formulation. In 
pretesting this questionnaire in a city of 70,000 it was fownd that from one half to all of the 
“one-year old" graduates had already encountered all but one (parenthood) of the 56 real- 
life problems included in the basic formulation (see Paragraph 1 above). As would be ex- 
pected, this finding underscored, for pupils, teachers, and patrons alike, the need for secon- 
dary schools to deal adequately with the real-life problems in question. The central purpose 
underlying the use of this questionnaire is precisely that of securing factual evidence which 
can be used to persuade a larger proportion of the pupils, teachers, and school patrons of 
the necessity of thus functionalizing the high-school curriculum 
5. How Much Were You Helped By Your High School? 

This is the second of three follow-up questionnaires to be used with graduates. The re- 
spondent is asked to tell how much of the help that he needed in reference to each of the 56 
real-life problems (see Paragraph 1 above) he received from his high school 
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6. How Well Equipped Are You For Effective Living? 

This is the third questionnaire to be used with graduates. The respondent is asked to 
estimate how effectively he is meeting the various problems included in the basic formula- 
tion (see Paragraph 1 above) 

The job of tabulating the responses to the various questions in the questionnaires is a 
simple though time-consuming one You will find it easier later to interpret the findings 
if you organize them in relation to the fifty-six real-life problems of youth Once you 
have entered these data for any given problem on such a Summary Sheet, you can tell at a 
glance: (1) what proportion of your recent graduates are encountering this problem; (2) how 
effectively your graduates think they are coping with it; (3) what part your teachers, students, 
parents, and non-parents think your school should play relative to this problem; (4) how 
much importance your teachers, students, parents, and non-parents attach to it; and (5) the 
degree to which your teachers and your graduates think that your school is already preparing 
students to be able to solve the problem 


Once you have prepared the Summary Sheet, you will be faced with two problems 


1. How to interpret the data 

2. How to use the data in teachers’, parents’, and citizens’ meetings to build a common 
point of view regarding the job of the school 

The “‘stories’’ told by the Summary Sheets can be discussed in teachers’ meetings, by the 
student council, in home rooms, in PTA meetings, and in citizens’ meetings It probably 
would be a good idea to have each group composed of teachers, students, parents (and non- 
parents if you can get them). This cross-fertilization of ideas should prove beneficial.™ 

One of the first among the high-school principals who employed the Follow- 
Up Study described its use in this way: 

by the end of June [1949], we had replies to the inventory, “What Do You Think?”, 

from forty-four teachers, 209 parents, and 666 tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth-grade students 

By means of the inventory, “How Much Real-Life Help Did They Get?"’, we asked the 
teachers to indicate how much of the help in connection with each of the problems was 
typically received by the members of the last graduating class (1949 

Early in September [1949], one of three questionnaires was sent to each member of the 
graduation classes of 1946, 1947, and 1948. These questionnaires were entitled, “How 
Much Were You Helped by Your High School?’’, ‘What Has Become of the Members of 
Your High-School Class and What Are They Doing?"’, and ‘How Well Equipped Are You 
for Effective Living? 

To aid in interpreting the data and to make recommendations we propose to set 
up three study groups. One of these committees will be composed of student leaders 
The second committee will be selected by the faculty. The third committee will be com- 
posed of lay members of the school district 

Each of these study groups will, at first, work independently. If later, it seems desirable 
to have students, teachers, and laymen working together on the same committees, to bring 
about a cross-fertilization of ideas, these study groups will be re-organized 

The chairman and one other member from each of these three committees will serve as a 
co-ordinating advisory committee. Their function will be to bring together, into one report, 
the results of the work of the three committees. Their report will be made to the high-school 
principal who will be responsible, with the faculty, for working out and passing on to the 
superintendent and the board of education the recommendations for modification and 


change of the school program.* 


* Ibid., pp. 11, 12, 13, 23, 24, 27, 29 
2 McLain, Joseph C. ‘How Adequate Are Today's Secondary Schools?"’, Bulletin of the National Association of 


Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 34, April, 1950, pp. 151-153. 
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G. CHARGES IN RESPECT TO THE FoLLow-Up Stupy 


Now that the reader has seen what the intent and nature of the Follow-Up 
Study are, we shall turn to Professor Bestor's assertions in respect to the Study. 
In his Scsentific Monthly article and or his Washington address, Professor Bestor 
charged 

1. That the Study represents a ‘cynical effort to manipulate public opinion,” and that it 
is designed to “manufacture the appearance of public support’ for curriculum change 


2. That the inventories employed in the Study are “patently dishonest 
3. That the Study is so ‘rigged’ that public sentiment in favor of intellectual training 


cannot be reflected by it 
4. That the Study is designed to rid the high-school curriculum of the standard subjects 


of liberal education 
5. That the Study emphasizes trivia to the neglect or detriment of important matters 
We shall now observe how Professor Bestor phrased each of these charges in 
his Scientific Monthly article, and how he documented, or failed to document, his 


contention in each instance 


a. The ‘‘Cynical Manipulation’ Charge 

Here is how this charge was stated by Professor Bestor 

The Follow-Up Study is not an attempt to ascertain public opinion; it is a cynical effort 
to manipulate public opinion. It is obviously designed to manufacture the appearance of 
public support for curricular changes that the professional educators have determined upon 
in advance. This purpose comes out stark and clear in the official statements explaining the 
questionnaires: “Given the American tradition of the local lay-control of public education, 
it is both necessary and desirable that a community (patrons, pupils, teachers) consensus be 
engineered in understanding support of the necessary changes before they are made.’ 
[Here he cited the Illinois Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 11. How to Conduct the Follow 
We approach here the real meaning of what edu- 


Up Study (Springfield, Illinois, 1950, p. 10 
It is the democracy of the 


cators euphemistically describe as ‘‘democracy in education 
“engineered” consensus 

In the quoted statement from How to Conduct the Follow-Up Study in which he 
says that the cynical intent of the Study comes out ‘stark and clear," Professor 
Bestor saw fit to alter the emphasis of the author cited by omitting the author's 
italics in respect to the words understanding support. This was not a typographical 
error or an oversight on Professor Bestor’s part. In the footnote pertaining to 
this citation he noted “italics omitted’’*' but gave no indication as to which 
word or words he had taken the liberty of de-emphasizing. Since it can scarcely 
be said that the “appearance of public support” has been “‘cynically manufac- 
tured” if the emphasis has been on understanding on the part of the public, it 
is difficult not to suspect that this deliberate distortion was intended to be mis- 
leading. In the same footnote Professor Bestor offered two other quotations 
from How to Conduct the Follow-Up Study in substantiation of his charge of “cyni- 


cal manipulation” 


3 Scsentific Monthly, op. cit., p. 112 


*! Ibid, p. 116 
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Note also the following statements: “The central purpose underlying the use of this 
questionnaire is precisely that of securing factual evidence which can be used to persuade a 
larger proportion of the pupils, teachers, and school patrons of the necessity of thus func- 
tionalizing the high-school curriculum" (p. 13); repeated almost verbatim on p. 27: “If, on 
the other hand, such a consensus |in favor of a “‘real-life’’ curriculum] does not exist {in the 
answers to a given questionnaire], it is apparent that the data afforded by the other ques- 
tionnaires will afford the basis for engendering the requisite consensus” (p. 28).** 

Let us note what Professor Bestor saw fit to omit in respect to each of these 
quotations. The first of these quotations is the second of two paragraphs which 
explain the instrument entitled What Has Become of the Members of Your High- 
School Class and What Are They Doing? Here in full is the paragraph which Pro- 
fessor Bestor omitted 

This questionnaire is one of three designed for use with graduates of the school. The in- 
strument is designed to find out what proportions of the relatively recent graduates are al- 
ready experiencing each of the real-life problems included in the basic formulation. In pre- 
testing this questionnaire in a city of about 70,000 it was found that from one half to all of 
the “‘one-year-old"’ graduates had already encountered all but one (parenthood) of the 56 
real-life problems included in the basic formulation (See Paragraph 1 above). As would be 
expected, this finding underscored, for pupils, teachers, and patrons alike, the need for 
secondary schools to deal adequately with the real-life problems in question. ** 

For patrons, teachers, and pupils to discover through this questionnaire that 
recent graduates are confronting certain problems, and in consequence of this 
discovery to feel that the school should give some attention to these problems, 
does not appear to us to constitute ‘cynical manipulation."’ The full statement 
clearly implies that no persuasion will result unless the facts reported by the 
recent graduates warrant it. 

In the second quotation included in Professor Bestor's footnote, the “given 
questionnaire” which he interpolated by way of explanation alludes to the in- 
strument entitled What Do You Think? in which patrons, teachers, and 
pupils are asked to indicate to which if any of the suggested problems of 
youth the local high school should give attention. ‘“The other questionnaires,” 
as Professor Bestor did mot tell his readers, are those which variously yield indi- 
cations of (a) which of the suggested problems recent graduates are encounter- 
ing, (b) which of these problems the recent graduates feel they are and which 
they feel they are not confronting successfully, and (c) which of the suggested 
problems are and which are not being adequately dealt with by the local high 
school in the opinion of its recent graduates and its teachers. As he also did not 
tell his readers, the data afforded by all these instruments are pooled and used as 
the beginning point for group discussions in which decisions are made as to 
which of the life problems are and which are not to be dealt with by the school. 

Instead, the second of the two quotations included in Professor Bestor’s foot- 
note makes it appear that the “other questionnaires” are so rigged that the data 
yielded by them are certain to be favorable to the inclusion of all the life prob- 





32 [bid 
+? Illinois Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 11, op. cit., pp. 12, 13 
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lems suggested for consideration by the Study. This he accomplished by the de- 





vice of omitting from the statement quoted a very significant qualifying clause 





































Here is the statement in full, with the words italicized which he omitted: ‘If, 
on the other hand, such a consensus does not exist, it is apparent that the data 
afforded by the other questionnaires, if strongly indicative that the need exists but 
is not being aaequately met, will afford the basis for engendering the requisite con- 
sensus.’’** (Italics added 

Obviously, there is no ‘cynical manipulation” if the patrons, teachers, and 
pupils in free and open discussion (a) discover that some problem initially fele 
to be in need of no attention is in fact one which most recent graduates are en- 
countering, one which a sizeable proportion of these graduates are not con- 
fronting successfully, and one in respect to which teachers and recent graduates 
agree that the school is doing little or nothing, and (b) change their minds on 
the basis of this evidence 

What the statement implies when it is quoted in full is that any initially un- 
favorable estimate by the patrons, teachers, and pupils would remain unchanged 
if in their discussions they discover (a) that the problem either is unencountered 
or gives no difficulty, or (b) that teachers and graduates view its treatment by 


| the school as adequate 
Whether intended or not, Professor Bestor’s deletion of the qualifying clause 
| constitutes a gross distortion of the intent and nature of the Follow-Up Study. 
“The Follow-Up Study is not an attempt to ascertain public opinion” was the 


opening part of Professor Bestor's accusation (see above). He thus implied that 
the Study is purported by its sponsor to be an opinion poll in the usual sense of 
that term—in this instance, an opinion poll whose initial results are to be utilized 
as a sanction for changing the curriculum. In the absence of any knowledge of 
what the Study actually is and how it is conducted—contextual evidence 
which Professor Bestor did not see fit to convey to his readers—this is certain 
to be misleading. 

As the official directions for conducting this Study clearly indicate (see sec- 
tion F above), it is in no sense intended to be a canvass in which the initial poll 
results are to be taken as a warrant for doing anything whatsoever in respect to 
the curriculum. Instead, as a bulletin cited by Professor Bestor makes evident, 
the intent of the Illinois Curriculum Program is that the initial data of the Study 
(those yielded by the questionnaires) are to be utilized as the beginning point 
for group discussions among patrons, teachers, and pupils in which choices 
among the problems suggested by the Study are to be made 

To conclude from an investigation of the holding power of the school that 


, ; ( 
a sizable proportion of students are dropping out of the institution because of ! 
the lack of perceived values in the program of the school, to suggest to patrons 
and to teachers and pupils through the Follow-Up Study that life problems of | 


youth be considered for greater emphasis in the curriculum in order to persuade 


+4 Ibid., p. 28 
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more youth of the value of remaining in high school, and to have the decision as 
to which, if any, of the suggested problems are to be thus emphasized made on 
the basis of open discussion through this Study, does not appear to represent a 
species of ‘‘engineering’’ which is in any sense cynical, sham, underhanded, or 
undemocratic 

b. The ‘Dishonesty, “Rigging,” and ‘Death to Liberal Arts Subjects’ Charges 


These charges are made or implied in both of Professor Bestor’s documents, 
but they are stated in greater detail in his Scientific Monthly article. Here is what 
he said there 

The most damning part of the whole study is that the questionnaires it uses are patently 
dishonest. They purport to ask parents, citizens, teachers, and pupils what they ‘‘think is 
the job of the secondary school.’’ But the persons questioned are not permitted to give the 
slightest indication that they believe the job of the secondary school is to give intellectual 
training. In the entire battery of questionnaires there is not a single blank that one can check 
in order to express the view that the public schools should offer sound training in mathe- 
matics, in natural science, in grammar and composition, in foreign language, or in history 

The questionnaires are so rigged that the results are predetermined from the beginning 
However overwhelming the public sentiment in favor of disciplined intellectual training may 
be, the professor of education who constructed the questionnaires has taken care that this 
sentiment shall not appear anywhere in the answers.** 

Professor Bestor's charge of dishonesty in respect to the Follow-Up Study 
hinges on the questions of (1) what the intent of the Illinois Curriculum Program 
was in saying “The purpose of this questionnaire is to find out what (a) parents 
and other laymen, (b) teachers, and (c) pupils think is the job of the secondary 
school,”’ and (2) how this statement was interpreted by the participants in the 
study. His charge of dishonesty can be sustained only if “the job of the secon- 
dary school” was intended and taken to mean “‘all the things that the secondary 
school should do, and only those things that it should do.” 

“The job of the secondary school’’ phrase was used in the Study in the same 
sense in which it was employed by Professor Bestor in the second sentence fol- 
lowing the one quoted above in which he lodged his charge of dishonesty— in 
both instances to mean ‘something the school might or should do” and not 
“all chat it might or should do, or the only thing that it should do.”’ Here is his 
sentence: “But the persons questioned are not permitted to give the slightest 
indication that they believe the job of the secondary school is to give intellectual 
training.” 

Neither context nor common sense will permit one to conclude that Professor 
Bestor meant by this sentence to say, ‘But the persons questioned are not per- 
mitted to give the slightest indication that all the secondary school might or 
should do, and the only thing that it should do, is to give intellectual train- 
ing.’ Here is the context which thus prohibits: In the third paragraph of his 
Scientific Monthly article Professor Bestor made it clear that he did not believe 
that all the secondary school might or should do and the only thing that it should 
do is to provide intellectual training: “If schools and colleges do not emphasize 


99 Scientific Monthly, op. cit., pp. 111, 112 
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rigorous intellectual training, there will be none. This is not true of the other 
services that educational institutions may render. It is well for the schools to pay 
attention to public health, for example, but if they are unable to do so, the health 
of our citizens will not go uncared for, . . . But if the schools neglect their central 
purpose of intellectual training, the loss to society is an irreparable one.'’** 
Given his point of view as thus indicated, his sentence can only be intended to 
mean, “But the persons questioned are not permitted to give the slightest indi- 
cation that part of the job of the secondary school—the major and inescapable 
part—is to give intellectual training.” 

It may be argued that we have taken Professor Bestor's sentence out of con- 
text and that the meaning of ‘‘intellectual training"’ in this sentence is made clear 
only when the sentence in which this phrase appears is coupled with the sentence 
which follows it. Here are the two sentences in question: “But the persons ques- 
tioned are not permitted to give the slightest indication that they believe the 
job of the secondary school is to give intellectual training. In the entire battery 
of questionnaires there is not a single blank that one can check in order to ex- 
press the view that the public schools should offer sound training in mathe- 
matics, in natural science, in grammar and composition, in foreign languages, or 
in history.” If this interpretation is rigidly insisted upon, the meaning of “‘in- 
tellectual training”’ is specifically defined as “sound training in mathematics, in 
natural science, in grammar and composition, in foreign language, or in his- 
tory.” By this definition sound training in literature, economics, sociology, art, 
and music would not be regarded as intellectual training. This is obviously an 
absurdity 

It might also be argued that the meaning of “intellectual training” is made 
clear only by the second sentence and that the intent was to say that no senti- 
ment in favor of intellectual training can be recorded unless such subjects as 
mathematics, natural sciences, efc., are given as objects of choice in the question- 
naires. As we shall note later, such items as learning ‘‘to speak more effectively 
and enjoyably,’ ‘‘to read more effectively and enjoyably,”’ and “to write more 
effectively and enjoyably’’ are included in the questionnaires. To say that one 
cannot express any sentiment favorable to intellectual training by “voting” in 
favor of ‘learning to speak, read, and write more effectively and enjoyably” and 
that this sentiment can be indicated only if one has the opportunity to ‘‘vore”’ 
for ‘‘grammar and composition” is patently absurd. Obviously, by ‘‘voting’’ for 
learning products of an intellectual character one can express himself in favor of 
intellectual training. 

There is no ambiguity in the contextual evidence bearing on the intent of the 
Illinois Curriculum Program in respect to whether or not it meant to imply by 
its ‘the job of the secondary school” phrase that “‘all that the secondary school 
should do, and only what it should do” is to deal with the problems listed in 
the Follow-Up Study. As noted, Professor Bestor chose not to lay this contextual 


8 Jbid., p. 109 
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evidence before his readers. That the Illinois Curriculum Program does not re- 
gard the treating of the problems offered for consideration in the Follow-Up 
Study as all that the secondary school should do and the only thing that it 
should do—that it does not in any way contemplate ridding the high school 
curriculum of the subjects of liberal education—immediately would have been 
apparent to his readers had Professor Bestor not kept from them this contextual 
evidence. No organization intent on deleting these subjects would make its 
next major undertaking a National Security Study, the report of which contains 
separate chapters emphasizing the importance of these subject fields; much less 
would it have sent free copies of this report to every school in its state and en- 
couraged the holding of conferences and workshops for lay and professional 
consideration of the recommendations in this report.*” Nor would any organiza- 
tion so minded spend the time (each study takes about one and one-half years 
to prepare), the manpower, and the money which each of the Local Area Con- 
sensus Studies requires, and make these studies—one for each subject field of 
the high-school curriculum—freely available to all secondary schools in its 
commonwealth.** And were the Illinois Curriculum Program desirous of re- 
moving the science, mathematics, English, foreign language, social studies, and 
other subjects of general education from the ‘curriculum, it would not recruit 
university consultants to aid in strengthening these subjects in the high schools. 

Evidence yielded by the Follow-Up Study itself indicates that all but a small 
fraction of one per cent of the participants took the “job of the secondary 
school” phrase to mean what the Illinois Curriculum Program intended it to 
mean; namely, “something that the school might or should do” and not “‘all 
that it might or should do, or the only thing that it should do.”’ The last item 
in the instrument in which patrons, teachers, and pupils were asked to give their 
views concerning the job of the secondary school invited the respondent to 
reply to this inquiry: ‘What other types of real-life needs should the secondary 
school attempt to meet? Tell them here:'’* As already indicated, far fewer than 
one per cent (fewer than ten out of several thousand) named any subject of in- 
struction or gave any other indication that the study in any way appeared to them 
to imply that the standard subjects were not to be retained in the curriculum.” 

The point of view of the Illinois Curriculum Program in respect to the pro- 
viding of ‘sound training in mathematics, in natural science, in grammar and 
composition, in foreign languages, or in history,’’ and in all the other subject 
fields as well, would have been quite evident to Professor Bestor’s readers had 
they been supplied with the contextual evidence to which he made no reference. 
It is true that the problem statements in the Follow-Up Study do not say that 
any of the problems are to be resolved through the study of history, natural 





* Sanford, Charles W.; Hand, Harold C.; and Spalding, Willard B., op. cit., p. 30 

* Illinois Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 13. How the Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program Basic 
Studies Can Help You Improve Your High School (Springfield, 1951), p. 23 

** Illinois Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 11, op. at., p. 27 

«© A summary of these replies is on file in 204 Gregory Hall, University of Illinois 
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science, grammar and composition, mathematics, and foreign languages. Nor 
does it say that any are to be resolved through any of the other subjects or 
through the extraclass activities of the school. Everyone connected with the 
Illinois Curriculum Program or with elementary and secondary schools anywhere 
knows that the main means for meeting such problems are the subjects cited 
above, other subjects in the curriculum, and the extraclass activities of the school. 
Because it believes that the subjects of liberal education—and the vocational 
subjects, no less—should and will be retained in the curriculum, and because it 
believes that extraclass activities perform an important educational function, 
the Illinois Curriculum Program in its Follow-Up Study did not ask the partici- 
pants to pass judgment on or to discuss whether or not any subject or extraclass 
activity should be kept in, added to, or removed from the curriculum 


It will be recalled that Professor Bestor had told his readers that the partici- 
pants in the Follow-Up Study ‘‘are not permitted to give the slightest indication 
that they believe the job of the secondary school is to give intellectual training.” 
Nowhere did he indicate that an approximate one third of the problems sug- 
gested for consideration by the Study require intellectual training for their 
resolution. Here are the problems which appear to fit this category 


The problem of developing intellectual interests in order to become a more cultivated and 
cultured person 

The problem of developing good study habits 

The problem of acquiring the ability to speak more effectively and enjoyably 

The problem of acquiring the ability to read more effectively and enjoyably 

The problem of learning to write more effectively and enjoyably 

The problem of acquiring the ability to select and enjoy good books and magazines 

The problem of learning how to select and enjoy good plays 

The problem of acquiring the ability to take an enjoyable part in dramatic activities 

The problem of acquiring the ability to select and enjoy good music 

The problem of learning to sing and/or play a musical instrument 

The problem of developing an interest in economic, social, and political problems 

The problem of acquiring the ability to study and help solve economic, social, and 
political problems 

The problem of making one’s self a well-informed and sensitive “citizen of the world.” 

The problem of securing adequate preparation for successful college work if attendance 
at such an institution is planned.*' 


There are six other problems suggested by the Study which appear to connote 
the somewhat broader type of intellectual training which Professor Bestor indi- 
cated in his Washington address when he said: “The responsibility which the 
school may not sacrifice to any other aim, however worthy, is its responsibility 
for providing intellectual training—in every field of activity where systematic 
thinking is a component of success, and for every citizen who has the will to 
apply intellectual means to the solution of the problems that confront him. * 


* Illinois Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 11, op. ci#., pp. 30-32. 
* Address, op. cit., p. 8 
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Here are the six problems which appear to meet the test proposed by Professor 
Bestor: 
The problem of acquiring the ability to care for one’s health and of developing good 


health habits 
The problem of preparing for intelligent parenthood (sound sex information, rearing 


children intelligently) 
The problem of providing for the future through learning how to buy insurance and other 


securities wisely 

The problem of acquiring the ability to manage a home intelligently 

The problem of ridding one’s self of racial and religious prejudice 

The problem of acquiring the ability to distinguish right from wrong and to guide one's 
actions accordingly.** 

Had Professor Bestor made mention of the twenty problems listed above, 
his readers would have seen that the Study affords a considerable opportunity 
for one to indicate that the providing of intellectual training is an important 


part of the work of the secondary school. 


c. The ‘Trivia’ Charge 
Here is how Professor Bestor expressed this allegation in his Scientific Monthly 


article: 

Trivia are elaborated beyond all reason, and substantial matters are lumped together in a 
very small number of separate items, thus reducing them to relative insignificance in the 
whole. Among the fifty-five pofnts are these: “the problem of improving one’s personal ap- 
pearance,” “the problem of selecting a ‘family dentist’ and acquiring the habit of visiting 
him systematically,”’ ‘the problem of developing one or more ‘making things,’ ‘making it 
go,’ or ‘tinkering’ hobbies,’’ and “‘the problem of developing and maintaining wholesome 
boy-girl relationships."” Not a whit more weight or emphasis is placed upon the following, 
each of which constitutes but a single point among the fifty-five: “the problem of acquiring 
the ability to distinguish right from wrong and to guide one’s action accordingly,” “the 
problem of acquiring the ability to study and help solve economic, social, and political 
problems,” and ‘the problem of making one’s self a well-informed and sensitive ‘citizen of 
the world’."’ (Italics added) 

As the words which we have italicized indicate, Professor Bestor persists in 
misrepresenting the Follow-Up Study as a ‘‘one-shot"’ opinion poll which yields 
some kind of a quantified point score on the basis of which changes in the pro- 
gram of the high school are to be sanctioned forthwith. It is nothing of the sort, 
as we have already pointed out and as Professor Bestor well knows. One of the 
bulletins which he quoted in his article clearly indicates that the data derived 
from the questionnaires are utilized in terms of an item-by-item analysis, that 
no over-all point score is ever cast up, and that these data are to be employed by 
patrons, teachers, and pupils as the beginning point for group discussions in 
which decisions are sought as to which of the problems are and which are not 
to be dealt with by the school.** The various problems are equally emphasized 
only in the sense that they are included in the inventories without comment—a 
fact which Professor Bestor did not note. To assume that any group of patrons 


*? Illinois Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 11, op. cit., pp. 30-32, 45 
44 Ibid. 
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and teachers would emerge from their group discussions with “not a whit more 
weight or emphasis” on one problem than on another would scarcely be believed 
by Professor Bestor's readers if he had even hinted at the fact that such discus- 
sions are held. This he appears to have been very careful not to do. 

Professor Bestor’s ‘trivia’ criticism also implies that the problems suggested 
for consideration by the Study are predominantly of a trivial character. “Trivia,” 
he said, ‘‘are elaborated beyond all reason.” In one or the other of his two docu- 
ments he called attention to nine items which he either said or implied were 
trivial in character. Six of these relate to things which young people do, or might 
do, to spend leisure time wholesomely. One pertains to personal appearance. 
Another relates to good health. The ninth has to do with social. propriety and 
sexual morality. To professional educators and to the generality of parents these 
matters do not appear to be trivia. 

We have already called attention to twenty items which most people, college 
professors included, would regard as important, and noted that Professor Bestor 
made mention of but four of these. Nor did he call attention to any of the fol- 
lowing—how many of these he would brand as trivial we do not know: 

The problem of acquiring the ability to get along happily with other people. 

The problem of acquiring good manners, poise, and self-confidence. 

The problem of becoming a more co-operative, community-minded person. 

The problem of learning how to live democratically with one’s fellows. 

The problem of controlling one’s emotions and conduct. 

The problem of preparing for a wholesome courtship. 

The problem of learning how to prevent accidents to one’s self and to others, and of ac- 
quiring safety habits. 

The problem of choosing appropriate school subjects. 

The problem of choosing appropriate out-of-class activities. 

The problem of deciding whether or not to attend a trade or other vocational school. 

The problem of choosing a trade or vocational school if attendance at such an institution 
is intended. 

The problem of deciding whether or not to go to college. 

The problem of choosing a college if attendance at such is planned. 

The problem of obtaining adequate information about vocations. 

The problem of discovering one’s own vocational interests and abilities. 

The problem of making a wise vocational choice. 

The problem of preparing (training) adequately for one’s chosen vocation. 

The problem of developing good work habits. 

The problem of getting a job and making good at it. 

The problem of acquiring the ability to spend money wisely. 

The problem of learning how to use the facilities of a bank and of developing habits of 
thrift.** 

One of Professor Bestor's criticisms of the Follow-Up Study is valid. The prob- 
lems which it suggests for consideration are in some instances quite uneven in 
magnitude. This unevenness is recognized and compensated for in the discus- 
sion phase of the Study. There is no question, however, that the formulation 
would be improved considerably if this unevenness were corrected. 


48 Ibid., pp. 30-32, op. cit., pp. 30-32. 
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H. AN ANCIENT PERPLEXITY 


We turn now from our analysis of Professor Bestor's ‘careful analysis’’ of the 
Follow-Up Study to a consideration of what it is that seems to dispose many 
scholars to give credence to his contention in respect to anti-intellectualism; 
namely, that many high-school graduates do poorly—or worse—when they enter 
college. This is irrefutable proof that something is wrong somewhere. On this 
all informed persons are agreed. The only quarrel is in respect to what the prin- 
cipal causal factor is. 

That this is no new problem is attested by the fact that Harvard professors 
complained of it to the Board of Overseers in 1894: “At Harvard, as the com- 
mittee demonstrates, the unhappy instructors are confronted with immature 
thoughts, set down in a crabbed and slovenly hand, miserably expressed, and 
wretchedly spelled, and yet the average age of admission is nineteen.”’** In 
commenting editorially on this sad state of affairs, the Boston Herald said: “‘It 
is really a rare thing to find young people at from fifteen to nineteen years of age 
who can write or spell out of the common, or prepare a composition correctly." 
In the same year a Massachusetts town committee asked: “Where are the schol- 
ars that modern systems of improved methods are producing? I do not see 
them. We used to think something had been done when pupils had gained pro- 
ficiency in the three R's, with few or no ornamental attachments. Even in modern 
days, if you could find a pupil that could read weil, write a fine legible hand, and 
master written arithmetic, what would you think?’’** Had Professor Bestor 
given his Washington listeners a bit of historical perspective in this regard, the 
likelihood that his stress on the “horrors’’ of “‘life-adjustment’’ education and 
the Illinois Curriculum Program would induce the inference that the problem is 
of recent origin would have been avoided. 

One wonders how Professor Bestor happened to overlook the findings of.a 
recent study at his own university which indicate that recent high-school gradu- 
ates are better prepared to do successful college work than was formerly the case. 
This study was made by the University Recorder” at the University of Illinois 
and one would suppose that the results of such an official study would be known 
to all staff members at that institution, and particularly to those who offer them- 
selves as authorities in respect to the academic performance of recent products 
of the secondary schools. 

But even if Professor Bestor had cited this study, and afforded his listeners the 
bit of historical perspective suggested above, the problem would still remain 
his fellow scholars do encounter many students in their beginning courses whose 
performance does not meet their reasonable expectations. As said, this is irrefu- 
table proof that something is wrong somewhere. 


** Burton, William H., “Get the Facts,"’ Progressive Education, Vol. 29, No. 3 (January, 1952), p. 90 
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#* Seyler, E. C., “A Comparison of the Scholastic Records of the Freshman Class of 1949 with Those of the 
Combined Classes of 1935-36-37," College and University, Vol. 27 (October, 1951) 
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There are at least three hypotheses in respect to what this “something that is 
wrong” is. One is the “devil theory’’ advanced by Professor Bestor—that it is 
because of the theories and practices of school administrators and professors of 
education. A second is another “devil theory"’ which holds that the subject mat- 
ter courses taken by prospective teachers are so poorly taught and so unrelated 
to what these young people are later to teach that competent high-school in- 
structors are not supplied by the colleges and universities. A third is that high 
schools now have the job of serving “masses of students of every conceivable 
shade of intelligence, background, means, interest, and expectation,” that not. 
all of this heterogeneous youth population can successfully be preparea for tra- 
ditional college work, and that the admission practices presently employed by 
the colleges do a very poor job of admitting those who “have what it takes”’ and 
of keeping out those who do not. Let us comment on each of these hypotheses 
in turn. 

The types of curriculum organization of which professional educators gener- 
ally tend to approve are those which are sanctioned by the findings of experi- 
mental psychology and in respect to which factual studies reveal that the educa- 
tional results are better than those yielded by traditional practices. One among 
the many illustrations which might be given is the unified studies, core, or com- 
mon learnings approach which Professor Bestor derided in his Washington, 
D. C., address as an anti-intellectual device about to be foisted upon the schools 
by the professional educators.” A college dean (not of a college of education) 
who has looked into the history of these types of curriculum developments finds 
that they had their origins in college programs: “ . . . Many high-school experi- 
ments with curriculum reorganization, especially those emphasizing the develop- 
ment of core curriculums, common learnings programs, fusion courses, and the 
like, clearly resemble efforts recently made at the college level to develop more 
thoroughly integrated programs.” *' Not only are such courses a borrowing from 
the colleges—their tested results give no warrant for branding their outcomes as 
anti-intellectual, as the results of several studies will attest. Perhaps it would be 
well to note one of these here. 


This study appraised the intellectual training pupils had received in a core 
course in the Kalamazoo junior high schools. The method employed in the 
study was to give standardized tests at the beginning and again near the end of 
the school year, compute the gains made, then compare these gains with those 
made over an identical time span by the many thousands of pupils of the same 
grade level in the hundreds of schools across the nation in which the tests had 
been standardized. 


Six standardized tests were employed: A reading test which measures the 
pupils’ proficiency in respect to rate and level of comprehension, word meaning, 


* Address, op. cit., pp. 17, 18 
1 National Society for the Study of Education, Fifty-First Yearbook, Part I. General Education. Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press, 1952. p. 342. 
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paragraph comprehension, sentence meaning, alphabetizing, and use of index; 
a language abilities test which measures in regard to spelling, word meaning, 
language usage, grammatical form, sentence sense, capitalization, and punctua- 
tion within a context which appraises proficiency in the ase of the English lan- 
guage; a geography test which yields measures in respect to geographic facts of 
the U.S.A., geographic facts of the world, reading maps and geographic terms, 
and effects of geography on man; a test which principally relates to history; a 
civics test which measures civic vocabulary, civic information, and requires the 
pupil to apply the principles of civics to practical situations; and a work-study 
skills test which measures skills in map reading, use of references, use of index, 


use of dictionary, and reading of graphs, charts, and tables 


The results: Compared with the presumed generality of youngsters in the 
same grade in schools over the USA, the pupils in the Kalamazoo core course 
made gains in scores which were nearly twice as great on the reading test, better 
on the language abilities test, about the same on the civics test, better on the 
history test, about the same on the geography test, and better on the work-study 
skills test. °* 

This is but one of many studies which indicate what results are possible when 
the theories of which professional educators generally approve are put into 
practice. The findings of these studies give no comfort to those who explain 
the presence of unprepared students in college only on the basis of the “‘devil 
theory” which Professor Bestor advanced in both his Washington, D. C., address 
and his Scientific Monthly article. Nor can such persons find comfort in the fact 
that the problem is such an ancient one; it will be recalled that the Harvard 
faculty and the Boston Herald were complaining about it in 1894—at a time 
when the departments of education had scarcely begun to appear, when teachers 
were very largely trained by liberal arts faculties, and when only the more highly 
endowed youth, “on the whole children of well-to-do families looking forward 
to the learned professions or to leadership in politics or trade,"’ were in high 
school. 


This brings us to the second of the two ‘‘devil theories’’—that the main reason 
that the college-preparatory function of the high school is not better discharged 
is principally because the subject matter courses taken by prospective teachers 
are so poorly taught and so unrelated to what these young people are later to 
teach that competent high-school instructors are not supplied by the colleges 
and universities. Our only conviction here is that college and university teachers 
who criticize the lower schools should be as willing to have their own practices 
analyzed as they are to scrutinize those of the secondary and elementary institu- 
tions. That this scrutiny would probably be desirable is suggested by criticisms 
being voiced by the college people themselves. Examples of this criticism will be 


found in later pages. 





“ How Much Did They Grow? Kalamazoo: Board of Education, Department of Research and Guidance (1952) 
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We come now to the third-named hypothesis; namely, that the public high 
schools now have the job of serving “masses of students of every conceivable 
shade of intelligence, background, means, interest, and expectation,” that not 
all of this heterogeneous youth population can successfully be prepared for 
traditional college work, and that the admission policies presently employed by 
the colleges do a very poor job of admitting those who have the requisite quali- 
ties and of keeping out those who do not. 


This hypothesis is supported by solid evidence afforded by competent re- 
search. It is the hypothesis which is accepted by the Illinois Curriculum Program 
and it has made an official recommendation to the colleges and universities in 
respect thereto. ** 


This recommendation was castigated by Professor Bestor in his Scientific 
Monthly article, and was the only thing in respect to the Illinois Curriculum 
Program other than The Schools and National Security and the Follow-Up Study 
of which he made mention by way of enabling his readers to “look carefully at 
the curricular revision that is going on in the high schools of Illinois." In making 
his transition from his castigation of the Follow-Up Study to that of the recom- 
mendation here noted, Professor Bestor said that [the Illinois Curriculum Pro- 
gram holds that] ‘The public school must be pried loose from its relationship 
to institutions of higher learning. College entrance requirements are a thorn in 
the side of the public school directorate, for they give some support, feeble 
though it may be, to intellectual training in the secondary schools. The Illinois 
Curriculum Program is ready to deal with this menace to ‘real-life’ education. 
It recommends ‘that the colleges adopt admission policies which do not specify 
the courses the students are to take in high school.’ "’** 


Professor Bestor makes it clear that he prefers the present practice of requiring 
some specified pattern of high-school subjects for college admission to the pro- 
posal of the Illinois Curriculum Program, but he does not tell what this proposal 
is—much less does he indicate that it is based on the findings of competent stud- 
ies of the college-admissions problem which extend back over the past quarter 
of a century. These studies reveal that it is not the completion of some pattern 
of high-school subjects that makes for success in college; rather, that it is only 
the demonstrated possession of certain competencies that gives reliable assurance 
of this success. It is the requirement that these competencies of established perti- 
nence be demonstrated that the Illinois Curriculum Program would have sub- 
stituted for the present required-pattern-of-high-school-courses requirement 
which has been found to be invalid in study after study.°* This recommendation 
was drafted by a committee under the chairmanship of the dean of an academic 


division of a major university. 


$2 Illinois Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 9. New College Admission Requirements Recommended (Springfield, 


1950) 
84 Scientific Monthly, op. cit., p. 112 
** Illinois Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 9, op. ct 
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Professor Bestor may have weighed the studies just indicated and found them 
wanting. If he has, it is hoped that he will submit his work for the scrutiny of 
other scholars. If he has not, it would appear to be his obligation as a scholar to 
indicate that the preponderance of evidence—the overwhelming preponderance 
in this instance—supports the conclusion which he cannot bring himself to 
accept. 

The principle on which the college-admission policy suggested by the Illinois 
Curriculum Program is based constitutes the rationale of the proposal recently 
published by a joint committee made up of staff members of the College of 
Engineering, the Department of Mathematics, and the College of Education at 
the University of Illinois. This publication spells out the competencies in mathe- 
matics which are required to do successful work in engineering courses on the 
part of beginning students. The joint committee proposes that students who 
demonstrate these competencies be admitted regardless of what the pattern of 
their high-school courses in mathematics may be.** 

The type of co-operation just noted in respect to the College of Engineering, 
the Department of Mathematics, and the College of Education is indicative of 
the kind of approach which must be had if sound admission requirements are to 
be devised—requirements which will assure the colleges of competent new 
students, permit the high schools to pattern their curriculums as they find best, 
and help lay to rest the undignified squabbles which have from time to time dis- 
turbed the peace of the college community. 


III. IN CONCLUSION 


We have observed how the elementary rules of evidence were either ignored 
or violated in the two documents we have analyzed. We have noted how perti- 
nent context was ignored, how inferences either based on irrelevant data or con- 
trary to the preponderance of the evidence were drawn, how pertinent data were 
omitted from recital, how secondary source material was tortured while the 
equally accessible primary source was ignored, and how misrepresentation and 
distortion were permitted to enter. 

Other than citing the words of one junior high-school principal who spoke 
for no one except himself, and to calling attention to a proposal for a college 
curriculum advanced by two persons who spoke only for themselves, Professor 
Bestor offered no ‘‘evidence’’ in addition to that which we have scrutinized 
here. 

On the basis of these observations we conclude that warrant of the truth of 
the author's contention of anti-intellectualism is not to be found in the two 
documents we have examined. 

This is not to say, however, that intellectual training—or any other kind of 
necessary training—is in as satisfactory a state in the generality of high schools 





5 Joint Committee. Mathematical Needs of Prospective Students in the College of Engineering of the University of 
Illinois (Urbana: University of Illinois, 1951) 
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as professional educators desire. As is equally true in the colleges, in the secon- 
dary institutions a satisfactory resolution of the problem of how best to provide 
adequate intellectual training has yet to be demonstrated. The following observa- 
tion concerning the findings of research in respect to the colleges could with 
about equal truth be said of the high schools: ‘These exploratory studies cer- 
tainly provide no clear-cut indication that any one program of general education 
is notably superior . . . objective evidence is lacking to corroborate any faculty's 
claim that it has discovered the one best program of general education. . . . The 
results from follow-up studies of former college students and graduates are dis- 
couraging and leave much to be desired in the way of effective living in a 
democracy."’*’ 

No less than at the secondary-school level, critics of the colleges are restive. 
Witness the recent words of a professor of philosophy: ‘The failures of higher 
education in America have become the concern of millions of people . . . we 
find ourselves less able than formerly to afford the luxuries of educational in- 
competence, purposeless routine, and sheltered, semiparasitic club life of faculty 
and students. I refer to the so-called colleges of liberal arts, ‘general’ education, 
the ‘humanities’ . . . Amid the tables of courses, credits, grades, majors and 
minors . . . and so on, it is clear that no real integration of intellectual life is at- 
tained or even attempted.” Or those of a college president and a university 
director of evaluation: ‘By and large, the liberal-arts colleges have subordinated 
their historical concept of liberal education to departmental specialization. and 
preprofessional preparation. Specifically, the courses offered in the freshman 
and sophomore years are highly departmentalized and are introductory to more 
advanced departmental courses. As such, these introductory courses represent 
segments of specific disciplines with little or no emphasis on the interrelation- 
ship of these disciplines or the basic principles that underlie them. Even though 
one third or more of the students entering the liberal arts colleges as freshmen do 
not proceed beyond the sophomore year, most liberal-arts colleges still fail to 
provide a basic kind of general education appropriate to the needs of these stu- 
dents."’® Quite evidently, better provisions for intellectual training are needed 
at al] educational levels. 

How much the professional educators can assist the college people in their 
search for a more adequate resolution of their problem we do not presume to 
estimate. We are confident, however, that professional educators will require the 
help of university scholars if more adequate provisions for intellectual training 
at the high school level are to be made as rapidly and effectively as the need 
requires. By definition, this help can come only from scholars who understand 
and who are in sympathy with the task of the public high school—that of pro- 
viding for the educational needs of a// the youth of the community. 


®# National Society for the Study of Education, op. cit., pp. 255, 257. 

* Brownell, Baker. The College and the Community: A Critical Study of Higher Education, New Y ork: Harper and 
Brothers, 1952, pp. 3, 4. 

+* National Society for the Study of Education, op. cit., p. 294 
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One thing that we regret about the two documents we have analyzed here is 
that they will probably make it more difficult for help by the scholars to be 
had by the secondary schools. Our fear is that the documents may make it less 
likely that this help will be offered in the spirit in which it will be welcomed. 
This spirit cannot be expected to obtain if misunderstanding, anger, and con- 
tempt in respect to professional educators have been induced. We also fear that 
the documents may make it less likely that the help of scholars will be sought 
by professional educators. There is likely to be hesitation in this regard if these 
educators generalize invalidly from the behavior of but one individual and permit 
themselves unjustifiedly to suspect the fairmindedness of the generality of 
scholars. 

Another thing that we regret is the likelihood that the documents will tend 
to engender an unmerited lowering of public ‘confidence in the public secondary 
schools—and in professional educators and university scholars no less. 

The character of these regrets implies our hope. It is that ways may speedily 
be found to bring the great organizations of scholars and those of the professional 
educators into co-operative relationships more extended and fruitful than any 
we have known in the past. We would like to see these relationships established 
at the state and regional as well as at the national level. We would welcome alike 
the suggestions of scholars and professional educators as to the ways in which 
the desired co-operation at these levels might best be established and main- 
tained. We would like to see these relationships established at the state and 
regional as well as at the national level. We would welcome alike the suggestions 
of scholars and professional educators as to the ways in which the desired co- 


operation at these levels might best be established and maintained 
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